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PART I 


Che Expository Method 


Cu the Student. 


The work outlined in this manual is not propounded 
as a substitute for, but is intended as supplementary to, the 
theory of Homiletics. The student is presumed to have 
had a course in the elements of sacred rhetoric. It is taken. 
for granted that the student knows the general character- 
istics of a sermon text; knows the proper relation of a 
proposition to its parts; the relation of introduction to 
sermon and proposition; is acquainted with the various 
kinds of propositions, themes, etc. 

In Part I the process of sermon-building out of a text 
is illustrated in its various stages and along the various 
methods of expository treatment of a Scripture-passage. 
It is believed that every possible manner of treating a text 
is illustrated in the samples grouped under these various 
heads. Part II exhibits the Contents of the Christian 
sermon, while Parts III and IV are concerned with the 
Interary Elements, — sermon construction, the qualities of 
sermonic style, and diction, —and contain a number of 
complete sermons in which these elements are illustrated. 

Throughout the manual the treatment follows the in- 
ductive method, proceeding on the analysis of specimen 
texts and of examples (extracts from sermons and entire 
discourses), illustrating the growth of an outline, the 
various methods of expository treatment, and the rhetorical 
principles underlying paragraph structure, sentence struc- 
ture, and diction. 

THE Expository PREACHER was first published in 1918 
under the title of Inductive Homiletics. In the present 
republication a section entitled “Homiletical Don’ts for 
Young Preachers” has been added. 


Concordia Seminary, TH. GRAEBNER. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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I. Aids to Sermon-Making. 


‘ 


Source of all our preaching is the Word of God. “If any 
man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God,” 1 Pet. 4, 11. 
“So, then, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by. the 
Word of God,” Rom.10,17; cf.v.14. Expository preach- 
ing — the interpretation and application of Scripture. 
Essentially interpretation, n, proceeding from exegetical study. 
Based on Biblical Hermeneutics, supplemented by Biblical 
Introduction essen): These are prerequisites of sermon- 
making. 


The aids to sermon-making, properly speaking, are: — 

1) Parallels to the text (cross-references; marginal ref- 
erences). 

2) Concordances. Supplying further parallels, either of 
words or thought. Ren YAS 

3) “Commentaries. Possess no authority. Supply his- 
torical and archaeological information bearing on the text 
(measures, weights, coins, Biblical references to secular his- 
tory, ete.). Aid in solving linguistic difficulties. Open up 
lines of thought. Exibit the force and beauty of the 
original text. ; 

4) Printed sermons, sermon outlines, sermon studies. 


LIMITATIONS OF SERMON HELPS. 


1) There is an improper use of commentaries and printed 
sermons. It is not only unhomiletical, but un-Lutheran, 
habitually to begin the study of a text by consulting the 
available commentaries and reading sermons on the text. 
This is unhomiletical, because in such case not the sacred 
text, but some interpretation of the text becomes the source 
of sermon-making. It is un-Lutheran, because it is mani- 
festly a method which proceeds on_the ¢ assumption t “that. ‘the 
Bible _ is" “essentially _ an obscure book. 
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The preacher must first study his text. In the course 
of such study he may indeed refer to commentaries, as when 
he meets with some grammatical or historical difficulty, or 
when he is sensible of an inability to find the subtler shades 
of meaning or comprehend the bearing of the text on doc- 
trine and life, as is especially the case in one’s first years 
of sermon-making. Example: The Conversion of the 
Woman of Samaria, John 4, 5—42. Chronology of the event 
(when?). What was the “well of Jacob”? the “sixth hour” ? 
“living water”? The places of worship. Samaritanism, as 
distinguished from Judaism. The prejudices overcome by 
the Lord: racial, social, moral, and religious. The approach 
to the woman’s heart; “fathers” — “Father”; the Messiah 
revealed. Young preachers will feel the need of a commen- 
tary to clear up these points. Yet such use of commentaries 
must never be permitted to become a substitute for inde- 
pendent study of the text, no matter how many and how 
great the difficulties encountered. 

The preacher should indeed make the reading x com- 
mentaries and of printed sermons a regular element in his 
pursuit of theological study after his graduation from the 
Seminary, even as a lawyer will continue to study legal 
treatises, and as a doctor of medicine will keep himself 
abreast of the times by reading medical reports and journals. 
The preacher should study commentaries and read printed 
sermons principally for the purpose of widening his knowl- 
edge of method and for accumulating a fund of information 
which will be ready for use when needed. His mind must 
be’a reservoir of facts, observations, arguments, quotations, 
and illustrations, which rise to consciousness while he is 
studying his Sunday’s text. But the city does not lay a pipe- 
line to the river for every house that it built; it constructs 
a reservoir from which the houses are supplied. Even so 
the preacher should not depend upon the use of commentaries 
and of the sermons of others ad hoc, that is to say, for the 
purpose of having something to say on his next Sunday’s 
text, but should, by the study of exegetical works and homi- 
letical collections, stock his mind with material which 
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spontaneously, without conscious effort, becomes available 
during the process of sermon-writing. His study of a com- 
mentary on Isaiah will bear fruit when he writes a Lenten 
sermon on a text from Matthew; the study of Second Kings 
may supply an illustration for a Reformation sermon on 
Rey. 14; and from a sermon of Walther, or Stoeckhardt, or 
Spurgeon, or Maclaren there will remain some apposite 
illustration or happy phrase which will lend point to a sermon 
preached on an entirely different text from the one treated 
by the preachers mentioned. 

Notr. — This restriction of the use of commentaries and 
sermons may not be possible when there are seasons of much 
_ hard work, ill health, spiritual stress, ete. It may become 
necessary, at times, to write sermons hurriedly or under 
physical handicaps, and in such a case the independent study 
of the text may not be possible. But the exceptions do not 
invalidate the rule. 


2) All commentaries and all sermons, without exception, 
must be read cum grano salis. Is this true? Is this timely? 
Is this appropriate? Will my people comprehend this?— 
are questions that must be continually asked in the course 
of one’s homiletical and exegetical reading. 

Above all,.the limitations of more recent Reformed 
sermon-aids are very great. Aside from the formal side, 
there has been an incursion of Ritschlianism, which tinc- 
tures the entire body of Reformed literature, especially of 
homiletical literature. Ritschl emptied all doctrinal con- 
cepts of their orthodox, Scriptural meaning, and filled them 
with the rationalism of his theological system. Ritschlianism 
dominates the religious expression of modern Reformed 
writers. There is everywhere a prevalence of most un- 
scriptural use of such terms as “salvation,” “redemption,” 
“atonement,” “Kingdom of God,” “grace,” ete., ete. By the 
indiscriminate use of such sermon helps the preacher will 
write sermons which have the outward garment of saving 
truth, but eliminate its essence. 


Il. Cextual Study. 


Since preaching is the art of expounding the Word of — 
God (exegesis, expositio) and applying it to the local con- 
gregation (applicatio), the first requisite for sermon-making 
is textual study (meditatio textus). 

Textual study should follow a definite method. This 
method may vary with the individual text as to detail, but 
must always proceed along sound exegetical lines. 

The question which first of all demands an answer if an 
adequate comprehension of the text is to be attained, is this: 
What is the intended sense and wmport of the passage? 

“This question is answered by textual study. This in- 
cludes 

,a) A: preliminary survey of the passage, designed to nae 
out its general character “and purpose: Is it Law or Gospel? 
Does it contain admonition ¢ consolation ¢ an antithesis to 
some prevalent form of error? 

b) A close study of the text, designed to bring out clearly 
its leading thought and also its incidental teaching. 

c) Attention _to context. 

d) Investigation of parallel passages (cross-references, 
marginal notes). 

e) Concordance work. 

f) The use of commentaries. 

(Nortr. — The order of ¢)—f) will naturally vary with the 
character of the text.) 


Textual study leaves a deposit of more-or less well-defined 
impressions, which have as their unifying principle some 
thought which appeals to the preacher as a suitable (timely) 
subject for the projected discourse. This outstanding 
thought, to which all other thoughts gained by textual in- 
vestigation are related as the radii of a circle to the center, 
may be the leading thought of the text. A sermon based 
upon this principal teaching or lesson of the text would be 
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a sermon textual in the stricter sense. »Or the theme (Grund- 
gedanke) may be some thought other than the leading thought 
of the text. In that case the sermon would be still textual, 
but textual in the wider sense. The statement of the theme 
is called the Proposition (Thema). Whether announced in 
a proposition or not, a theme is absolutely essential for the 
working out of a sermon. Textual study is completed when 
the meaning of the text has been established and out of the 
ideas resultant from such study one idea has been selected 
as the theme, or subject, of the sermon. 


Textuality of Sermon-Subjects. 


EHzamples : — 

Second Sunday after Easter; Gospel-lesson, John 10, 
12—16. £ 

Textual in the stricter sense: “Jesus Christ, the Good 
Shepherd.” 


Textual in the wider sense: “The joy of faithful Chris- 
tians in their divine Shepherd.” 

Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity; Gospel-lesson, Luke 
14, 1—11. 

A double text, hence two subjects may be considered 

strictly textual; as related to vv.1—6: “The Christian Sab- 
bath”; as related to vv. 7—11: “Whosoever exalteth himself 
shall be abased.” 

Textual in a wider sense: “Our conduct when among the 
children of this world.” 

Fifth Sunday in Lent; Gospel-lesson, John 8, 46—59. 

Textual in, the stricter sense: “If I say the Truth, why 
do ye not believe Me?” or, “The sinfulness of unbelief,” 'or, 
“The sin against the Holy Ghost?’ (these three propositions 
are simply varied statements of the same theme). 

Textual in a wider sense: “Why shall we confess our 
faith courageously before the world?” or, “The joy of Abra- 
ham our joy.” 

Notre 1.— There may be a great number of sermons on 
the same text which might be called “textual” in a wider 
(more general) sense. Any subject supplied by the text 
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would still be the basis of a “textual” sermon, if such sub- 
ject is treated along lines indicated by the text. Our aim 
should be to preach sermons that are “strictly” textual, that 
is to say, sermons which exhibit the central, outstanding 
lesson of the passage which serves as the basis for the dis- 
course. 


Nore 2.—It is evident that many of our pericopes will 
supply more than one theme which can be worked up into 
a strictly textual sermon. There are such double texts, as, 
above, the second. Others have three or even more distinct 
divisions, treating as many more or less independent inci- 
dents, or exhibiting with equal emphasis successively three or 
four important Christian truths. In preaching on texts out- 
side the pericopal system (“free texts” *), the preacher will, 
as a rule, choose a passage of Scripture which contains one 
leading thought. 


EXERCISES IN TEXTUAL STUDY. 
1) Context and Parallels. 
Qe al eCE OO ROF 


The teat: “All of you be subject one to another, and be 
clothed with humility: for God resisteth the proud and giveth 
grace to the humble. Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that He may exalt you in due time.” 

The context. Immediate context: An admonition to the 
elders; to the y nger ;. to all. D Pane ae 

Remote cofitext: JA letter addressed to a congregation 
composed of converts from Jews and Gentiles. They had 
suffered persecution. Letter admonishes them to grow in 
holiness, 1, 14 ff. 22; 2,11ff.; 3,4, to show patience in afflic- 
tion, and to be humble, 2, 13. 


* This term (“free texts”) is not met with in Reformed man- 
uals on sermon-making, for the simple reason that in the Re- 
formed churches there is no pericopal system in vogue, hence all 
texts are “free.” The term is not a Germanism, but supplies 
a definite terminological need where a distinction from pericopal 
texts is demanded, as in our Church. 
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Parallels. (Throughout, our study of parallels ig based on 
the marginal apparatus of the Holman Teachers’ Bible.) 


In the preparation of a sermon it is best to look out (“Took 
up”) all marginal references, and copy the parallels out or on 
a a sheet of papery in the “order in which™ they are found i in the 
margin. e first ‘stage “Of se sermon preparation would ‘supply 
the following array of Scriptural material related to the 
text: — 

Rom. 12,10b: “One preferring the other in honor.” 

Eph. 5,21: “Being subject to one another in the fear of 
God.” 

Phil. 2,3: “In humility regarding the other superior to 
oneself.” 

Jas. 4,6: “Wherefore he saith, God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace unto the humble.” — The marginal reference 
in James directs us to Proy. 3,34: “Surely He scorneth the 
scorners, but He giveth grace unto the lowly.” (James and 
Peter quete from the LXX.) 

Ts. 57,15: “For thus saith the High.and Lofty One, that: 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” 

Is. 66,2b: “To this man will I look, even to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at My Word.” 

Jas. 4, 7.10: “Submit yourselves therefore to God... . 
Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and He shall 
lift you up.” — From the marginal reference in James (to 
4,10) we gain Job 22,29: “He shall save those with down- 
cast eyes”; and Matt. 22,12: “Whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased, and he that shall humble himself shall be 
exalted.” 

It is readily seen that by such use of parallels not only 
apt and striking variations of expression are obtained, but, 
above all, that the Scripture, when so used, sheds light upon 
itself, and leads the preacher into a comprehension of the 


text such as is attainable by no other possible means. 
< 4 
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What, as perceived by a study of these parallels, should 
be the ‘principal truths exhibited on the basis of 1 Pet. 5, 
5.62 These, certainly: We ought to fear God, humble our- 
selves before Him. Downeast eyes (the publican !). We 
ought to humble’ ourselves before the brethren. Humility 
consists in regarding ourselves as less than others. The 
proud are the scoffers (Prov. 8, 34), blasphemers, those lack- 
ing the fear of God. The Lord resists them. — These 
thoughts, again, are centered about two foci: The folly of 
human pride — the reward of humility. They are combined 
in the proposition: 

“God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble.” 
Part I would treat the folly of human pride (a. examples or 
evidences; b. results), and Part IJ, the gracious reward of 
humility (a. humble towards God; b. toMes a Oa 
ce. the reward of grace). “ 

However, this is only the bare skeleton of a sermon. For 
the actual work of sermon-composition we have, so far, ready 
to hand only the parallels which will each find its proper 
‘place in the working out of the discourse. But reference has 
been made to the habitual reading of printed sermons and 
commentaries, and to the deposit of Scriptural images and 
illustrations which such study leaves in the mind of the 
preacher, ready to be used in the task of sermon-building. 
Preparatory to the work of composition we jot down such 
illustrations and passages as they occur to us while we medi- 
tate upon the skeleton draft before us. In the present in- 
stance, what are they? As to examples of pride, we remember 
Pharaoh; Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 4, 30 furnishes the striking 
passage: “Is not this great Babylon that I have built .. . by 
the might of my power and for the honor of my majesty ?”) ; 
Benhadad the Syrian, 1 Kings 20, 3.10; the prince of Tyre, 
Hizek. 28,2: “I am a God, I sit in the seat of God, in the 
midst of the seas,” etc.; the Jews; the Pharisees, called to 
mind by the parallel Matt. 22, noted above. The results of 
pride: How God resisted Pharoah, Goliath, Benhadad, Nebu- 
chadnezzar (madness), ete. Again, as illustrations of hu- 
mility such familiar passages as Micah 6: “What doth the 
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Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” Grace shown to the humble: 
“When Nebuchadnezzar humbled himself and said: “Now JI, 
Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol and honor the King of 
heaven, all whose works are truth and His ways judgment; 
and those that walk in pride He is able to abase.” Manasseh 
“humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers; and 
God heard his supplications, and brought him again to Jeru- 
salem, into his kingdom.” The supreme example of humility 
and its reward, our Lord: Phil. 2: “He humbled Himself and 
became obedient unto death,” ete.; “wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted Him,” ete. (Suitable for conclusion.) 

We have now a great wealth of Scriptural thoughts on’ 
pride and humility, sufficient for at least one sermon and of 
such a character that under each head the applicatio to the 
hearer readily suggests itself. With all this material before 
us, we begin to write the sermon. 


i b. 2 Cor. 5, 17—21. 


The text: “Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new. And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself not imputing 
their trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. Now, then, we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled to God. For He hath 
made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might. 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 

General context: Paul’s ministry, as an apostle of Christ. 
His message, motive, purpose. Its bearing on righteousness 
of life (vv. 6.7.10.14.15.17: “new creature’). 

Parallels. (As in a., and hereafter, marginal apparatus of 
Holman’s Teachers’ Bible is followed.) 

V.17: “In Christ’ = Rom.8,9: “have the Spirit of 
_ Christ”; cf.16,17: Andronicus and Junia “were in Christ 
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before me.” Hence “ to be in Christ” bo to be converted to 
Christ through the Spirit. 


Nore 1. — “But is not that self-evident? What else could 
the phrase ‘to be in Christ? mean?” Answer: It is well not 
to take things for granted, but to permit the Word to shed 
its light upon the Word, even if the result merely corrobo- 
rates first impressions. Furthermore: It is not necessary that 
the parallels to a sermon text be actually used in the process 
of sermon-building. Look out all parallels, and then make use 
of that which/s pertinent. Again: It is by no means certain 
that a young preacher will perceive the import of “to be in | 
Christ” unless he be brought to realize it by such a com- 
parison of texts as above. 


Note 2. — It is not necessary to point out, in the sermon, 
the process. by which we have arrived at our interpretation of 
the text. H.g., in a sermon on this text it would not be 
necessary to say: “But what does the holy apostle mean 
when he says, ‘If any man be in Christ’?. Let us turn to 
Romans, the 8th chapter, where we read. ,.. And, now, 
turning to chap. 16,7. ... Hence we conclude,” ete. The 
sermon should contain the product of textual study, but need 
not repeat the process in detail. 


“A new creature.” Gal.6,15: “In Christ neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything nor uncirecumcision, but a new 
- creature.” 

Gal. 5,6: “In Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth 
anything nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by 
love.” : j 

Notice how “a new creature” here receives, from the Spirit 
Himself, its authenticated meaning as “faith which worketh 
by love.” This is essential for the proper understanding of 
“new creature,” and makes it homiletically available. 


“All things pass away.’ Is. 43,18.19: “Remember not 
the former things, neither consider the things of old. Be- 
hold, I will do a new thing; now it shall spring forth; shall 
ye not know it? I will even make a way in the wilderness, 
and rivers in the desert.” 
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What does Isaiah refer to in this beautiful passage? Fol- 
low out the marginal reference to Is. 43,19. Read 35, 5. 6 
and context, also Is. 41,18 and context, and the reference to 
the Messiah’s work is clear. Through His ministry all things 
become new. The old life— flesh; the new life — spirit. 

V.18: “Reconciled.” Another term familiar to every 
preacher. But observe how the idea unfolds as we study 
parallel passages: Rom.5,10: “When we were enemies, we 
were reconciled,” ete. Eph.2,16: “Reconcile ... by the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” Col. 1,20: “Having 
made peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to recon- 
eile all things unto Himself.” V.21: “You that were some 
time alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works, 
yet now hath He reconciled.” 1:John 2,2: “He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins,” ete. 4,10: “Herein is love, not that 
weloved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be 
a propitiation for our sins.” 

Aside from having obtained a number of texts which will 
admirably serve to become part of the sermon in the form 
of quotations, we have now established the meaning of 

- “reconciled”: Through the blood of Christ — shed as, a sacri- 
fice — for all men — when they were still enemies — to recon- 
cile them unto God—a work of love. 

~V.19: “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 

Himself.” Rom. 8, 24. 25: “Being justified freely by His 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God.” Note here 
the terms “justify” — “redemption” — “propitiation” — 
“faith in His blood” —“remission of sins” — “the forbear- 
ance of God.” They are essential for a Seriptural presen- 
tation of the doctrine set forth in our text. 

V.20: “Ambassadors.” Mal.2,7: The priest “is the mes- 
senger of the Lord of hosts”; for this reason Israel “should 
seek the Law,” “knowledge,” “at his mouth.” 

2 Cor. 8, 6: “Our sufficiency is of God, who also hath made 
us able ministers of the new testament.” 

2, 
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Eph. 6, 20: “For which [the Gospel] I.am an ambassador 
“in bonds: that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to 
speak.” 

Norr. — An ambassador doés not speak his own thoug&ts, 
but must follow the commission of the ruler that sends him. 
From his commission he cannot detract, nor add thereto. In 
honoring him, we honor the ruler in whose stead he speaks. 
Ete., ete. While copying out his parallels, the preacher will 
do well to jot down such observations as occur to him. They 
may escape him if he lays aside his preparation MS for 
a day or two, as is apt to happen. 


“God by us.” Chap. 6,1: “We, then, as workers together 
with Him, beseech you,” ete. 

V.21: “Made Him'sin.” Is. 53, 6.9.12. \(Familiar, but 
copy it out.) xt 

Gal. 38,138: “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the Law, being made a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 

1 Pet. 2, 22.24: “Who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth.... Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness.” 

“We the righteousness of God.” Rom.1,17: “For therein 
is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith, as 
it is written, The just shall live by faith.” 

Rom. 5,19: “By the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” 

Rom. 10,4: “Christ is the end of the Law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.” 


Leading Thoughts. 


The redemption. The message. The messengers. <All 
things made new. All things of God. Faith. Holiness of 
life (“new ereature”; cf.vv. 6.7.10. 14.15.17). 

Two thoughts are about equally prominent: The work of 
redemption and the ‘office of the New Testament, by which 
salvation is published to the world. These two are both in- 
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cluded in the divine plan of salvation. We may, then, cover 
the entire text by announcing: i 

The divine plan of salvation. It includes 

1) A perfect means of reconciling the world to God; 

2) The publication of this plan to all the world throygh 
the Gospel-ministry. 


Preliminary Outline. 


The matter which has become available through such 
textual study and meditation will next be organized and thus 
made available for reference in the actual writing of the 
sermon. A preliminary outline (with a little practise, the 
preacher will need no more than this) would appear some- 
what as follows: — 

I. Vy. 18a.19a. 21.17. (The statements regarding redemp- 
tion.) ' ‘ 

Reconciliation — what? why? Our inability. God has 
reconciled us. He loves all men. Sends Redeemer — Christ. 
Person — office. Does not impute to us transgressions. 
Atonement. The perfect ransom. 

II. Vv.18b.19b. 20. There is an office for the publication 
of salvation. Even in Old Testament. Gen.4, 26. Moses. 
Prophets. (Quote Gospel-texts from Old Testament.) Faith 
— Simeon, Hannah. Now— “unto us”: Paul and Timothy, 
chap.1,1. Even so Christ had once commissioned the 70. 
The 12. Final commission, John 21; Acts1. Central truth: 
Salvation by Christ through faith. Other doctrines: “Teach 
them to observe all things,” ete. 

Ambassadors. Paul and Timothy. But the office was not 
restricted to them, and did not cease with their death. “To 
the end of the world.” “Alway.” To speak what the Lord 
commissions them to speak. Not the news of the day, poli- 
ties, reform, human wisdom. The Word of Christ. Gospel. 
Contents, v. 20 ult. In Christ’s stead we baptize, preach, ‘pro- 
nounce absolution, teach the young, comfort the sick — all as 
His ambassadors. 

The fruits: Faith. “AIl things new,” a godly life (vv. 6. 
7.10.14. 15). 
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“All things of God” (v.18a): The eternal plan, the in- 
carnation, atonement; from God our preaching; from God 
all the fruits of the Gospel in a Christian life. 

Norr.— A sermon built on the above skeleton would 
exhibit all the thoughts of the text. Furthermore, these 
thoughts are treated under a proposition and parts which 
state the central teaching of the passage. Hence the sermon 
would be strictly textual. This in spite of the fact that it 
does not follow the order of thoughts contained in the pas- 
sage, but rearranges them under two heads, selecting for the 
first part all those expressions which refer to redemption, and 
in the second all those which refer to the ministerial office. 
To use a homiletical term, the text is treated topically. It 
is an expository sermon, because it is based on exegesis of 
the passage. But the expository material is arranged accord- 
ing to a plan determined by the theme, topically. ; 


2) Context and Concordance. ; s 
John 16, 33. 

The text: “These things have I spoken unto you that in 
Me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

Context. Immediate: Christ foretells days of tribulation. 
Comforts the disciples: “In Me ye shall have peace.” 

Remote: Last conversation with His disciples, in the 
night in which He was betrayed. The foot-washing. An- 
nounces the betrayal (chap. 13, 21), Peter’s denial (vy. 38). 
The announcement of His departure saddens the disciples 
(16,6). Promises the Holy Ghost, (14, 16.26); His peace 
(v.27: “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid”). 

“These things”: for instance, 14, 9. 14. 26; 15, 5. 17. 20; 
16, 28—32. ex ar, ea 

Concordance. When the sermon text is short, and for 
this reason or on account of its uniqueness has few parallels 
indicated in the margin, or if the parallels so indicated do 
not suffice to clear up the manifold implications of the pas- 
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sage, concordance work is a means of putting into practise 
the hermeneutical principle: Scriptura Scripturam interpre- 
tatur. The only kind of concordance that will satisfy is 
a complete concordance (not the limited apparatus supplied 
with some English Bibles, e. g., the Holman Teachers’ Bible), 
arranged strictly alphabetically, as to topics, throughout (not 
topically or homiletically, like Buechner and similar works, 
which lack completeness and substitute the author’s research 
for one’s own). The only German work which satisfies this 
condition is old Lankisch, and the best English work is 
Young (title: Robert Young, Analytical Concordance to the 
Buble). Posy 

What is the leading thought in the text? Certainly the 
idea of “Peace.” 

Turning to “Peace” in our Biblical Concordance, we find 
a vast array of Scripture-passages. In order to select from 
them material that will provide the substance for our sermon, 
“it is by no means necessary to look out all these passages in 
the Bible. Many are, first glance, recognized as irrelevant to 
the present purpose, e.g., 2Sam.1,17: “sent Abner away, 
and he went in peace”; 1 Kings 5,12: “was peace between 
Hiram and Solomon.” On the other hand, we find many 
texts that are recognized as available for quotation in the 
sermon, and which open up vistas of thought that would re- 
main unobserved otherwise, especially to young preachers. 
For instance: 

Num. 6, 16: “Lift up His countenance and give thee 
peace.” 

Is. 9,6: “Prince of Peace.” 

Rom. 5,1: “Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Eph. 2,14: “He is our Peace, who hath made both one,” 
ete. (“by the blood of Christ,” v. 13). 

Col. 1,2: “Grace be to you and peace from God, our . 
Father, and,” ete. 

2 Thess. 3, 16: “The Lord of peace Himself give you 
peace.” 

Luke 2,14: “Peace on earth.” 
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Rom. 15,13: “With all joy and peace in believing,” ete. 
(Relation to Christian hope.) 

Luke 2,29: “Thy servant depart in peace” (the believer’s 
death). 

Ps. 37,37: “Upright; for the end of that man is peace” 
(same). 

Phil. 4,7: “Peace of God passeth all understanding.” 

Rom. 10,15: “Preach the Gospel of peace.” 

Is. 59,8: The wicked “do not know peace.” 

Luke 19, 42: Jerusalem did not know “the things which 
belong unto thy peace.” 

John 14,27: Two kinds of peace, that of the world, that 
of Christ. 

Rom. 12,18: “If it be possible, live peaceably with all 
men.” 

Matt. 10,34: “I came not to send peace.” ‘i 

Eph. 4,3: “Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.” ; < 

Ps. 4,8: “I will both lay me down in peace and sleep.” 

Job 5,24: “Thy tabernacle shall be in peace.” (Cf. vv. 
17.18!) 

Is. 54,10: “Neither shall the covenant of My peace be re- 
moved.” 

Is. 52, 7: “That publisheth peace, that bringeth good 
tidings.” 

Is. 58,5: “The chastisement of our peace was upon Him.” 

Jer. 6,14: “Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 


(Notr. — It is best to enter each text that seems promis- 
ing upon a separate slip of paper, and then arrange these 
slips in the order in which they are to be used in the sermon. 
Number each text, and refer to such numbers when making 
sermon outline.) 


Sermon Sketch, Based on Concordance Work Above. 


“Peace” here does not refer to peace of Christians in their — 


relation to each other or neighbors. That is not always pre- 
served; there were dissensions in first congregation in Jeru- 
salem, at Corinth, etc. Peace with world not always possible; 


‘ 


ro 
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first disciples had no peace; reference in context to future 
sufferings, the result of the world’s hatred. Not a peace 
which the world can give, an outward peace. World cannot 
give peace, has none. Sin destroys peace. When sin is taken 
away, the Christian has peace. Peace in trouble. Peaceful 
sleep. Peaceful death. Only God can give such peace. 
Established by His covenant through Christ. He speaks here, 
the Prince of Peace. Context: about to suffer. Is. 538. In 
Him peace. Not in our feelings, ete. In Gospel we find 
Jesus and His peace. Atonement. Still pleads for us as 
our Mediator, still preserves the peace between God and us. 
Some preach Gospel of indifferentism: Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace. True peace in Gospel, Sacraments. Abid- 
ing joy, unfaltering hope. 


Sermon Outline, Based on Above Material. 


Proposition: The Peace of God in Christ Jesus. 
Divisions: 1) What it is, and 2) How it is obtained. 


iL: 


What “peace”? Paul to Romans: “Live peaceably with 
all men.” Not seek strife and quarrel, as world does. EKs- 
pecially Christians among themselves. “Unity of spirit in 
the bond of peace.” The congregations of true believers 
should not be hotbeds of dissension and quarrels. Yet they 
ofttimes are. Jerusalem —the widows. Epistles to Corin- 
thians. And as to peace with world: “if it be possible,” “‘as 
much as lieth in you.” Sometimes not possible. “Ye shall 
be hated of all men.” If truth of God is at stake, we must 
fight. Sword of Spirit— Word of God. And so there is 
strife, wherever Christianity is confessed. “Think not that 
I have come to send peace,” ete. Church militant. Even in 
the same household, as foretold by Savior. Disciples had no 
peace. The terrible trials of this week. So St. Paul’s life 
a life of continual struggle and persecution. Most apostles — 
violent death. And still text. Again: “Peace I leave with 
you, peace I give unto you,” but: “Not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” World unable to give this peace. Why? 
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Has none: “There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the ° 
wicked.” “The way of peace they know not, they have made 
them crooked paths; whosoever goeth therein shall not know 
peace. Their feet run to evil, their works are works of 
iniquity.” 

What takes away peace is Sin. Conscience accuses. Even 
noticeable in children. But men do not heed voice of con- 
science. Rebel against law of God. Open insurrection. Not 
peace, but war, rebellion. Thus sin destroys peace. Jeru- 
salem, Luke 19,42. It can be restored only by removal of 
_ Sin. And since only by abolition of Sin, peace can enter the 
heart, it is necessary that we become Christians in order to 
have the peace of which Jesus speaks. 

The Christian is a man who knows that his sins are taken 
away. Not sinless. No approach to perfection of Christ. 
“Yea, the stars are not pure in His sight, how much less man, 
that is a worm, and the son of man, which is a worm?” 
(Job.) 

But though he still bears the burden of his flesh, there 
is no longer unrest in his soul. No longer the dread of 
punishment, no longer the thunder of Sinai: “Cursed be he 
that. .. .” His slumbers no longer disturbed by visions of 
the dreadful judgment: “TI will both lay me down. in peace 
and sleep.” Nor is the happiness of his home destroyed by 
the shadow of crime; the sins of his youth, all past misdeeds, 
no longer press down on his conscience. Misfortune, illness, 
failure, may overtake him, poverty attend his old age, friends 
forsake, his children despise him, yet happiness reigns su- 
preme in his soul. “Happy is the man whom God correcteth; 
therefore despise thou not the chastenings of the Almighty, 
for thou shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be in peace.” 

Indeed, a peace such as the world cannot give. All the 
pleasures, wealth, honor, cannot fill void in human soul 
separated from God. Such a soul a flower plucked from 
the soil that gives it life; must wilt, wither, die. “There is 
no peace to the wicked.” Their cheerfulness a fraud, their 
joy a mockery, their glory a delusion and,a snare, their 
pleasure whited sepulchers. — Crimson glow on the cheek of 
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a fever patient — whom can it deceive? Such are the feverish 
pleasures of the world, unnatural and far removed from the 
joy of the Christian, and the peace that dwells in his heart. 
A peace such as the world cannot give, the peace of “a good 
conscience toward God.” Conscious of the fatherhood of 
God. His love has removed that which separated the Chris- 
tian from Him. “I will make a covenant of peace with him; 
it shall be an everlasting covenant with them. I will be their 
God, and they shall be My people.” That covenant must en- 
dure. We may become unfaithful, God never. “The moun- 
tains shall depart and the hills be removed,” ete. Through- 
out life, Num. 6,16. God will not abate His promises, and 
will remain with us through youth to old age: and beyond: 
“Mark the perfect man, . . . for the end of that man is 


_ peace.” 

“An even I know, serene and blest, 

And oft is my spirit longing, 

When, weary and worn, it finds no rest,” etc. 


iy 


Text. Words of Him whom Isaiah called “Prince of 
Peace.” At whose birth “Peace on earth.” His work was to 
bring peace. Thereto sent by the Father. Now, “Father, the 
hour is come.” When discourse euded, Gethsemane; begin- 
ning of the end. Lamb of God, ready to be, ete. Of that 
suffering Isaiah: “Chastisement of our peace....”’ In other 
words, by His sufferings and death established that peace. . . 
“T have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” 
Not in part; not only to point the way to peace, pattern of 
a holy life, but in Him “we have peace.” Justification. 
Rom. 5, 1; Eph. 2,14; Col. 1,2; 2 Thess. 3,16; Luke 2, 14; 
Rey. 15, 13. 

Why, then, should we still seek that peace in ourselves? 
Feelings? ‘True, it seems so natural to suppose that when 
we have peace with God, we must also feel it. Yet he who 
reasons thus will have much anxiety; uncertainty and doubt 
will harrow his soul. As soon as that blissful feeling is 
gone—. No, let us not rely on feelings of our heart. God 
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has given us something which raises our faith beyond the 
attacks of our own doubt and misbelief, supplies a firm foun- 
dation on which bur hope may rest, has furnished a city of 
refuge, in which we are shielded against the assaults of Satan 
and of our own accusing conscience: The Word. Rock of 
Ages. On that our peace is founded, our hope reposes. Text: 

He has overcome all our enemies, and now announeées to 
the world His victory through the Gospel-message. The 
“Gospel of peace” Paul calls it. It is when the Christian 
hears this triumphant cry, “I have overcome the world,” 
that he no longer dreads the hatred and mockery of infidelity. 
Nothing can shake our faith in that Gospel on which our 
peace with God is built, since God Himself has set the seal 
of approval on the teachings of His Son when on Easter Day 
He raised Him from the dead. 

Now we may bring all our troubles to Him in prayer. 
“Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” His 
intercession supports our prayers. Our divine Mediator 
pleads for us, and our hearts are filled with joyful assurance. 
We have “peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Even in affliction, Job 5,24; Is. 54,10. .For this reason the 
Christian’s confidence in the presence of death is well estab- 
lished. Luke 2, 29. 

And this is the message of the Gospel, this the purpose 
of the Christian ministry. Of the Church spoken: “How 
beautiful upon the mountains . . . that publisheth peace.” 

True, the Chureh has not everywhere and at all times 
' fulfilled her mission. Even now many pulpits Christian only 
in name. Assure their hearers that matters_are not at such 
a serious stage, heart of man not so evil, after all, sin being 
-merely a fault in development; our main duty, to do our 
best, imitate life of Christ; and if we fail, God will not 
judge us harshly, He is the good Father, ete., ete. “Peace, 
peace, where there is no peace.” Others prescribe good works, 
penance, fastings, the seclusion and peace of the convent. 
“Peace, peace, where there is no peace.” ‘Ye have healed 
the hurt of My people lightly.” Simile: the physician who, 
instead of cauterizing wound, merely applies salves and oint- 
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ments, or some anodyne to still the pain, ete. Such a phy- 
sician we should eall a knave or a fool. Yet there are those 
who set up as spiritual physicians, who, ete. Soothe pangs 
of conscience, deaden its voice, lead into a false security. 
“But at the time that I visit them they shall be cast down, 
saith the Lord.” ' 

No, not by the preaching of the Law or teaching of human 
morality will peace with God be established in the heart of 
the sinner. It is the Gospel of peace that creates living 
faith in the heart and a trustful repose in all the promises 
of God regarding this and the future life. Phil. 4, 7. 


(Introduction: The period of Solomon; power, extent, 
and prosperity of his kingdom. His wealth. The Temple 
built. Age of peace. No wars. Solomon means “the man 
of peace.” — A type of a greater kingdom and a greater 
King. The Prince of Peace, the Kingdom of Peace. In that 
kingdom we, you and IJ, are members, we enjoy the blessings 
guaranteed to its citizens. All bound up in the promise which 
our text contains. 

Conclusion: We have from early childhood tasted the 
blessedness of discipleship; gratitude; let us be loyal to our 
heavenly King, let us work for the expansion of His king- 


dom.) 


ADVANTAGES OF SYSTEMATIC TEXTUAL 
PREPARATION. 


The advantages of the method of textual study above pre- 
sented ‘are evident. In the first place, such work is in line 
with the Savior’s injunction, “Search the Scriptures” (“Ran- 
sack the Seriptures”). There is an actual “searching,” with 
a definite homiletical end. One might ask: Why follow the 
marginal references, since they possess no authority as such, 
and the texts there listed are not always parallels in the strict 
sense? Answer: The marginal references are the quickest 
means for young and untrained preachers to obtain Scrip- 
tural material bearing on the sermon-text. Other means are 
available, e.g., in treating some doctrine ex professo, the 
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array of Scripture-texts in our Outlines of Dogmatics.. But 
the marginal references are most readily usable.in the process 
of sermon preparation. After ten or twelve years in the 
ministry the preacher will (or ought to) have acquired so 
large a fund of Scripture-passages, his reservoir of Serip- 
tural terms and phrases will be so well filled, that he can dis- 
pense with the work of following out all references; but in 
his younger years there is no method of textual study that 
will be so fruitful of results as this. Only thus will he 
rapidly acquire a fund of Scriptural knowledge immediately 
available for sermonizing. 

There is constant danger that preachers in the early years 
of their work in the ministry fall into the habit of cease- 
lessly repeating the same familiar texts from the synodical 
eatechism, and of restricting their illustrative material to 
the contents of the school Bible History. They are apt, e. g., 
to quote the five or six texts, familiar to most hearers, illus- 
trating the promises attached to prayer, and overlook the 
hundred odd beautiful passages contained in the Psalms. 
The same familiar texts are quoted to impress the natural 
depravity of the human heart, while the prophets contain 
scores of striking and powerful passages which are never or 
very rarely used. Nothing so powerfully rivets the attention 
of the hearers as some unfamiliar story from the Old Testa- 
ment, and also from the New, introduced as an illustration 
of some point in the sermon. How find these passages? 
There is no better way than the simple employment of those 
hints for textual study found in the marginal references and 
in the Concordance. 

Preachers complain of “preaching themselves out” — 
“Ach, ich habe mich ausgepredigt!”” What do they mean? 
They refer to that feeling of mental incapacity which comes 
from a draining of one’s reservoir of ideas, — “All has been 
said, and I have said it in the same way, I am walking in 
circles, and my congregation knows in advance every Sunday 
just about what I am going to say.” Such stagnation is 
avoided, and where it has set in will be cured, by gheaes 

“searching the Scriptures.” 
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Experience, too, will demonstrate that such thorough pene- 
tration into the text will open up lines of thought which 
would have remained closed if the preacher were satisfied 
simply to ruminate (“cudgel his brains”) when meditating 
on a text. ‘“Meditatio” includes a mental “Durcharbeitung” 
of the text, and this can be done most rapidly by first of all — 
before going to commentaries or printed sermons — getting 
a line on the passages in the Scriptures related, by similarity 
of expression or of theme, or both, to the thoughts of our 
sermon texts. Such work does not indeed yield all the 
material or “thoughts” necessary for the writing of one’s 
outline, but is a most invaluable means for clarifying the 
mind as to the lines of thought to be followed out in the 
sermon. 

The study of parallels (marginal references and Con- 
cordance) should not oceupy more than two or three hours, 
at the most, with a text of ordinary length and degree of 
difficulty. The material so obtained may, under ordinary 
circumstances, be organized into a “skeleton” or preliminary 
outline within half an hour or an hour. Now read up a com- 
mentary on the passage. Consult postils and the outlines in 
homiletical magazines or works of reference. Incorporate the 
ideas, illustrations, ete., drawn from these sources with the 
material independently obtained. Such ought to be the nor- 
mal process of our sermon-making, whether the marginal 
apparatus of our Bibles and the Concordance are used or not. 
Sermons based on such thorough preparatory work will be 
distinguished by an immediateness, a freshness, and a wealth 
of truly Scriptural thoughts as will make the Sunday dis- 
course a rich feast for devout and believing souls. 


Cex apt Subtert. 


According as the subject of a sermon is related to the text, 
we distinguish various species of sermons. The Text Sermon 


(Analytical, Expository Sermon) is based on ‘exposition (exe- 


~ gesis). The.Subject Sermon (Synthetic Sermon) is based on 


a topical division of the e subject ¢ or theme. 


Subject sermons (synthetical sermons) differ from text — 
sermons in their treatment of the text. In subject sermons 


we “draw ; from the text a certain subject, usua ally stating it. 
distinctly i in “the form of a proposition, fand then the text has 
no further p: part inv » the sermon ; 3) but" the subject is divided and 
treated according to its own nature, just as it would be if 
not derived from a text.” (Broadus.) Usually the subject is. 
present to the mind before a text is found, which serves as 
a Scriptural substratum to the sermon. In expository preach- 
ing the parts of the sermon are frequently present to the 
mind before the proposition is formed, while in synthetic 
preaching the subject is necessarily present first, and is then 
divided into parts. 

Subject sermons are the result, not ee textual study, but. 
of the occasion. This occasion may be: 

A festival of the church-year. 

A congregational festival or special service. 

An event in the life of the community or nation. 

Some special danger to the spiritual life of the congre- 
gation. 

A strong impression of some Scriptural truth, which starts 
a line of thought independently of the text or context, and 
which is made the subject of the sermon. It is clear that in 
such a case the text is merly a motto stated at the head of 
the sermon, and giving the overtone that is heard through 
the sermon. 

Text Sermons (Analytical, Expository Sermons) are 
classified under two general heads, according as, they treat 
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the textual matter in its textual order (simple analysis), or 
organize the textual matter according to certain view-points 
obtained by topical division of the theme oe analysis). 


A. ANALYSIS, ES ya es At eso eee 


Simple (progressive, natural) analysis is the sermon "Contr a. 
process which t takes up for discussion the verses of the text 
‘in their order as they stand, and treats them exegetically one 
at a time or in groups. The unity of the sermon consists in 
its adherence to a plan which brings all thoughts of the ser- 
mon into relation to the leading thought of the text. (Textual 
sermons in the strictest sense.) 


, Lext: Matt. 27, 15—26. 

Proposition: The Unjust Judgment of Pilate. 

1) He condemns Jesus, the Innocent. 

2) He releases Barabbas, the guilty. 

It will be observed that in the sermons built on this 
simplest plan, the proposition and parts are merely headings 
of the text and of its sections. The proposition states the 
leading thought or lesson of the text; the parts indicate the 
subdivision of the text.. Sometimes the lesson (or applica- 
tion) 1s stressed in the proposition, but most frequently the 
proposition is merely the caption which we might write over» 
the text. As for instance: “The parting benediction of our 
Lord” (Luke 24, 50—53). Or: “The story of the ten lepers.” 
Or: “The raising of Lazarus.” Or: “A comforting parable 
of our Lord.” Properly speaking, not the proposition, but the 
text_is divided, being treated in the natural order of textual 
subdivisions, “and under each subdivision the verses taken up 
for discussion as they stand. The formal announcement of 
proposition and parts is not strictly necessary in such ser 
mons. 

Analytical sermons of this (“progressive,” exegetical) 
character may be considered, according to the character of 
the texts which they treat, under the following heads: Ser- 
mons based on exposition of 1) narrative texts (stories, inci- 
dents), 2) prophecies and types, 3) parables, 4) devotional or 
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exhortatory texts (including Psalms), and 5) doctrinal texts. 
It is evident that some texts will partake of the character 
of two or more, possibly all of these, varieties of content; 
a prophecy may contain doctrine, exhortation, ete. But the 
classification will serve for purposes of inductive study. — 


I. Narrative Texts. 
~ Thesé supply the bulk of the Gospel-lessons in the peric- 
opal systems. The simplest form of text-sermon does not go 
beyond an exposition of each part of the text, adding the 
application’ after each verse or group of verses. 


Text: John 4, 15—26. 

Proposition: How Jesus Leads the Samaritan Woman 
to the Fountain of Living Water. 

1) He turns her thoughts from temporal to spiritual 
things. 

2) He shows her the need of a fountain of imps water 
by exposing to her her own sins. 

3) He instructs her concerning the Messiah and true 
worship. 

In the following sketch the lesson of the same text is 
stated in the proposition, and the subheads are generalt- 


‘zations on the text; but in its working out this sermon 


would not differ essentially from the preceding. 


Text: John 4, 15—26. 

Proposition: How the Lord Leads Men to a Knowledge 
of Salvation. 

1) He brings them to a realization of sin. 

a) The story, vv.16—19. (Treated exegetically. Expo- 
sition.) 

b) Application. 

2) He rouses a desire for help. 

a) The story, vv. 20—24. 

b) Application. 

3) He leads them to glad assurance. 

a) The story, vv. 25. 26. 

b) Application. 


ee Se 
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The following outline is of the same type: 
Text: Acts 12, 5—11. 


Peter Imprisoned — Peter Delivered. 


1) Peter in prison. Danger, v. 2. No human help possible. 
Death seemed certain. The death-watch placed’ on Peter. 
Application: Christians have seasons of trouble. Enemies. 
Bonds of disease. How slow, how long the nights! Easily 


_ obsessed by doubts, faith endangered. Yet observe Peter: 


Slept. Amazing fact. Between two soldiers, last night, 
in bonds. Why so calm? Texts from Psalms breathing as- 
surance and trust. Cf. John 21,18f.! Was ready to die, 
ready to labor on. Slept. Application: Though sorrowful 
and afflicted, we may rejoice. The Lord our Father. Ser- 
mon on the Mount. “All things must work together for 
good,” etc. — Predestination. But the last enemy comes, 
death. All human aid of no avail. But there is one who 
remembers us as He remembered Peter: 


2) Congregation prayed, v.5. Was heard. Even the faith- 


ful unable to grasp the miracle, vv.12—17. Application: 


This should strengthen us in trouble. Often all help seems 
impossible, yet we continue to pray, pray against hope; the 
Lord will help. Examples: from Old Testament, from daily 


life. Prayer a command; a privilege. “Be instant in 


prayer.” “Pray without ceasing.” 


II. Prophetic Texts. Typology. 


Prophecy and fulfilment is so large an element in the 
Scriptures that it calls for homiletical treatment. As the 
various pericopal systems do not contain many prophetic 
texts, and these mainly from the New Testament, prophetic 
material should occasionally be chosen for sermons on free 
texts, especially for series of Sunday evening addresses. 
Naturally the treatment of such passages will be expository, 
and will consist in the exegetical analysis of the passage 
(prophecy and fulfilment), to which will be added application 
(comfort, warning, etc.). 

3 
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The entire typology of the Old Testament. is available for 
sermons of the expository kind. Such types of Christ as 
Moses, Joseph, David, and the institutions of the Old Cove- 
nant (the Tabernacle in the wilderness, Sacrifice, the Pass- 
over), incidents like the brazen serpent, David crossing Kid- 
ron, etc. provide much textual material. 


The following text contains a twofold typology, Zion 
_(Jerusalem) standing for the Jewish people, and the Jewish 
people again being a type of the New Testament Church. 
The passage is descriptive of the New Testament Zion, as - 
1) firmly built, 2) the beloved of God, 3) a glorious city. 


Text: Ps. 87, 1—3. 


1) Zion. What? Where? Temple — fortress — ever flow- 
ing spring. Impregnable. 

Application: Church of Christ. Gal. 4,26; Rev. 21,2; 
Ts! 52s) Heb. 1S) 14) die 10 

Foundations. Is. 55, 3. Covenant with every believer. 
Also with us. Ezek. 16,60. Baptism. Jer. 32, 4C. 

The age of promise, now fulfilment. Built on foundation 
of Christ and the apostles. How necessary such assurance! 
Our enemies; without — within. 


2) Land of Israel. The Holy City. Capital of the cove- 
nant nation. 

Application: As Israel was led out of the house of bond- 
age in Egypt to the promised land, so we out of the bondage 
of sin. Call. Conversion. Sanctification. Saved from an 
evil conscience. The Lord loveth. Jerusalem — “city of 
peace.” Comfort. ‘The peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing. Cf. Is. 30, 19. 


3) Glorious things spoken. The glories of ancient Jeru- 
salem. The glorious history of ancient Israel. Jerusalem 
the center of true worship.' The Temple-sacrifices. ‘ 

Application: The Church glorious. .a) A glorious history. 
Pentecost. Conquest. Persecution. Growth. Glorious in 


its literature — creeds, hymns, music. Glorious its univer- 
sality, vv. 4—6. 


\ 
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‘b. Greater its hidden glory. Truth of Revelation. Highest 
wisdom. Glorious its conquests over sin. Glorious its power 
of faith. 

e. This glory will be revealed. Heb. 12,22. Judgment 
Day. The invisible made visible. Lowliness now, glory then. 
All tears wiped away. This hope based on the foundation of - 
our faith, the Rock Christ. 


III.. Parables. 


The parables of our Lord are almost without exception 
available for expository treatment.» Frequently the sermon 
will be simple exposition of the verses of the text, a verse at’ 
a time, and general and specific application at the end. The 
parables of the Sower, the Tares, the Unjust Judge, the Rich 
Fool, and others are most readily treated in this way. ‘Others 
contain natural divisions which furnish as many subdivisions 
for the sermon, as the Good Samaritan, the Great Supper, 
and others. Sometimes two parables may be subsumed under 
a general head, as in the following: 


i LS 
Text: Matt. 4, 26—32. 
(The parables of the seed growing secretly and the mustard seed.) 
Proposition: The Growth of God’s Kingdom. 


1) It is secret and mysterious, wrought by the Word 
alone, vv. 26—380. . 
9) At first unpretentious, the Kingdom spreads out and 
gives security to those who are members in it. 

It is clear that we have here not properly a division of 
_ the subject, but of the text. Each sermon-division stands 
for a section of the text. And the character of the sermon 
is not greatly altered by the wording of the proposition. — 
The parable of the Unmerciful Servant, Matt. 18, 283—35, may 
be treated under any of the following announcements of 
theme: “The parable of the unmerciful servant”; “The ad- 
monition of Christ, that we forgive one another our sins’; 
“The kingdom of Christ a kingdom of forgiveness”; “What 
does our Lord say in to-day’s Gospel-lesson regarding the 
spirit of brotherly love?” “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
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forgive those who trespass against us”; “Woe unto him who 
does not forgive his brethren their sins!” ‘Beware of an un- 
forgiving spirit!” “Forgiving mercy.” The necessary basis 
of the sermons preached on all these subjects would be an 
exposition of the text, followed by illustration, admonition, 
comfort, ete., 

As noted hereafter, it is possible to preach subject-sermons 
on the parables, but the most natural method, and that which 
alone does justice to the parable as such, is the text-sermon, 
which simply explains the parable and applies it to the 
hearer. 


IV. Devotional and Exhortatory Texts. 


In devotional texts are included many Psalms, many pas- 
sages from the prophets, and most of the prayers recorded in 
the Bible. Inasmuch as they contain prophecy and doctrine, 
they overlap with other groups of texts. But they constitute 
so important an element of the Scriptures that they may be 
regarded as a separate class. Hzxhortatory texts are found 
throughout the Old and New Testaments in great abundanee, 
especially in the prophetic books and in the Psalms, in the 
sayings of Christ, and in the epistles. The epistles are 
usually composed of a doctrinal portion and of an exhorta- 
tory portion, which follows the former. In others the doe- 
trine is presented in the form of exhortation, or, again, the 
exhortation may contain important doctrinal statements. Yet — 
the Spirit Himself declares that the Word of God is “profit- 
able for instruction in righteousness” (which does not mean 
the Law, but Gospel admonition), and the preacher should 
not overlook that large element of Scripture which is of the 
exhortatory character. Devotional and exhortatory texts are 
especially adaptable for sermonic treatment, as the very text 
is liturgical and homiletical, and as such in the highest sense 
suitable for Christian meditation and discourse. 

In the case of the Psalms, the sermon form which dis- 
penses with announcement of themes and division (homily 
in the strictest sense, by some authors called “expository,” as 
distinguished from all other sermon forms) is the most 
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natural and most effective method. In the case of other de- 
votional and exhortatory texts, the general lesson is stated in 
the proposition, and, as always in the case of natural analy- 
sis, each section of the text furnishes a subhead for the propo- 
sition. 

V. Doctrinal Texts. 

“All Seripture is profitable for doctrine” — yet there are 
passages which either explicitly or by direct implication state 
some truth of revelation and hence are in a special sense doc- 
trinal. Under homiletical treatment all doctrinal passages 
are, of course, made to teach lessons for conduct, or are ex- 
hibited as sources of comfort, hope, etc. Yet they are a class 
by themselves, homiletically, and form the basis of so-called 
“doctrinal” sermons — sermons in which instruction in the 
doctrines of Christianity predominates. 

Most doctrinal sermons are topical sermons. That is to 
say, they do not take up the various textual elements in their 
order, but proceed on a topical division of the theme. But 
there are many doctrinal texts which may be treated along 
lines of simple (natural) analysis. One part of the text after 
another is taken up and its bearing upon the doctrine ex- 
pounded. 

Text: Rom. 5,1.2: “Therefore, being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; by 
whom also we have access by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” i 


Proposition: The Believer’s Happy State. 


1) He has peace with God. 
2) He stands fast in the grace of God. 
3) He exults in hope of the glory of God. 


Short doctrinal texts may frequently be separated into 
their constituent grammatical parts, and each part made 
a division of the sermon. Sometimes the text itself is the 
theme; hence, strictly speaking, no proposition is needed, 
and the announcement of parts is simply a repetition of 
certain portions of the text. 


Text» Jas 4h a> Xe an Hawes A RE 
ye ask, and! neceiine meig, Ieeaine Ye ack gms.” ee 
Proposition: Me Starilityy af Qur Prayers. g 

b) We hame net hea we ark mot oy 

2), We asks, andi neceine mat, Iams We RC IRS, 

Pent: 1 Dehn 2, 16> ao Nhe 
eyes, and! the pinidia, aif Ti”? 

Proposition: The Bkmenis af Wardihax, : 

bt) The lust af the fegh, ® The ew ot Re gee 

3) The pride. asf Tia, 


Tent> Mets KT; 30> “Brcwene Te Rath sqqataned a ae 
the which Ele willl judge adhe ward Dy Tighe be Cat 
man whem He lhaith axdkieds wherad Re hath given as 
Surance unéo alll mam, in thet Be Deh waked Bie Prom the 
dead,” 

Proposition: The Genrall Tawmant, 

Lk) God will Fudge the wera. 

2) God willl jude the wert Ja wht y 

3) God willl judge tlhe wend yp Jeans Chast : 


Fee nn Re et 
Teot: Titus, tk—Rk: “Rar The gaat VF Qed” ete. se 
Proposition: Chanacienities af the Qraapel, “ 
b Tt is the gift ar gmaee ef Qad. 
2) It brings: salvation, ; 
3) Th appears wate alll mem. . 
4) Tt teaches ws te TKe@ a Telte RR 4 
Tent: b Per 3, tS: “Chait ake hath ance ailieed REE 


sins, the Just four the wiht, Rak Be aight: Meda a A 
Ged” 


Ne a oe 


Tea: John 2, 16. a 

(So proposition.) the 

5) The love of God. 2) The evidence of it. Ct 
8) The end or design of it. gor: 
i Teast: Vitus 2, 8. ae 
_ Proposition: Preacher and People. oe 

_ I) The preacher. — “These things affirm a errgG < 
| 2) The people. —“That they who have believed... to 
a1: instain good works,” a : 


4 2) The profit. —“These things are good and profitable.” 


Ten: Titus 2, 4—7. 
| Proposition: The Love of God. 


1) The extent of His love. —“His love toward men” 4 
_ 2) The revelation of this love, — “Acceording to His Sh 
sercy ... through Jesus Christ” 


_ 3) The reason for the revelation of this love. — “That we %, 
mld be made heirs.” 

| Sudging simply from the form of the propositions and ee 
in these examples, one might be Jed to think that they 

vonstitute the basis for subject-sermons. It is evident, how- 

r, that in each case the tect is the basis of division, and 

2 propositions and parts are merely genera) heads for the 

won of the text and of its various constituent elements. 


B AMALYSIS, TOPICAL. 


Topical analysis is similar to simple (natural, progressive) 
nalysis, inasmuch as the entire text is treated in all its parts. 
t may even, like simple analysis, follow the order of words 


or verses in the text. But it differs from simple analysis 
yasmuch ae the order of thoughts in the sermon is not deter- 
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mined: by the text, but by the subject. It treats the text not 
simply’ exegetically, but {ro from certain points of view, -which~ 
are obtained ed by louigat division of the theme. Such division, 
/ however, is intimately connected with textual study. It is 
frequently suggested in part by the text and in part by 
the thought-elements of the subject. The leading thought 
(theme, Grundgedanke, expressed in the proposition, Thema) 
of such sermons may be the leading thought or outstanding 
lesson of the text, or it may be a minor (subordinate) textual 
element. ‘Sermons considered under this head are analytical 
(expository) because they treat the text exegetically, though 
not always. in the order of the verses; they are topical be- 
cause the analysis proceeds along lines established by a logical 
division of the sermon proposition. 

By far the greater part of the sermons on pericopal texts 
are built on lines of topical analysis. : 

Examine first some specimens in which the order of verses 
in the text is retained in the exposition. 


Text: John 11, 1—16. 


Proposition: How may Christians Remain Steadfast in 
Affliction ? 
When they know, 


1) That their trouble redounds to the glory of God. 
Vv. 1—5. 


(Nott. — This subdivision is suggested by the words of 
the Lord to the messenger: “This sickness i is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God,” ete.) a ee 

2),That God will save them in due time. Vv. 6—10. 

(Nore. — This subdivision is suggested by the delay of 
Jesus in coming to Bethany.) 

3) That their faith will be strengthened. Vy. 11—15. 


(Notre. — This subdivision is suggested by the Lord’s 
words: “I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to 
the intent ye may believe.’’) 


The fact that the order of verses as they stand is here fol- 
lowed, is accidental. The sermon is not based on a simple 
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following out of the order of events in the narrative, with 
interspersed interpretation, but proceeds from a _ thought 
which the text suggested to the preacher: “How may a Chris- 
tian remain steadfast in affliction?’ The sermon is in es- 
sence exposition of the text; it is a “text sermon”; but the 
entire text is treated from the view-point of the proposition. 
Hence we have analysis indeed, but analysis proceeding from 
a certain “topos” (locus communis, Gesichtspunkt, Richt- 
punkt), therefore topical analysis. 


Text: John 11, 17—27. 
Proposition: Our Comfort in the Sorrow of Bereavement. 


1) We are in great need of such comfort. 
V.17. Death a tyrant. God appears far away, ete. 


2) We find such comfort in the Lord. 

V.19. Men are poor comforters. V.20f—26a. The Lord 
comforts. 

3) Such comfort is received by true faith. 

Vv. 26b. 27. 

Here again one idea: strongly impressed the preacher dur- 
ing his meditations on the passage, and he decided to treat 
_ the entire text( hence exposition, analysis) from that point 
of view (hence topical). The circuinstance that the order of 
verses could be preserved for homiletical treatment was again 
accidental. From_the standpoint of homiletical-art;-sermons~ 
built along the lines here illustrated rank. highest. ; 


——— aceon 


Variety Attained by Topical Treatment. 

Text: The Gospel of Easter Sunday. 

Propositions and parts: 

a. The Resurrection of Christ. 

1) The foundation of our faith, and 

2) The foundation of our hope. 
~h. The Significance of the Resurrection of Christ. 

1) On it rests our faith. 

2) On it reposes our hope. 

(Observe that these propositions do not differ in essence.) 
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ce. The Comfort of the Resurrection of Christ. There is 

1) Full grace for all sinners, 

2) Sure grace for all sinners. 

(Note that the first part above, a and b, is made the sub- 
ject’ of c.) 

d. The Resurrection a Glorious Justification. 


1) For Christ, 2) For all sinners. 
e. Christ Is Risen! 
1) A glorious miracle, 2) A certain truth, 


3) A great comfort. 

f. The Easter Message. 

1) The messenger, 2) The hearers, 

3) Its contents, 4) Its effect. 

g. The Stone Is Rolled Away. 

1) From the grave of Christ, 

2) From our heart, 

3) From the graves of our dead. 

(Same as d. in actual treatment, only the announcement 
being stated in figurative language, and a subdivision being 
raised to the importance of a main division.) 

In the sermons outlined above the entire text has been 
treated, hence they are expository; but the exposition is 
varied according to this or that thought being made directive 
for the contents of the sermon. The analysis of the text is 
not natural, but topical. It is clear to the student why some 


homiletical works refer to this type of sermon as “subject-_ 


text sermons.” They derive their character in equal propor- 
tion from a consideration of the tert and of some line of 
thought related to the swbject. which the preacher desires 


to develop. That the arrangement of thoughts in topico- | 


analytical. sermons is not determined by the order of verses 
in the text will be seen from the following outline: 


Text: Matt. 28, 1—10. 


Proposition: Easter the Festival of Life. 


1) A miracle of life. a) The circumstances, vy. 1—4. 
b) “He lives!” vv. 6. 7.9.10. (Note omission of vv.5 and 8, 
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which are treated under another head.) c) V.6: “As He 
said” — by His own power. : 

2) A message of life. a) Vv.5.6. The angel’s “Fear 
not!” Redemption. b) V.7. Tell His disciples, tell all sin- 
ners — the Gospel of the Atonemént. 

3) It bears fruit unto life. a) V.8. Joy, the joy of faith. 


Jesus the Messiah, the Friend of sinners, the Mediator, ap- © 


proved by the Father. What joy! b) Vez LO: “See Je- 
sus”: to worship Him, to love Him and serve Him. 

In this Easter sermon the various points of the text are 
taken up, not in the order of the verses, but in their relation 
to the proposition and its parts. 


Advantages of the Sermon. Based on Topical Analysis. 


Concerning the advantages which this species of sermon 
presents in comparison with subject sermons, hereafter to be 
considered, John A. Broadus has the following in his Treatise 
on the Preparation and Delwery of Sermons, Fourth Edition, 
1872, p. 294 f.: — 


“A well-constructed text-sermon of this-kind has most of — 


the advantages possessed by subject sermons, and the great 
additional advantage that it is much more intimately in con- 
tact with the text, drawing from it not only the subject 
treated, but all the leading thoughts of the treatment. This 
method, accordingly, is very largely adopted. ‘It gives ample 
opportunity for variety, freshness, originality. ‘A tact is 
needed in the preacher to discover the hidden skeleton. This 
tact will be acquired gradually and surely, by every one who 
earefully cultivates himself in all homiletic respects. Like all 
nice discernment, it comes imperceptibly in the course of 
training and discipline, and therefore no single and par- 
ticular rule for its acquisition can be laid down. Jt must 
be acquired, however, or the fundamental talent for textual 
sermonizing will be wanting. Moreover, this tact should be 
judicious. It is possible to find more meaning in a text than 
it really contains... . This talent for detecting the signifi- 
cance of Scriptures must be confined to the gist of it — to 
the evident and complete substance of it.’ (Shedd, p. 152.) 
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The German preachers, who have to preach many times in 
successive years upon the same passage, often show great 
ingenuity in striking out new plans for the same text, 


plans which shall make a complete section of the whole pas- _ 


sage, but in a new direction. ‘Take, for example, the his- 
tory of Peter’s denial. I can set out either from the fact 
of the denial itself, considering it as to its causes, its con- 
sequences, etc., or from the danger into which one gets who 
warms himself with the world; or from the thought that in 
this world ‘everything helps when a disciple is to be brought 
to fall; or from the repentance of Peter, which presupposes 
as well love as weakness of love; or I can set forth the power 
of the love of Jesus in His look at Peter, a) how it humbles 
him, better than law and penalty could do, b) how it makes 
a new man of him. Im all five sermons the whole of the 
text would have place, but every time in « different hght” 
(Palmer, Hom., p. 378.)” j 


Cc. THE INTERMEDIARY TYPE. 


A large number of sermons may be said to take an inter- 


mediary position between simple and topical analysis. Soeme- 
times the theme and parts so slightly differ in their sequence 
from the order of thoughts in the text that it is dificult to 
decide whether the division of the sermon is logical or textual, 
2. €., Whether it is based upon a consideration of the theme or 
of the text. As for instance: 


Text: Rom. 14,12: “So, then, every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” : 

Proposition : Accountability to God. 

1) An account is to be rendered to God. 

2) Every one of us is to render account. 

3) Every one is to render an account of himself. 

This division would be called simple analysis because the 
divisions are evidently suggested by the text; yet not wholly 
so, since there is an inversion of the order of “shall give an 
account” and “every one.” In this detail the division follows 
topical and not textual lines, 
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Again, there are texts which, if considered in their en- 
tirety, suggest one possible division only, and still do not 
permit this division to follow the natural order of the words 
or verses. As for instance: 


Text: Deut. 24,18: “Thou shalt remember that thou wast 
a bondman in Egypt, and the Lord, thy God, redeemed thee 
thence; therefore 1 command thee to do this thing.” 

Proposition: A Memorable Deliverance. 

1. The deliverance wrought. “Thou wast a bondman,” ete. 

As the Lord ransomed the children of Israel from Egyp- 
tian oppressors, so in matchless grace He liberates His people 
from a more awful captivity. He redeems: a. from the curse 
of the Law, Gal. 3, 10—13; , Acts 13, 38. 39; Rom. 8, 1; 
b. from the guilt of sin, Eph.1,7; c¢. from the slavery of 
sin, Rom. 6,12—22; d. from the tyranny of Satan, Luke 11, 
21.22; Col.1,13; Heb. 2,14.15; e. from all iniquity, Titus 
2,14; f. from the evils of the world, Gal. 1,4; 2 Cor. 6,17. 18; 
tT John 2; 15. Sas : 

2. The deliverer described. “The Lord, thy God, redeemed 
thee.” 

Here are: a. the infinite love of the Father, Rom. 5, 8; 
John 3,1; 4,9.10; b. the propitiatory sacrifice and substitu- 
tion of the Son, 1 Pet.1,18.19; Kom. 3, 24.25; «¢ the grace 
and power of the Holy Spirit, John 16,8—14; 1 Cor. 6,11; 
2 Cor 3,11. 18: 

3. The remembrance enjoined. “Thou shalt remember.” 

Applicable to the people of God in every age, and extends. 
to all the blessings they receive. As regards the inestimable 
blessing of redemption: a. we shall remember it with grati- 
tude, Ps. 103,1—4; b. with adoring praise, Is. 12,1; ¢. with 
deepening affection, 1 John 4,19; d. perpetually, Rev. 1, 5. 6. 

4. The obedience commanded. “Therefore I command 
thee to do this thing.” 

The obedience of God’s people was demanded on the 
ground of the divine goodness. Redemption is designed and 
calculated to promote obedience to Him who loved us so. 
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“There is no living faith without loving obedience.” 1 Cor. 


6,19.20: “Ye are not your own; for ye are bought with 
a price; therefore,” ete. 2Cor.5,14.15: “For ithe love of, 
Christ constraineth us,” ete. 

This sermon very much resembles analysis of the simple 
kind. It exhibits the typology of the deliverance from Egypt. 
The text really furnishes the division of the theme. Yet not 
wholly, since the initial words: “Thou shalt remember” are 
considered not in their textual order, but in Part 3. In this 
detail there is a departure from simple analysis, or homily. 

Again: Matt. 6,33: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 


unto you.” Here there can be only one theme, which may — 


be worded: “The Supreme Object of Human Endeavor.” 
And the division is just as simple: 1) What should men 
seek? “The kingdom of God,” ete. 2) How should it be 
sought? “First” in order of time, of importance, ete. 
3) Why? a. Because the Lord commands: “Seek ye.” b. He 
also promises: “All these things,” ete. — Here 3a. is out of 
the textual order, indicating that the division of the sermon 
was not determined by the text exclusively, but was influenced 
by homiletical expediency. Yet the outline evidently points 
to simple analytical (expository) treatment. We should eall 
it an Intermediary Type. The number of such sermons is 
very large. 


D. THE THREE VARIETIES OF TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 


According .as the thoughts of the text affect the plan of 
the sermon, all discourses built along lines of topical expo- 
sition may be grouped under one‘of three heads: 


1. Sermons in which the leading thought or outstanding 
lesson of the text is the theme of the sermon, developed 
topically. 

2. Sermons in which some subordinate thought contained 
in the text is made the leading thought of the discourse, de- 
veloped topically. 

3. Sermons in which the text (usually a narrative) is 
treated first analytically (exegesis) and then by symbolism or 
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allegory, yielding edifying thoughts through the suggestive- 
ness of the text along spiritual lines. 

These distinctions should be noted. : 

All these sermons treat the entire text exegetically; hence 
we call them analytical. They follow lines of thought deter- 
mined by a division of the theme according to certain view- 
points; hence we call them topical. In other words, the 


divisions of the sermon are not simply headings for the 


various groups of verses which make up the text, but indi- 
cate the manner in which the textual elements are grouped 
with relation to the theme. But the sermons built along the 
lines of group one, above, are strictly textual, those along 
lines of group two, textual in a modified sense, and those 
based on symbolism, approach the character of subject- 
sermons in their lack of relationship to the original intent 
and purpose of the passage. 


1. When the leading thought of the text is made subject 
of the sermon. 


In the following skeleton-outlines the burden of the text 


-is made the subject of the sermon. But in the division of the 


subject the preacher was guided not simply by the text, but 
exhibits various points which occurred to him during textual 
study, and which are more or less related to the subject. The 
homiletical process is this: The preacher studies his text 
with the aid of context, parallels, concordance, commentaries, 
Biblical dictionaries, ete., as outlined in our introductory 
chapter. He discovers the leading thought of the text, and 
determines upon it as his sermon theme. He formulates the 
theme in a proposition. He makes his outline, incorporating 
the ideas and facts which he accumulated in the work of tex- 
tual study, but arranges these facts, ideas, applications, ete., 
in relation to the theme, and not simply in the order of 
thought which the text has. If the textual order is followed, 
that is accidental. What is material is the division of the 
subject along topical lines. Yet we have not a subject- 
sermon, but an expository sermon, since it derives its matter 
from the text. It differs from the process of simple (natural) 
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analysis only in this, that it obtains the arrangement of this 
matter by establishing a certain order in which the preacher 
believes that he can treat the text most effectively. The 
view-points which determine this arrangement of sermon 
material may be: Comparison, Contrast, Motives, Proof, 
Appeal, ete.; or they are the answers to such questions as 
Who? what? when? where? how? why? ete.; or the sermon 
subject may be divided logically. From the view-points 
(téx01) so obtained the theme is treated — hence topical; but 
the subject-matter is all derived from textual study — hence 
analytical. It is possible, for example, to treat the text 
1Tim.1,15 (“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that.Christ Jesus came into the ‘world to save 
sinners of whom I am chief’) in such a way that the main 
thought of the text furnishes the main thought of the sermon, 
while the subdivisions are obtained by consideration of 
topics: Who (saves)? Whom (does He save)? How (does ~ 
He save)? The following sermon outlines are of the same 


general nature. ? : 3 
Text: Ps. 32. opercal oes 
Proposition: The Comforting Doctrine of the Forgive- 


mess of Sins. 


1) Who forgives sins? a) Strictly speaking, God alone, 
vv. 2.5. “Who can forgive sins but God only?” Mark 2, 7. 


b) His ministering servants forgive sins through Him. 


“‘Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them.” 
John 20, 28. 


2) Whose sins are forgiven? a) That person’s sins who 


realizes that he is a sinner, vv.4.5. b) That person’s sins 
who is sorry on account of them, and confesses them to God, 
v.5. c¢) That person’s sins who believes in Jesus Christ. 

3) herein does the forgiveness of sins consist? a) Not 
in this,that they are annihilated. b) In that they are par- 
doned; their guilt is taken away for Christ’s sake. 

4) Whe: hen are sins forgiven? a) Here in time, v. 6, in the 
day of grace. b) Not after death, when the bade of great 


waters overtake the sinner, v. 6. 
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5) How are sins forgiven? a) They are entirely forgiven. 
b) They are forgiven at once. ce) They are forgiven forever. 

6) What follows the forgiveness of sins? a) Great bless- 
ing, vv.1.2. b) Gratitude to God, v.6. ©) God’s sure pro- 
tection, v. 7. d) The Lord’s safe guidance, v. 8. e) Childlike 
obedience, v. 9. f) Gladness, v.11. g) Eternal life. 


Peat Wath os43: 

Proposition: Ye Are the Salt of the Earth. 

1) (Why?) 

a) There is need. Water (2 Kings 2,20) and meat need 

. salt to keep them pure and from putrefaction. Honey of no 
account for such purpose. The salt must be thoroughly 
-rubbed in; not a few grains scattered here and id_there. — 
World is Omictal iat eae arieisetion ot aii: las lax Christians 
are in danger of falling back into the ways of sin. 

b) Christianity supplies that need. Apostles — 3,000 and 
more; Paul at Ephesus, Corinth, Philippi; Luther and 
others. 

ce) Of the earth. Not only in our homes, but abroad; the 
apostles to all the world then known; Christians wherever 
they went. Missions. 

2) (How long?) 

“As long as it shall keep its savor.” When salt is dull, 
it is of no account; cast out. — Warning to Christianity: 
the churches of the seven cities, Rev. 1—3; Church of the 
East cast out by Mohammedans; Church of the West — 
Papacy and corruption. — To-day: Christian life in so many 
cases dead; “Go-to-church Sunday” a sign of the sad state of 
affairs; savorless Christians. 

Be salt; don’t lose your savor; pray for the Holy Spirit, 
that He may make you a power for good. 


Text: John 38, 9—13. 
Proposition: A Divine Revelation is Necessary unto Sal- 
vation. 


1) Can God reveal Himself to man? 
4 


Crith as 
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a) He who gave man his faculties of mind can certainly 
also impart knowledge to man. 5; 

b) God makes Himself known to a certain degree to the 
heathen through the book of nature. 


c) As God can show His wisdom and power in nature, so . 


He can reveal His gracious will to man. 


2) How does God reveal Himself to man? 


God reveals Himself through the Son and throdeh the 
Holy Ghost, vv. 11—138. 


a) At the time Jesus was talking to Nicodemus, He was 
in His own person revealing what He had seen and heard in 
heaven. 

b) In the Old Testament times “holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” (Moses, David, 
Isaiah, ete.). 2 Tim. 3,15—17; 2 Pet. 1, 21. 

ce) The apostles spake in words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth. 1 Cor. 2, 12—21. 


3) When is God’s revelation a blessing to us? 
It is such when we use it aright. This implies: 


a) That we do not treat the Word as did the Pharisees. 
a) They had the Old Testament. In a manner they made 
much over it. b) They had also the traditions of the elders, 
and only too often gave more heed to that which this or that 
teacher said than to that which God says. Jesus had to ask 
Nicodemus, y. 10. 

b) That we “hold it sacred, gladly hear and learn it.” 
a) Hold it sacred; it is God’s Word, not man’s opinion, v. 11. 
b) Gladly hear and learn it. At home, at school, in church. 
Be in earnest as was Nicodemus. Do not be ashamed to ask 
for instructions. Receive the witness, v. 11. 


Conclusion. — Do you value and use the Word of God? 


“Blessed are they that hear the Word of God and keep it.” 
Luke 11, 28. 


Here the topical arrangement is: Potentiality, Modality, 
Condition. 


<p. pennceite 
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Text: Mark 10, 13—16. 


Proposition: The Saying of Our Lord: “Suffer Little 
Children to Come unto Me.” 


It contains, 


1) Necessary instruction. 


V.18a. They were brought to Jesus. V.13b. Their re- * 


ception by the disciples; v. 14a, by Jesus. Savior of all men. 


2) Precious consolation. 


V.14b: “Of such is the kingdom of God.” Comfort for 
parents, teachers, pastors, all who are entrusted with the care 
of children. 

V.16. Proof of redeeming love. Inspiration for us, to 
whom the care of children is given. 


3) Solemn warning. 


V.14: “Forbid them not.” V.16: “Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” 

The view-points exhibited in this sermon occur very 
frequently in sermons that stress applicatio. Instruction 
(doctrine) in the first part, and comfort and warning in 
succeeding parts, is an exceedingly common treatment of 
narrative and devotional texts. Sometimes introduced by: 
(1) “How certain it is,” (2) “how comforting it is.” 


Text: Titus 1, 5—9. 
Proposition: Ministers. 


1) Their appointment. “Appoint.” 

2) Their character. “If any be blameless,” ete. 

3) Their service. “God’s steward.” 

This sermon resolves itself into the answer to the three 
questions: The ministry — whence? who? for what purpose? 
The answer to these questions determines the order of 
thoughts, and the order of thoughts contained in the text 
is not followed. (“God’s steward” is reverted to after the 
words following have received their exposition.) 
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Text: Titus 2, 11—15. 

Proposition: The Blest Hope. 

1) The dispensation of hope. “Looking for the blest 
hope.” 

2) Thevorigin and source of this hope. “Who gave Him- 
self for us,” ete.; and v.11. 

3) The office of this hope. “A people for His own pos- 
session” (R. V.), and v.12. 

Again, the various angles of the subject (“hope”) are all 
found in the text, but are arranged according to a logical 
plan. - 


2. When a subordinate thought of the text is made subject 
of the sermon. 
Under the aspect of a subordinate thought, all the 
thoughts of the text are treated. Examples: 


Text: John 10, 17—?1. 


Proposition: The Work of the Good Shepherd Has the 
_ Approval of God. 


1) Because it is the work of the God-man. 

Not mere man, v.20. But also God, vv. 15.17.18. Con- 
text, vv. 25.29f. Foretells suffering and resurrection. 

2) Beeause God has sent Christ and has commissioned 
Him. 

Not a false Messiah, Matt. 24,24. But: Heb.5,5. Text, 
v.18b. Parallels. — The true Messiah, sent by the Father. 

3) Because Jesus has: done His work freely and to. the 
satisfaction of the Father. 

Not foreed service, free, vv.17.18a. Parallels. Hence 
well pleasing to God, v.17a. Parallels, e. g., Matt. 3, 17. 

This is a remarkable sermon, both for its unity of struc- 
ture and its felicitous use of textual elements. That the work 
of the Good Shepherd has the approval of God is a minor 


thought of the text, but is beautifully coordinated with every 
statement of the text in the above outline. 


Po se 
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The following outline illustrates the process of topical 
division with more detail. The subject is once more a sub- 
ordinate feature of the text, to which all the text is here 
brought into relation. 


Text: John 10, 11—16. 
Proposition: True Discipleship. 
1) The marks of true discipleship. 


a) First mark: “Hear His voice.” Four times, vv. 3. 
4.16; cf.27. Where do we hear His voice? In the Word, 
Sacraments. In the Gospel-message. Christ the Savior, 
vv. 24—26. Contrast, other ways: Roman penance; self- 
righteousness; unchristian cults (Russellism, Eddyism, etc.). 
Wolves, not shepherds. ; 

b) Second mark, v.14: “They know Him.” Jews knew 
Him indeed, but: vv. 20.26.27. Historical knowledge not 
sufficient. The devils, too, believe. True knowledge, vv. 2—4. 

ce) Third mark: They bear witness of their discipleship. 
As Christ did of His high-priestly office. The sacrifice, 
vv.10b.15b. We testify by our works. Present ourselves 
a living sacrifice, Ps. 51. Obedience, Rom. 12,1. Exposition: 
body — mind. 


2) The promises of true discipleship. 


a) The first promise: v.16a. Prophecies of the universal 
reign of the Messiah. Gentiles included. John 12, 20—23. 
Pentecost. ‘Missions. 

b) The second promise: v.16b. Third Article. Parallel 
texts from Old Testament, Ezek. 87, 22, etc. “Unity of the 
Church” — what? Invisible Church. Unity of faith and pro- 
fession. 

ce) The third promise: Will endure forever, vv. 28—30. 
Glorious and comforting promise. Though we fail, Church 
will exist and flourish, not one of the elect will be lost. Pre- 
destination. Finally one fold and one Shepherd. 


(Nore. — The sketch illustrates use of context.) 
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8. When the sermon is based on symbolism. 


‘When treating the Gospel-lesson for the Fourth Sunday 
after Epiphany, the storm on Galilee, the expository method 
will either direct us to a theme such as, “Rebuke and Com- 
fort for Those of Little Faith” (textual in the strict sense), 
or, “Why Does the Lord Sleep at Times?” (textual in a wider 
sense). But the common homiletical use of this text is based 
on symbolism: “The Storms which the Ship of the Church 
Must Overcome,” “The Church of Christ Cannot Perish,” 
“Jesus Is in Our Ship of Life,” ete. This kind of sermon 
can be called textual and expository only inasmuch as the 
text is usually treated exegetically and the symbolism then 
follows the exposition. Almost every Bible-story is sus- 
ceptible to such treatment. For instance, Peter in Prison — 

We in the prison of sin, awake! ete. 

This method of sermonizing should be employed with 

re aution. Used to excess, it will not only spoil the 
taste of the hearers for solid expository preaching, but the 
preacher will deteriorate in method. There is no easier wa 
to escape all the difficulties of a ot ply spirit- 
ualizing it and weaving fine comparisons and correspondences. 

Symbolism or allegory must not be confounded with ty- 
pology. In typology the correspondence between type and 
antitype is established by the Holy Spirit Himself. Sym- 
bolism is merely a fanciful treatment of a text along certain 
lines of more or less prominent correspondence between the 
features of the text and some aspect of Christian life. 

Neiter must symbolism be confounded with application. 

The Word of God is to be applied, being profitable for doc- 
trine, reproof, comfort, etc. But symbolism does not apply; 
it draws comparisons. It does not prove; it points out 
analogies. It is a singularly barren method of preaching, 
unless the occasion calls for a certain subject, and that sub- 
ject happens to be one that may be developed by analogy or 
symbol. 

In the following outline the sense of “Abide with me” is 
extended far beyond its intended meaning. The walk to 
Emmaus is made an allegory of the Christian life. 


% 
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~ 
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Text: Luke 24, 29. 
Proposition: The Prayer: “Abide with Me.” 
1) The grounds for this prayer. 
a) Exposition. The disciples of Emmaus on their way, 
and their néed of consolation and instruction. 
b) Symbolism. Our life a tortuous pathway to Emmaus 
amid craggy and rocky surroundings; therefore our need of 


instruction, warning, and encouragement. Jesus the only one 
to whom to appeal. 


2) The prayer itself. — 
a) Exposition. The disciples of Emmaus yearn for the 
Master and for more instruction. Their appeal. 


b) Symbolism. If we would only do the same! Then 
would the prayer be heartfelt and sincere. 


Conclusion. — Jesus will then abide, and our sorrows shall 
vanish. 


Symbolism is the basis of the following discourse: 


Text: 1 Kings 20, 29. 


Proposition: New-Year Accompaniments. 


What will the new year bring? wor writ Corsobe po LL Sen 
A), oA A renewal of life’s battle. ‘The nobility: of the life- 

conflict. , f, 

2) THe! atid Wat als pe ie The same old 

Syrians, with new faces possibly, but certainly with re- 

enforcements. erate 
3) The need for adequate preparation. In strength; in \ 

alertness; in self-possessio i 

3 The same victorious hie: To whom hill or 

valley battlefield is alike, and with whom menacing numbers 

and parading chariots do not count. 


5) The call for individual loyalty and fidelity (v.39). 
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THE CONTENT OF OUR SERMONS. 


Part I in this manual was concerned with the process 
of sermon-making, and illustrated the growth of a sermon 
out of its text. The present Second Part exhibits the con- 
tents of the Christian sermon. As a basis of classification 
we have adopted the fourfold use of the Word of God as 
stated 2 Tim. 3,16: “All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” Accordingly, we have 
classified sermons in four major groups—sermons mainly 
treating doctrine; sermons giving prominence to the polem- 
ical element; sermons that exhibit the Law; and sermons 
supplying the motive for righteousness of life (evangelical 
admonition). (Usus didascalicus, usus elenchticus, wsus 
epanorthoticus, and usus paedeuticus, as the older homileti- 
cians, on the basis of 2 Tim. 3, 16, classified the various 
forms of applicatio in the sermon.) It is manifestly not our 
purpose to assert that every sermon should restrict itself to 
one or the other of these purposes exclusively. A sermon 
exhibiting doctrine — and every expository sermon will be, 
in the main, doctrinal in its application of the text — may 
have a strong infusion of the polemical element; the Law 
may be stressed in connection with some point of Christian 
doctrine contained in the text; and as in the Pauline epistles, 
evangelical admonition (directed to the Christians) may con- 
tain references to the Law and reprove the impenitent sinner 
while encouraging the converted through the motives of the 
Gospel toward holiness of life. A technically complete ser- 
mon will contain all these elements. A discourse is hardly 
conceivable that will contain any one of these elements ex- 
clusively. Still, for purposes of classification, we may dis- 
cuss sermons with reference to contents, according as one or 
the other of these four elements predominates. 
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The present Part II is to serve as a manual of study 
leading up to the principles of style and rules of diction 
contained in Parts III and IV, and there amplified by briefer 
extracts illustrating such elements as paragraphing, sentence 
structure, climax, illustrations, figures of speech, ete. The 
choice of the particular sermons contained in our manual 
has also been governed by a consideration of the impression, 
somewhat prevalent in the Lutheran Church of our day, 
that English preaching must in some manner depart from 
the general style of preaching traditional with the German- — 
Lutheran pulpit, if it is to be truly English in language and 
American in style. The reason for this misconception is not 
far. to seek. It cannot be denied that the style of preaching 
customary with the Reformed pulpit departs in more than 
one respect from the manner of preaching which is ours by 
Lutheran tradition. By an error in reasoning — as we shall 
try to show — the impression has become rather general that 
in order to be truly English, or American, our English pulpit- 
work must, not in doctrine, of course, but in the mode of 
presentation, conform to the standards of the present-day 
Reformed pulpit. 

There are, in the main, two departures from the old 
Lutheran way which workers in the English field are prone 
to adopt in their endeavor to be quite Hnglish in their 
preaching. The first is concerned with a mere external: 
The announcement of the divisions of the sermon. Lutheran 
preachers in.all lands follow the custom of announcing the 
proposition (Thema) and its parts. But it is a mistake to 
assume that such announcements are foreign to the English 
pulpit. Spurgeon, for instance, rarely announces a distinctly 
formulated theme or proposition, but he almost invariably 
introduces the body of his sermon by an announcement of 
the main divisions: “First I shall point out the fact 
that, ete.; and then, secondly, I shall observe the conse- 
quences of this evil, ete.; and then I shall come with a solemn 
warning, lest my hearers, ete.” Or: “There are three great 
truths here. The first truth is, that, ete. The second truth 
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is, ete. Then, in the third place, we shall consider, ete.” 
Robert Hall, one of the greatest orators the English pulpit 
has produced, usually mentioned the chief divisions of his 
sermons. Henry Ripley, in his Sacred Rhetoric, approves of 
this by saying: “Such a mention sharpens the edge of 
curiosity, and excites an earnest desire to hear what the 
preacher is about to advance in respect to those heads,” and 
he gives examples from the sermons of prominent English 
divines to illustrate his point. Daniel P. Kidder warns 
against the custom of omitting formal announcement of 
subject and parts. He says in his Treatise on Homiletics: 
“We incline to think that our danger is, lest in our anxiety 
to keep clear of all formality and stiffness in our announce- 
ment of a subject, we should leave the people in the dark 
as to what our subject is. In reading we sometimes find 
ourselves half through a sermon before the quorsum tendit 
of the discourse strikes us— whither the preacher is going 
to take us, or to what propositions we are expected to assent.” ° 
From a purely homiletical point of view, the announcement 
of subject and parts is surely to be recommended, and the 
studied avoidance of such announcements is by no means 
in accord with the practise of the great English preachers, 
but is a regrettable concession to the manner of present- 
day Reformed-sectarian preaching. In, purely analytical 
sermons, which expound, successively, the various portions 
of the text, and in which the divisions of the sermon are 
the natural divisions of the text, formal announcement of 
the divisions may indeed with good reason be omitted. But 
in topical-analytical sermons— and the great bulk of our 
sermons follow the method of topical analysis—as well as 
in all subject-sermons, the divisions should be announced, 
for the reasons adduced in the quotations above. 

However, the main characteristic of modern Reformed 
preaching touches much more directly the very essence of 
Christian pulpit-work. There is to-day a great preponder- 
ance of sermons built on purely subjective lines (synthetic 
sermons, subject-sermons). Expository preaching has, in 
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the Reformed pulpit, almost passed out of vogue. This is 
a very serious matter. Whereas the announcement of 
divisions must remain, in a certain sense, a homiletical 
adiaphoron, the excess of synthetical preaching argues a false 
conception of preaching and, indeed’ of the function of the 
Christian ministry. The main purpose of our regular preach- 
ing — from which we exclude, for instance, occasional ser- 
mons (Kasualreden), which are necessarily, as a rule, subject- 
sermons — must be exposition of a text and application to. 
the hearer. The preacher’s work is to expound the Word 
of God. The text should not be a mere pretext. Yet such 
it has become in most Reformed pulpit-work. And while it 
is possible to preach doctrinal sermons built on synthetic 
lines, the tendency of synthetic sermons is to stray away from 
doctrine and to drift into a semiphilosophical, or sentimental, 
or moralizing discussion of general religious topics. The 
preacher’s office ceases to be what it was primarily intended 
to be, a teaching office; doctrine is relegated to the back- 
ground, and dissertations on ethical or social topics take its 
place. An ineursion of such preaching into our pulpits 
would spell the decay of spiritual life. An aping of- Re- 
formed methods in this respect cuts at the root of sound 
Lutheranism. Moreover, and this is the point at issue, doc- 
trinal preaching, along old homiletical lines, is by no means 
an exotic in the English pulpit. The greatest preachers that 
England has produced, Robert Hall, Canon Liddon, Archi- 
bald Brown, Chalmers, Maclaren, Spurgeon, preached doc- 
trinal sermons. If the modern sectarian preaches ethies or 
-sentiment or philosophy, he does it, not because he preaches 
in the English or American tongue, but because evolutionism, 
especially an evolutionistic Higher Criticism, has infected all 
of modern theology, with a consequent decay of doctrine. 
Not the English language, but the New Theology is to blame 
for the disappearance of dogma from many Reformed pulpits. 
Read the sermons submitted in this booklet, and observe 
that the English language in all its most prodigal strength 
and splendor, and in all its most flexible grace and delicate 
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beauty, moves with. perfect freedom in the thoughts of 
reyelation stated for the instruction, admonition, and edi- 
fication of the Christian congregation. It is true that there 
is only a very negligible amount of sermon-literature issuing 
from the Reformed presses to-day from which a Lutheran 
preacher can obtain material for his English sermon-work. 
In the preparation of this manual the author examined 
several volumes of a representative homiletical review, and 
found not one sermon that could be used as an illustration 
of doctrinal preaching, or of Scriptural application of the 
Law, or of evangelical admonition unto righteousness. But 
the older English pulpit, and especially the American 
Lutheran pulpit, has produced sermon-literature which -is 
proof conclusive for our contention that doctrinal preaching, 
along old Lutheran lines, may avail itself to the full extent 
of the native idioms of English speech. The sermons in 
our manual should be read with this thought in mind. 
The writer believes that no better way of rapidly acquiring 
a large fund of strong, striking English idioms especially 
adapted for sermon-work can be recommended than the 
memorizing of the sermons contained in the subsequent 
pages. 

For the sake of completeness some paragraphs on evan- 
gelistic preaching have been appended. Whenever seasons 
of great human wickedness have called forth divine ven- 
geance, and appalling cataclysms have overwhelmed entire 
nations, the call to repentance, has gone forth from the 
Christian pulpit. Our church-year provides certain occasions 
for the office of the Bussprediger, and the age in which we 
live is so sunken in indifferentism and so insensible to the 
chastenings of the Almighty that a call to the secure sinner 
and to the unconverted cannot be termed inopportune. The 
chapter devoted to this type of sermon departs from the 
inductive method of our handbook because no English 
sermons of this kind suitable for our congregational preach- 
ing were available. The references to Walther and Stoeck- 
hardt will supply illustrative material. 
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The moralizing perversion of the pulpit is exhibited in 
several examples in the second part of the Appendix. 
Because most of the Reformed sermon-material obtainable 
at the present time is built along the lines there illustrated 
(cf. also note on Ritschlianism in Part I), and hence entirely 
unsuited as sources of inspiration for our pulpit-work, the 
Lutheran student has additional reason to apply, for his 
sermonizing, the principles set forth in Part I regarding 
textual study, and will endeavor to perfect himself, by the 
study of older English masters, and also of our own more 
recent publications of English-Lutheran origin, in English 
sermon style. 


I. Bartrinal Sermons. 


1. DOCTRINAL PREACHING DEFINED. 


“Doctrinal preaching” — what is it? As to its themes, or 
subjects, it is that kind of preaching which has to do with 
the doctrines of revelation, the teachings of Scripture re- 
garding God and man, sin and grace, this life and the next. 
As to form or manner, doctrinal preaching means, primarily, 
to teach. Doctrinal preaching is not dry preaching (unless 
the preacher make it so), for it furnishes the mind and 
soul the most palatable as well as the most nutritious food. 
“Preaching which has not in it the element of instruction 
must ever be regarded as a failure; it can never have in it 
either interest or profit for the hearer.” (R. G. Ramsay.) 

The doctrinal sermon is not only a direct outflow of the 
teaching mission of the Church,—‘“Go and teach all na- 
tions,” — but has been the way of God’s messengers from 
time of old. -It was the kind of preaching done by Ezra 
and his assistants; for the texts were out of “the Book of 
the Law”; they gave the sense and caused the people to 
-understand. The body and the burden of the preaching at 
Pentecost were concerning atonement, Baptism, repentance, 
and faith. So Stephen presented truth in those days when 
it was said of him that, “full of faith and power, he did great 
wonders and miracles among the people.” Apollos was a doc- 
trinal preacher; for it is said of him that “he reasoned out 
of the Seriptures.” And ean we think of Paul as preaching 
without doctrine in his sermons? How was it, too, with him 
who is justly called “The Great Teacher,” and who spake as 
never man spake? In His preaching it was prjnciple first, 
then practise, as many notable instances clearly show. 

It is worthy of note, also, that all great men of God since 
apostolic times have been men who delighted to dwell on the 
doctrines of the Word. Indeed, this constitutes their great- 
ness. Any one knows that the preaching of the early Church- 
fathers was of, that character —that they put emphasis es- 
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pecially on that truth which the Bible itself makes prominent 
both by repetition and extended statement. Luther laid the 
foundation of his work by reviving and preaching the truths 
and principles of God’s Word. 

As for the need of doctrinal preaching in our age, a 
modern writer has said: — 

“Tf the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews were living, 
he would still find occasion, even more than in his own time, | 
to warn men against ‘divers and strange doctrines.’ This is 
the age of religious fads and false teaching. No creed can 
be either so unreasonable or so unscriptural as not to have — 
its followers; neither can any so-called religious leader be 
such a palpable fraud as not to have his, scores and hundreds 
of devotees. But the worst of it is that these false teachers 
draw more upon the Church than upon the world for their 
constituency. And why is that true? Is it because church- 
members themselves are not indoctrinated as they should be? 
I verily believe it; -for when a man but gives a résumé of 
the week’s news and calls that a sermon, or when he preaches 
Sociology instead of Theology, he paves the way for such 
a religious condition as that which prevailed at Athens in 
Paul’s day —a city, it would seem, largely filled with gawks 
and curiosity-mongers, a people ever on the hunt for some 
new god or philosophy, and who delighted in nothing so 
much as either to hear or to tell some ‘new thing.’ Ah, yes, 
a new thing, not a true thing; for they loved novelty more 
than verity, and had a great relish for that which was fresh, 
however false it might be! 

“And what is the cause, think you, of all this loose living, 
this utter inconsistency of many whosé names are on the roll 
of the Church? Who or what has bewitched not a few of the 
men in the,churches that they prefer to sit at home on the 
Lord’s day with head buried in the sporting columns of the 
Sunday newspaper rather than to hear a sermon’ by their 
pastor? How comes it that the ‘god of this world’ hath 
blinded the eyes of so many that they can no longer see the 
things which are ‘unseen and eternal’? Has the character 
of present-day preaching anything to do with these sad lapses 
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in Christian integrity? It may be so; for what is in the head 
works its way down into the heart, and what is in the heart 
is sure to work itself out in conduct. Errors in belief lead 
on inevitably to errors in life; hence the necessity of keep- 
ing the head right that the heart may be preserved from evil. 
Since, then, our messages do so much to shape character in 
them that hear, we do well to listen to this exhortation of 
Paul to Timothy: ‘Take heed unto thyself and unto the doc- 
trine, continue in them; for in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee.’” (R. G. Ramsay.) 


“The truth is, no preaching ever had any strong power 
that was not the preaching of doctrine. The preachers that 
have moved and held men have always preached doctrine. 
No exhortation to a good life that does not put behind it 
some truth as deep as eternity can seize and hold the con- 
science. Preach doctrine, preach all the doctrine that you 
know, and learn forever more and more.” — Lectures on 
Preaching, Phillips Brooks. 


5 2. THE METHOD. 

The doctrinal sermon addresses itself mainly (not ex- 
clusively) to the hearer’s intellect. To teach is to impart 
knowledge; he that has been taught, knows; ‘his intellect 
has been enriched. Both Law. and Gospel operate through 
the intellect upon man’s heart and life; to “hear the Word 
and understand it” is the way in which man is converted, 
Misti mo moon cer. luke wh, (vs Ws:53,, 112 Johny 17, 8h ete.) 
We do not address ourselves to men’s reason (Vernunft), 
endeavoring to make the teachings of the Bible plausible to 
them; but we address ourselves to the understanding (Ver- 
stand), that power of the soul by means of which it receives 
knowledge. How best to approach the mind of the hearer, 
in order that he may listen, and understand, and be convinced, 
belongs into the theory of sacred rhetoric, with which we are 
not here immediately concerned, as the student is presumed 
to have had‘a course in the elements of Homiletics. How- 
ever, in order to perceive clearly the method followed in the 
doctrinal sermons hereafter submitted, it is well to note the 
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psychological law which governs all teaching and persuasion. 
All teaching must proceed from description to proof and from 
proof, to persuasion, appealing to a new need created through 
the statement and proof. 


Tn a book on Salesmanship I find the following directions 
for the writing of a business letter introducing a new line 
of goods: — , 

“Tip Written Worn. 

“A letter is a personal talk from the seller to a prospective 
buyer, and while it should be reasonably brief, it still must 
have ‘pep’ and an impressive argument that will arrest atten- 
tion; if it fails in this respect, the chances are a competitor 
who presents a better argument will land the order. What 
are the ‘fetching’ factors in a correspondence of this kind? 
Allowing for quality of stock, they are sincerity, knowledge, 
aptitude, enthusiasm, and imagination. To. put these in 
better array, the following suggestions of things that win 
may help some: — : 

“1) The opening that wins the reader’s attention, and 
prompts him to go further into the letter. 

“2) Description and explanation, which gain his interest 
by picturing the proposition to his mind. 

“3) Argument, or proof, which creates desire for the 
article you have to sell by showing its value or advantages. 


“4) Persuasion, which draws the reader to your way of> 


thinking by showing the adaptation of the article to his needs. 

“5) Inducement, which gives him a particular or extra 
reason for buying. : 

“6) The chmaz, or clincher, which makes it easy for the 
reader to order, and prompts him to act at once.” 

How accurately most of this applies to preaching need 
not be pointed out. The psychological order of approach is 
exactly that inculeated in the text-books on Homiletics.* 

* Daniel P. Kidder says: Eloquence “first awakens the hearer’s 
attention, then conquers his prejudices, and proceeds to enlist his 
sympathies, arouse his feelings, secure the decision of his will) 
and to demand action,” — Treatise on Homiletics, p. 157. 
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Doctrinal preaching can never grow old. As long as God’s 
blessed Gospel is new to souls famishing through ignorance, 
doctrinal sermons will be ever new. And as long as man’s 
mind is constitutionally the same as it was of old, the old 
method of approach through the understanding to the main- 
springs of action, cannot but be, in a technical sense, the 
correct procedure. In every sense,- doctrinal preaching is 
very much up to date. 

The essential difference between the revivalistie (Re- 
formed) and the Lutheran methods in preaching has never 
been more clearly stated than by Franz von Reinhard, the 
famous Dresden court-preacher. In one of his books he dis- | 
cusses the great underlying principles of all Lutheran sermon- 
making as follows: — 


“He who banishes instruction from his pulpit, and at- 
tempts to reduce everything to the excitement of emotion, 
robs the ministerial office of a great part of its usefulness, 
and deprives the great mass of the people of almost every 
opportunity for the enlargement and correction of their re- 
ligious knowledge. Moreover, I most absolutely deny the 
possibility of a man’s exciting religious feeling, and render- 
ing it salutary and productive of exalted effects, otherwise 
than by commencing with convincing instruction, and taking 
the way through the intellect to the heart. All his efforts to 
raise emotion by operating upon the imagination will result 
in inflaming it, and enkindling a wild-fire which can prove 
of no advantage to genuine piety, and may positively in- 
jure it. A religious emotion, to be salutary and improving, 

‘and in a rational and profitable manner to effect the exalta- 
tion of the mind, must be founded upon a lively perception 
of important truths vividly represented. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to conceive of a discourse which shall in reality take 

hold of, awaken, and inspire the man, and prepare the way 
for, and raise the emotions of the heart, without instruction. 
Now, as this instruction will produce the most effect if de- 
livered with clearness and proper arrangement, it is impossible 
to see why strict method should not be combined with the 
. object of affecting the heart. 
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“While you are meditating upon a subject, then, some one 
will say, let everything be arranged in its proper place; but 
when you come to write it out, and dress up this skeleton 
with skin and flesh, carefully conceal the various parts from 
- the audience and then their eyes will not discover a skeleton 
without spirit and life. 

“Let me tarry a while at the image which lies at the 
foundation of this remark. Nature does indeed cover up the 
bony fabric of a beautiful body with tender parts of various 
kinds, and thereby impart to it those powerful charms by 
which it allures the beholder; but does she, in so doing, re- 
duce it to a mass of flesh, and make it impossible for us any 
longer to distinguish its single parts and members, discover 
their relation to each other, or point out their joints? On 
the other hand, is not this bony fabric, which constitutes the » 
firm basis of the whole, so completely visible that one can 
readily see where each member begins and ends, and how 
they are all connected together; and is it not this appropriate’ 
and natural compactness, and these regular proportions, which 
render a beautiful form so pleasing? Now, to continue the 
image employed, a discourse, the whole organization and the 
skeleton of whose thoughts are concealed by the manner in 
which it is written out, and the language in which it is 
clothed, will not constitute a beautiful body full of life and 
motion, but can be looked upon as nothing more than a uni- 
form and helpless mass of flesh, which cannot be made into 
anything, or be reckoned among any known class of forms. 
This, indeed, is the impression which such discourses ordi- 
narily leave behind them. One who listens to them hears 
much that is beautiful, but he cannot tell definitely in what 
it consists, and is unable to reduce it to any clear and distinct 
shape. I cannot persuade myself that such discourses ever 
accomplish any good.” 


3. PREACHING DOCTRINE AND PREACHING ABOUT 
DOCTRINE. 

This distinction should not be overlooked. It was said 

above, parenthetically, that doctrinal preaching does not ad- 

dress itself to the intellect exclusively. Its ultimate purpose 
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is to convince and to work a change in the emotions and in 
the will. It is true, the Spirit of God alone converts, through 
the spoken or written Word. The preacher is only the agent. 
But since the work of the Spirit, both in conversion and in 
sanctification of life, encompasses the entire personality, and 
not only operates upon the understanding, the preacher’s 
method must be such that he becomes also in this sense 
a “laborer together with God,” 1 Cor. 3,9. Faith is not only 
knowledge, but is a knowledge joined to conviction (assent) 
and trust (reliance, fiducia). The object of preaching, then, 
must be not only to impart doctrinal facts, but to create the 
persuasion that these facts are true, and the firm conviction 
that in the saving truths of revelation, and in these alone, 
there is peace, joy, and abiding blessedness. Again, doctrinal 
sermons have the further purpose of upbuilding the inner 
man, of strengthening Christian character. Doctrinal preach- 
ing is preaching unto righteousness of life. The will and the 
affections are to be made right and kept right. 

Hence it is not enough to say: “I have preached a doc- 
trinal sermon, I have preached an orthodox sermon.” Unless 
that doctrinal, orthodox sermon addresses itself not only to 
the intellect, but penetrates to the sources of Christian life 
and action, the emotions and the will, it is not a sermon at 
all, but a dogmatical lecture. This is not the same as saying 
that the Spirit of God cannot, also through a formal and\ 
frigid presentation of doctrine, work conversion and sanctifi- 
cation. But the preacher is not doing his duty if he speaks 
his message as if it were intended for the intellect alone. 
By such limitation of his pulpit work, when he preaches 
merely about doctrines, instead of preaching the doctrine, in 
its full sense, as the revelation of God for the illumination 
and sanctification of the entire man, — mind, will, affec- 
tions, — he fails of serving as a messenger of God. He has 
been called by the congregation to lead it to the brink of the 
great stream of divine blessings, and not only to give his 
hearers a perfectly correct and lucid series of dissertations on 
the length of the river, its depth, and its dependable quality 
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as a source of supply. A true shepherd leads his flock right 
on to the pastures, and takes them where they can slake their 
thirst. 

The following incident from the life of Lyman Beecher 
is in point. We do not approve of the distinguished preacher’s 
intrusion into a pulpit where he had no business; but the 
student will observe the lesson of the story. 

“Ministers in the pulpit realize what constant need there 
is for storming in the citadel of men’s wills. There used to be 
a familiar story about Lyman Beecher which we have not 
seen recently and can risk telling again. After a long season 
of hard preaching his physician sent him off to the woods to 
rough it, tramping and fishing. He was not to preach. When 
Sunday came, he found his way, in rough clothing and un- 
shaven, to a little church where he supposed he would be un- 
recognized. It so happened that the young minister knew 
him and insisted on his preaching. He told him how im- 
possible it would be, and the young man, visibly embarrassed, 
went forward with the service. His carefully written sermon 
proved to be a perfectly correct essay on repentance,-in which 
he pointed out just what is repentance, and how God re- 
quires it. Then he sat down. Beecher could not stand it. 
‘So I just went into that pulpit, all fishy as I was, and put 
the cracker on that sermon, and told those people that if 
anybody needed to repent, they were the ones, and they ought 
to do it then and there.’ After the service he said to the 
young preacher, ‘Sir, you ought to be hanged! Preaching 
on repentance, and not telling people that they must repent 
before they leave the house!’ In Beecher’s mind the weak 
point of the sermon was thatit was true without the appeal 
of truth.” 


The same difference of preaching doctrine and preaching 
about doctrines is exhibited by Matthew Simpson in a lec- 
ture delivered at Yale College: — 

“The minister may teach his audience the doctrine of re- 
pentance, may explain its nature and mode, and still his work 
is but begun. He is not merely to teach his audience how 
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to repent, but to bring them to repentance; not to teach 
merely the nature of prayer, but to bring his congregation 
to pray. He is not merely to present the cross of Christ, but 
to lead the people to its foot. He is not merely to tell of the , 
forgiveness of sin and of the conscious joy of redeeming love, 
but to bring his sympathizing hearers into the full enjoyment 
of those glorious blessings. How transcendently glorious, and 
yet how difficult, the work of the preacher!” — Lectures on 
Preaching, p. 26. 


IL. The Polemical Element. 


Every preacher has occasion to defend the truth of Scrip- 
ture against error. Polemical preaching is commanded by 
Seripture, and has the example of the prophets and apostles 
and of the Lord Himself. _ The following general rules 
apply 2 

1) The congregation must be well eroneeed in doctrine 
before it can weigh and appreciate the arguments against 
error. 


2) Those errors should be reproved which constitute a 
peril to the local congregation; however — 


3) The fundamental errors of Rome (work-righteousness, 
priest-rule, superstition) and of the Reformed sects (work of 
the Spirit without the means of grace, Sacraments, Church 
and State, legalism) should be treated as often as the text 
suggests such antithesis. 


4) The preacher should be master of ne ee: and 
should employ only such arguments as the average mind can 
grasp. 


5) Polemics, except as under No. 3, should be ee 
when preaching in another’s parish. 
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The Christian pulpit raises its voice against sin. It 
points out the nature of sin as a transgression of the divine 
Law. It convinces sinners of the guilt which is connected 
with all transgression, and warns against continuance in 
evil-doing. 

Our preaching must be unsparing in its exposition of the 
Law. No consideration of time, place, and persons must 
interfere with our duty of bringing sinners to a knowledge 
of their guilt. The following .principles should be ob- 
served : — 

1) The preacher’s attitude must be one of wrath over sin 
and compassion for the sinner. 

2) Minor offenses must not be treated with the same rigor 
as malicious eyil-doing. 

3) Be specific; do not treat sin in the abstract. “Worldly 
amusements” makes no impression, but a distinct reference to 
dancing, theater, gambling will strike home. 

4) The appearance of wholesale condemnation of a con- 
gregation must be avoided. Refer to the impenitent in the 
third person (“the world,” “unbelievers,” “infidels,” ete.). 

5) Christians must have the Law preached to them be- 
cause of their sinful flesh. But the Law must be preached 
in such a way that, while the guilty conscience is awakened 
from its sleep, the sinner penitent, the believer, is not led 
into despair. 

6) A sermon on the Law must always culminate in judg- 
ment of damnation on the impenitent; otherwise we shall be 
merely moralizing. But in conclusion the way of escape must 
be pointed out in the Gospel; otherwise we are not preachers 
of the New Testament. 


IV. Gospel Admonition. 


As the fruits of a living faith are seen in good works 
(sanctification, Christian character), so the preaching of the 
Gospel must train the believers towards righteousness of life. 
“Tnstruction in righteousness,” 2 Tim. 3, 16, is based not on 
the Law, but on the Gospel. (Bente, Gesetz und Hvangelium, 
§§ 11.22.) Christians cannot be coerced, nor should the at- 
tempt be made to coerce them, into righteousness of life; the 
ability and willingness to do good works is not conferred 


through the “Thou shalt” of the Law. (Bente, § 25.) The’ 


source of right living is the spirit of new obedience, John 
14,15. 91; 1 Pet.1, 2. (Bente, §§ 27. 31.) In his state of 


freedom from the Law the believer performs good works, 


prompted by love to God and neighbor. He is admonished 
through the Gospel to serve God in holiness of life. Hence: 
“Gospel admonition,” “evangelical admonition.” (Phil. 1, 27.) 


Motives. 4 
~The motives urged upon Christians for théir sanctifiea- 
tion are 

1. “Tur Mercres or Gop” — the one, essential motive, in 
which all others are included. 

Rom. 12,1: I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

Luther says, on this passage, in his Hpistle Postil: — 

I have frequently stated that the suffering and work of 
Christ should be viewed in a twofold manner: first, as a grace 
or blessing conferred and bestowed on us, in which faith 
should exercise itself, and accept such offering as salvation; 
secondly, as an example which we should follow, offering our- 
selves up for our neighbors, to the honor of God. In this 
offering our love should exercise itself, distributing such 
work to the benefit of our neighbors. Whoever acts in this 
way is a Christian, becomes one with Christ, and the offer- 
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ing of his body an offering with the offering of the body of 
Christ. This St. Peter styles offering up sacrifices, accept- 
able to God, by Christ, 1 Pet. 2,5, where he describes this 
priesthood and offering, saying: “Ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 


Let us now proceed to examine the words: 


“T beseech you therefore, brethren.” 

He does not say: I command you. He is preaching to 
those who are already Christians and pious, through faith in 
the new man, and who should not be constrained by com- 
mandments, but admonished, so that they may freely do what- 
ever it 1s necessary to accomplish, in regard to their old, sin- 
ful, Adamic nature. Whoever will not act in this way, 
through the influences of friendly admonitions, is no Chris- 
tian; and whoever attempts, through the restraints of law, 
to compel the unwilling thus to act, is no Christian minister 
or ruler, but a worldly jailer. 


“By the mercies of God.” 

A teacher of the Law enforces his restraints through 
threats and punishments. A preacher of grace persuadgs 
and incites through the manifestation of the goodness and 
mercy of God. He does not desire works which flow from 
an unwilling spirit, or service which does not arise from 
a cheerful heart. He desires to have services rendered to 
God by a spirit full of joy and cheerfulness. He that cannot 
be persuaded and incited, by words so sweet and lovely, in 
regard to the mercy of God, so superabundantly conferred 
and bestowed upon us in Christ, to act from love and 
pleasure, so as to contribute to the honor of God and the 
benefit of his neighbor, is worthless, and on him all is lost. | 
How can he, whom this fire of heavenly love and grace does 
not melt and dissolve, be rendered pliable and cheerful by 
laws and threats? It is not human mercy, but divine mercy, 
which is given to us, and which St. Paul wishes us to per- 
ceive, so that we may be incited and moved. (Epistle Postil, 


1. after Epiph.) 
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2. Tur Love or Curist AND His REDEEMING Work. , 

Eph. 5,1—9: Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear 
children; and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath given Himself for us an offering and. a sacrifice to 
God for a sweet-smelling savor. But fornification and all 
uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once named among 
you, as becometh saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish talk- 
ing, nor jesting, which are not convenient: but rather giving 
of thanks. For this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor un- 
clean person, nor covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. Let no 
man deceive you with vain words; for because of these 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of dis- 
obedience. Be ye not therefore partakers with them. For 
ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord: walk as children of light; for the fruzt of the Spirit 
is in all goodness and righteousness and truth. 

Titus 2,9—14: Exhort servants to be obedient unto their 
own masters, and to please them well in all things; not 
answering again; not purloining, but showing all good 
fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God, our Savior, 
in all things. For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Savior Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all inquty, and purify unto Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

See also Col. 3, 13, below (4). 

3. THe Divine Catt unto Ho.inass. 

1 Thess. 4, 1—7: Furthermore, then, we beseech you, 
brethren, and exhort you by the Lord Jesus that, as ye have 
received of us how ye ought to walk and to please God, so 
ye would abound more and more. For ye know what com- 
mandments we gave you by the Lord Jesus. For this is the 
will of God, even your sanctification, that. ye should abstain 
from fornication: that every one of you should know how to 
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possess his vessel in sauchihestion and honor; not in the lust 
of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles, which know not God; 
that no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, because that the Lord is the avenger of all such, as 
we also have forewarned you and testified. For God hath 
not called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness. 


4. THe Exattep State or THE Curistian. The believers 
are reminded of what they are. Sin is an incongruity. 

Christians a) Are Temples of the living God. 

2 Cor. 6, 1418; 7,1: Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers; for what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with 
darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial? or 
what part hath he that believeth,with an infidel? and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? For ye are 
the temple of the liwing God, as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be My people. Wherefore, come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing; and I will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be My sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty. Having, therefore, these promises, dearly 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

b) Are Christ’s and live in the Spirit. 

Gal. 5, 22—25: But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there is no law. And they that 
are Christ's have crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. 


ec) Are members in Christ's body. 

1 Cor. 6, 183—18: Meats for the belly and the belly for 
meats; but God shall destroy both it and them. Now, the 
body is not for fornication, but, for the Lord; and the Lord 
for the body. And God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
will also raise up us by His own power. Know ye not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall I, then, take 
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the members of Christ and make them the members of an 
harlot? God forbid! What? know ye not that he which is 
joined to an harlot is one body? For two, saith He, shall 
be one flesh. But he that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit. Flee fornication. : 

See also Eph. 5, 1—9 above (2) and Col. 3, 1—4 below (6). 


d) Are the elect of God and beloved. 


Col. 3, 12.13: Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy 


and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another, if any man have a quarrel against any; 
eyen as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 

5. Tur Exampie or Jesus Curist. 

Phil. 2,5: Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus. Of.15: That ye may be blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as 
lights in the world. 

6. THE Future Guory. 

Col. 3, 1—4: If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God. Set your affection on things above, not on things 
on the earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. When Christ, who is our Infe, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with Him in glory. 

Rom. 13, 8—10 Paul gives a summary of the Decalog, and 
then continues (vy. 11—14): And that, knowing the time, 
that now it is high time to awake out of sleep; for now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed. The night is 


far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the’ 


works of darkness, and let us. put on the armor of light; 
let us walk honestly as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. 

1 Cor. 6, 1—3: Dare any of you, having a matter against 
another, go to law before the unjust, and not before the 


sao te ye el 
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saints? Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye un- 
worthy to judge the smallest matters? Know ye not that 
we shall judge angels? how much more things that pertain 
to this life? 

See also Titus 2, 9—14, above (2). 


Note. 

These exhortations unto holiness are indeed some of the 
most marvelous passages in the Sacred Record. Christians 
are adjured, not by the justice and holiness of God, but by 
the mercies of God in Christ, to live in harmony with their 
ealling. he teachings of the Gospel are made effective for 
sanctification of life. This method is the method of the New 
Covenant, as foretold by Jeremiah: “But this shall be the 
eovenant that I will make with the house of Israel: After 
these days, saith the Lord, I will put My Law in their in- 
ward parts, and write in their hearts; and will be their 
God, and they shall be My people.” Jer. 31,33. Because 
they are “dear children,” “children of light,” “sons and 
daughters of God,” “the light of the world,” “temples of the 
Lord,” “members of Christ’s bodys” “elect, holy, and_ be- 
loved”; because. Christ “gave Himself for them to have a 
_ people zealous of good works”; because they are “called unto 
holiness”; because they “live in the Spirit”; because “Christ 
is their life’; because of the glories of heaven in store for 
them, — Christians are admonished to become ever more per- 
feet in every good work. This is, indeed, a manner of ad- 
monition far different from the threatenings of the Law. Let 
the student read with care all the admonitions found in the 
New Testament epistles, and note how uniform is the appeal 
on the basis of divine mercy and of the exalted privilege of 
being a Christian. Not that the apostles Suppressed the 
office of the Law (cf. Eph. 5, 5.6; 1 Thess. 4, 6, above); but 
_ the motive for obedience they supplied from the Gospel. 

Young preachers fail in “instruction in righteousness” 
because they stress the obligations of the Law, unto righteous- 
ness, upon those who are no longer under the Law. That the 
Law must be preached also to the regenerate “with diligence” 
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‘is good Lutheran doctrine. Read the quotations from our 
Confessions in Bente, Gesetz und Evangelium, § 16. But 
this is not the same as saying that Christians should be 
impelled to sanctify their lives through the threatenings of 
the Law. Young ministers are apt to multiply “you should,” 
“you must,” “you ought to,” when they should appeal through 
“let us,” “should we not,” ete. Such sentences as these are 
frequently found in students’ sermons: “And the Lord wants 
us to be thankful for the gifts He bestowed upon us, and He 
wants evidence for our thankfulness, evidence that amounts 
to more than merely going to church every Sunday or on 
Thanksgiving Day; He wants us to return some of the tem- 
poral gifts He has given to us to Him; He wants us to give 
freely for the upbuilding of the kingdom of God on earth.” 
Very true; but this is laying down the Law where Chris- 
tians ought to be admonished through the Gospel: “Oh, let 
us be truly grateful for the gifts bestowed upon us out of 
His fatherly hand! And should such evidence of our. grati- 
tude not amount to more than merely going to church every 
Sunday, ete.? Ought we not to return freely some of the 
temporal gifts,” ete. ? 

Observe: — 

1. The Law brings sinners to a recognition of their sins;- 
the Law convicts, damns; and in doing this, it prepares the 
way for the Gospel. ; 

2. The Gospel converts the sinner. In and through it the 
grace of God is offered, faith engendered, absolution and 
pardon pronounced. 

3. The Law is preached to the believer in order that he 
may daily recognize his sins, grieve over them, and repent of 
them; and in order that he may ever better understand the 
holy will of God, and his duties towards God and fellow-man. 

4. Gospel admonition urges the mercies of God, the love 
of the Savior, the exalted state of Christians, and the future 
glory (Gospel-concepts, all these), in order to strengthen the 
Christian’s willingness to do good works; and by such appeal 
confers the power to lead virtuous lives. 


Appendix. 


A. THE EVANGELISTIC SERMON. 

A sermon is evangelical when it proclaims the redemption 
through the blood of Jesus Christ. (Our sermons are Chris- 
tvan sermons only inasmuch as they are evangelical.) Where 
the atonement through the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
is preached, we have the Gospel. Evangelical preaching is 
Gospel-preaching. 

The evangelistic sermon is a sermon which aims at im- 
mediate repentance and conversion. It presumes that the 
hearer is either unconverted, or a backslider, who has once 
been a Christian, but has lapsed into security, or has fallen 
a prey to doubt and unbelief. 


By pointing out this distinction between evangelical and 
evangelistic preaching, it is not our purpose to ignore the 
fact that every sermon should be designed to reach also those 
who are unconverted, and to awaken Christians who have 
lapsed into carnal security. The keynote of our preaching 
must always be: “Now is the accepted time, and now is the 
day of salvation.” “Ever remember,” says Simpson, in his 
Lectures on Preaching, “that God sends people to hear as 
well as you to preach; that your sermon may be the last one 
which some poor sinner may hear before he is summoned to 
the bar of God. Be earnest in your preparation. Say some- 
thing which a poor soldier on the battle-field, whose life- 
blood is oozing away, or a culprit on the gallows, would wish 
to hear before dropping into eternity.” But while our regu- 
lar preaching is to be primarily exposition of a Scripture- 
passage, drawing from the text doctrine, reproof, admonition, 
and comfort, the evangelistic sermon does not so much serve 
to expound a text and to instruct the hearer in all the wis- 
dom of God as to work a decision in the hearer’s mind, an 
immediate decision to turn away from sin and to seek sal- 
vation in Jesus Christ. In its treatment of the text, in its 
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homiletical structure, in its rhetorical style, and in its mode 
of delivery (intensity), the evangelistic sermon keeps this 
end in view. Evangelistic sermons, Hrweckungspredigten, 


should never become a substitute for, but are in their right 


place as a supplement to, the expository sermon. They prop- 
erly classify, e.g., with missionary sermons: as in all our 
preaching there should be the missionary note, so all our 
preaching should be evangelistic, in the sense that the 
preacher should never forget the possible (probable) presence 
of unconverted and lapsed auditors; but even. as we take 
oceasion to preach a distinctly missionary sermon, so there 
is a rightful place for the distinctly evangelistic sermon, the 
Erweckungspredigt. 

Unquestionably, it is better never to preach sermons of 
this type than to rely upon them as a regular agency for 
the maintenance of spiritual life in the congregation. De- 
nominations that hold unscriptural views regarding infant 
baptism will naturally make much of evangelistic preaching; 
on their theory they must’ presume that there are a great 
many unconverted in their midst, who must be reached by 
an appeal which leads to “conscious surrender.” Churches 
that do not stress the teaching character of the Christian 
pulpit are prone to look upon the evangelistic sermon as the 
sheet-anchor of church-life. Hence the degeneracy of evan- 
gelistie preaching into revivalism. But such misuse and 
perversion does not render evangelistic preaching per se sec- 
tarian or unchristian. Where spiritual stagnation has set 
in,* where worldliness is engulfing a congregation, and where 

* CauTIoN.—1) Do not commence your work in a new field, 
which seems to be spiritually at low ebb, by preaching sermons of 
the kind here considered. 

2) Do not mistake a lack of demonstrativeness or even an 
apparent absence of interest in divine things for spiritual death. 
Our people, as a rule (and happily), are not of the emotional 
religious type. 

3) Regular doctrinal preaching along sound homiletical lines 
(expository preaching), and with a strong Gospel-appeal, will, as 
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for some reason an appeal to the unconverted seems called’ 
for, it may be proper to preach a sermon which has the sole 
purpose of then and there convincing the hearer of his guilt, 
arousing his fear of the Judgment, and urging him: to seek 
refuge in Jesus Christ. These elements, of course, should 
be found in every Law sermon. But the difference is one of 
object (audience). All our regular preaching, also our ex- 
hibition of the Law, should be addressed to our congregations 
as congregations of believers. (Based on the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration and the teaching office of the New 
Testament ministry — parochial school, confirmation class, 
doctrinal preaching.) The New Testament preacher is pri- 
marily a shepherd. “Heed My lambs.” But he may become 
aware of losses from the fold; of losses and decline, if not in 
membership or attendance, then in spirituality. And such 
‘special circumstances may call for a sermon which is written 
with the lapsed and unconverted especially in view. [ven 
in the absence of alarming symptoms in congregational life, 
it is well to preach an occasional sermon in which the preacher 
lays down the issues of life and death, and the need of instant 
repentance, lest the season of grace be past. (New Year’s 
Eve; Day of Humiliation and Prayer [Busstag]; Lent.) 
A sermon of this kind will have a strong infusion of the 
Law, will (generally) contain little exposition, and should 
be delivered with great solemnity. It will work up to its 
climax through a most careful series of gradations, both as 
to argument, illustration, rhetorical method, and manner of 
delivery. 


a rule, if continued, revive the life of the most listless: and 
lethargic congregation. 

4) Never preach in close succession several sermons of the 
kind here described. Like strong drugs employed as a last 
resource by the physician in cases of heart disease, such preaching 
may cause a spiritual collapse instead of reviving the congre- 
gation, if given in an overdose. 

5) Build your evangelistic sermon on models supplied by 
the Lutheran pulpit (Dr. Walther, Dr. Stoeckhardt, and others), 
and not on the Reformed type. 
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' From the Reformed evangelistic sermon such preaching 


in the Lutheran pulpit will be distinguished 1) by an utter — 


absence of fanaticism (Schwaermeret) —the operations of 
the Spirit through the Word (not separate from the Word) 
being stressed as the agency of conversion; 2) by a complete 
absence of all those things which constitute the’ revivalistie 
method (dependence upon the personality of the preacher as 
a factor; appeal to the senses through revivalistic singing; 
employing prayer as a means of grace; organization; tabu- 
lation of results); 3) by a careful avoidance of establishing 
conversion through conscious “experience” (feelings, emo- 
tion); 4) by orthodox doctrinal content. 

Examples of the Lutheran type of evangelistic sermon: 
OC. F. W. Walther, Hvangelienpostille, p. 228 (IIL after Trin- 


ity); p. 273 (X after Trinity); Hpistelpostille, p. 1°(1 Ad-. 


vent); p.183 (Good Friday); Brosamen, v.195 (XX after 
Trinity); Casualpredigten, p.125 (Day of Humiliation and 
Prayer); p.187 (do.); p.172 (do.). — G. Stoeckhardt, Gnade 
um Gnade, p.551 (XXV after Trinity); p. 71 (New Yeavr’s 
Eve). 

Read, in Part III of this manual, Spurgeon’s sermon, 
“What Have I Done?” 


B. THE MORALIZING SERMON. 


The moralizing sermon is a discourse which exhibits the 
ugliness of sin and the beauty of virtue, but neither shows 
the damnable nature of transgression nor supplies the Gospel- 
motive for righteousness of life. It is not a Law-sermon, 
since it stops short of pronouncing the sinner’s doom; it is 
not a Gospel-sermon, since it does not declare the pardon 
won through Christ’s atoning work; it is not evangelical ad- 
monition, since the sole reason which it proffers for eschew- 
ing sin is the ugliness of sin and sin’s harmful consequences, 
and since it inculeates righteousness of life solely on the 
basis of the beauty of Christian character and the advan- 
tageous results for the individual and society. 


Between legalistic preaching and moralizing there is little 


choice. The former preaches the Law as the motive for 
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ee - righteousness of life, and makes Pharisees; the latter does — 


not even preach the divine Law, but discourses upon goodness 
on the basis of natural morality. 

Moralizing is the bane of modern Reformed preaching. 
There is less Christianity in the modern type of Reformed 
preaching than in Roman Catholic. Catholic sermons at 
least are doctrinal, and, while intensely tinctured with the 
errors of Romanism and with legalism, exhibit certain Chris- 
tian truths correctly, and sometimes (incongruously enough, 
and with papistical limitations) set forth the redeeming work 
of Christ. Reformed moralizing is no lenger in any sense 
Christian. Its teachings are derived from natural morality, 
superimposed upon Scriptural example and precept. 

Generally the text is used merely as a motto of the 


_ sermon, which then develops the thought along lines of moral 


appeal. The following, from a sermon on “The Value of 
Ideals,” exhibits these characteristics : — 
(Text: 1 Kings 8, 18.) 

“The next best thing to doing some great deed is to have 
it in one’s heart to do it. A man is not to be judged merely 
by what he does, but also by what he tries to do. Failure 
in the eyes of the world is not necessarily failure in the 
eyes of God. 

“Solomon got the praise for building the Temple, yet 
the idea was not his, but his father’s; and the man who can 
originate a great and lofty idea is a much more important 
person than the one who merely shapes it into form and fact. 

“The judgment of the world is apt to be unfair and 
unjust; not intentionally, but simply because men can see 
only what is on the surface. And yet, in reality it is not 
so much what a man accomplishes with his hands that 
matters as what he thinks in his heart. There are people 
who do very praiseworthy things sometimes, almost by acci- 
dent. They could not very well help themselves. They 
had no intention of doing anything at all. They were carried 
along by the force of circumstances. They chose the path 
of least resistance all the time. They awoke one morning 
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to discover that they had done something unwittingly that. 
the world was praising. 

“T often wonder how much of the praise or blame that 
men receive is deserved. One man does a reckless and fool- 
hardy thing, and by chance it turns out well, and we 
applaud him as a genius and hero. Another man, in cir- 
cumstanees of extreme danger and difficulty, acts with 
courage and skill and prudence and determination, and yet 
fails because the task was too great, and we, in our haste 
or in our ignorance, write him down a coward or a fool. 
It is possible, I think, that the Judgment Day will reverse 
a great many of the decisions of earth. 


“<Thou hast done well in that it was in thine heart to do 
this thing.’ So we discover that God has a very different 
standard from men; necessarily so. Man is able to judge 
only by the outward appearance,—he has nothing else to 
guide him,—but God looks right down to the innermost 
motive. 

“Tt is said of a certain centurion who wanted Christ to 
come and heal his servant that he was worthy for whom | 
He should do this, for he loveth our nation and hath built 
us a synagog. 

“Here was outward proof, at any rate, of the man’s 
worthiness. He had shown his desire for the well-being of 
his fellows and glory to God in building a house for wernt 
and for prayer. 


“But what of the Ais who had built no synagog, that 
had done no great or noteworthy thing? Were they less 
worthy? Did they belong to a lower moral or spiritual 
order ? ; 

“God alone can answer that question. It igs clear that 
the centurion was rich and could afford to build the synagog. 
He had, no doubt, plenty of money left when he had com- 
pleted the task, and was still able to live in luxury and 
have servants to wait upon him. But the rank and file were 
poor, and had enough to do to make both ends meet. Their 
charities were so small that it attracted no notice. They may 
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have ‘had it in their hearts to do splendid things — perhaps 


they had done splendid things as God measures human 
actions. Perhaps they had given more of themselves to 
humanity than even the centurion who had built a synagog. 


“They are not always the greatest deeds that are chron- 
icled. The biggest amount is not always the greatest amount. 
The two mites of the widow possessed greater value in the 
eyes of God than all the gold of the rich. 


“Tf I were to set out on a search of heroism in London, 
I’/tell you candidly I should not go to the West End. 
I should go among the humble folk,*the people who live 
in mean streets, and whose life is a heart-breaking struggle 
to keep their heads above water. They have suffered so 
much themselves that they know how to be sympathetic. 
They have faced so many difficulties that they know how 
to be brave; have endured so long, so silently, that they 
have learned the lessons of patience. They are the people 
who often share their last loaf with their poorer neighbors; 
who will sit up night after night with a sick acquaintance, 
and give the clothes off their back sometimes to relieve the ° 
need of others. These people do not build temples and 
synagogs and churches, they do not even come, to church. 


' They have no clothes, no money for pew-rents or collections, 


but they have it in their hearts, some of them, to do splendid 
things, and had they been differently circumstanced, the 
world would hear of them. 

“On the face of it there does not seem much room for 
idealism in the life of the average individual, and yet 
I believe it exists everywhere, just as the wild flowers bloom 
in the most obscure places, and it keeps sweet and clean 
and fragrant the lives of millions of people who otherwise 
would sink in the mire of despair. 

“No man liveth unto himself, and where you find a man 
who can get other people to do great things, there you will 
find the genius and the hero. It is not so much what a man 
can do for himself that tells in the end. It is what he can 
induce other people to do. Your business, therefore, and 
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mine, is to aspire to noble and lofty ideals —to fight for 
them, to plead for them. Give them feet and let them run; 
give them wings and let them fly. We may not realize them; 
we may be dead and in the grave, but if we impress them 
upon our boys and girls, they will carry on the work we 
saw in vision in a far-off time. We dream our dreams; we 
impress our thoughts as best we can, and if we are doing 
our best, cherishing in our heart the desire to do something 
for God, and yet seem to fail, God will say to us, as He said 
to David, ‘Because it was in thine heart to do this thing, 
thou didst well.’ 


“We must make possible for others the dreams that we 
cherish. We are living not for to-day merely, we are working 
not for to-day merely, we are building for all time, we are 
building for eternity. JI counsel young people, especially 
young men, to have a lofty ideal in life, and labor to have 
a plan for the house. Let others feel what you are feeling 
and think what you are thinking. If it fills you, obsesses you, 
it will become contagious, others will feel your enthusiasm, 
and when you have passed hence, the work will go on, and 
the nation and the race will be better because you cherished 
this great ideal in your heart.” 


Norte. — 1) It is this kind of preaching that has emptied 
the Reformed churches, and has made them the prey of the 
self-seeking revivalist and of the professional “reformer.” 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed’ (Milton). 

2) The prevalence of such preaching constitutes the op- 
portunity of sound Lutheranism, with her doctrinal pulpit 
and Gospel-emphasis. 


3) The Lutheran preacher can find neither inspiration 
nor available substance-matter (“thoughts”) in the bulk of 
modern Reformed preaching, but may, by unconsciously 
adopting its manner and method, develop habits of expres- 
sion and treatment which will impair his usefulness as 
‘a preacher of the New Testament. : 
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HOMILETICAL DON’TS FOR YOUNG PREACHERS. 


Don’t say, “Our to-day’s text.” 

Don’t get into the habit of saying, “Listen.” : 

Don’t say that the Gospel gives us Christ’s righteousness 
free of charge. 

Don’t laboriously define terms which are clear to the 
hearer from daily usage. 

Don’t quote the dictionary in order to prove the meaning 
of a word essential to the sermon. 

Don’t say “ah-men” and “ay-men,” but use one pronun- 
ciation of Amen and stick to it. Both are correct. 

Don’t be discouraged by a small attendance during a spell 
of bad weather. Those present are a select audience. 

Don’t stand rigid like a statue; nor turn your head in 
exact semicircles, like a sun-flower or a garden-spray. * 

Don’t quote the Catechism to prove a doctrine. For “We 
learn from our Catechism that,” ete, say, “As we confess 
in our Catechism.” 

Don’t employ terms of patronizing approval when quoting 
from the inspired writers: “Paul says very judiciously,” 
“Peter describes this masterfully when he says.” 

Don’t read Scripture-quotations from your sermon manu- 
seript. Commit them to memory like the rest of the sermon. 
It is the best way of acquiring a good sermon-English. 

Don’t shift your glance continually. Gaze steadily, with- 
out staring, at one part of the audience, then shift the glance 
slightly and direct it to another part while completing sen- 
tence, etc. 

Don’t begin your sermon with an illustration from secular 
history or from daily life. The sermon must begin on a 
spiritual plane. Do not, above all, refer to some shining deed 
of the ungodly (examples of courage, persistence, etc.). 

Don’t amplify texts when you quote them: “The grace 
and merey of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God the Father, and the abiding communion of the 
Holy Spirit be and remain with you all now and forevermore.” 
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Don’t refer to the author of a Biblical book a statement 
which the author quotes from other speakers: “The Holy 
Evangelist says: ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for He 


hath visited and redeemed His people.’” Lukel,68. Or, 


“John rerainds us that if He were of the world, the world 
would love his own.” John 15, 19. 


Don’t overvalue compliments for sermons. When you are 
enthusiastically told what a great sermon it was, congratulate 
the hearer on having been so attentive a listener, but lay not 
the flattering unction to your soul that such compliments 
from the pew, no matter how feverish the warmth of their 
utterance, are always — spontaneous. 


Don’t be shattered by some adverse criticism of your 
sermon. Take an hour’s walk and think over the criticism 
like a rational being: Was it justified?— was it not justi- 
fied? Then be governed accordingly. But do not feel crushed 
to earth because a clerical brother has found fault with your 
gestures, or because a lay-member has remarked with some 
bitterness on your failure to end every sermon with a hymn- 
verse, “like our old Reverend used to do.” 


Don’t hesitate to introduce an English word into a Ger- 
man sermon, or vice versa, when the language really supplies 
no equivalent. One of our best preachers recently said in 
the pulpit: “Man nennt die christliche Kirehe in unserer 
Zeit vielfach ein failure.” The reason for such employment 
of German words in an English address, or vice versa, must 
not, of course, be the lack of acquaintanceship of the preacher 
with the language, but an actual want that must be supplied. 
Such cases will be rare. E 


Don’t load down the sermon with familiar texts. Some 
preachers complain of the “surfeited” condition (Sattheit) 
of their congregations, and refer this state to spiritual in- 
difference, when, in fact, it may be tedium created through 
the monotony of treatment, illustration, and proof-texts em- 
ployed by the preacher. A young congregation may need 
frequent repetition of the most familiar texts; a congrega- 
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tion which has had regular preaching many years should be 
made acquainted also with texts and stories not contained in 
our religious school-texts. - 


- Don’t look at your Bible when announcing text. The 
gaze should be directed to farthest point in the audience, and 
gradually move forward to front pews, while you say: “The 
words of Holy Seripture which we shall. consider this morn- 
ing are found recorded in the Second Epistle of Peter, in 
the third chapter, beginning with the first verse, and read 
as follows.’”’, (AIl this, looking at the audience.) When the 
' announcement of the text is concluded, you slightly raise 
your Bible, and then (not before) lower your eyes to read’ 
from the book. By means of this little artifice you. convey 
to your audience a feeling of assurance and definiteness 
difficult to analyze psychologically, yet valuable as a means 
of gaining an attentive and respectful hearing. 
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Introduction. 


In this concluding part of our inductive manual we are 
concerned with the sermon as literature. Every’ sermon is 
an oration, and an oration, from the standpoint of literature, 
is a composition intended for delivery before an audience. 
_As a literary production every sermon must conform to 
the rules which govern composition, style, and diction, more 
especially to these rules as limited ‘to the construction, style, 
and diction of an oration, and, as regards our present purpose, 
of a piece of sacred oratory written in the English tongue. 

We are, then, to occupy ourselves with these three 
literary elements of a sermon: construction, style, and 
diction. The theory of construction includes an illustration 
of those laws and principles which give to a literary pro- 
duction unity and progress. Style refers to the general 
qualities of a composition as modified by its purpose and 
by the occasion. Diction denotes one’s vocabulary, the 
character of the words, and the particular phrases which 
one employs. In the order stated, we shall now discuss 
literary construction, style, and diction, and shall endeavor 
to arrive at a clear statement of the rules governing these 
literary elements, through inductive study. 

The relation which the principles of composition bear to 
the Christian sermon has been fitly set forth by John Quincy 
Adams, sixth President of the United States, in the noble 
passage which is herewith subjoined: — 

“The pulpit is especially the throne of modern eloquence. 
There it is that speech is summoned to realize the fabled 
wonders of the Orphean lyre. The preacher has no control 
over the will of his audience other than the influence of 
his discourse. Yet, as the ambassador of Christ, it is his 
great and awful duty to call sinners to repentance. His 
only weapon is the voice; and with this he is to appal the 
guilty, and to reclaim the infidel; to rouse the indifferent, 
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and to shame the scorner. He is to inflame the lukewarm, 
to encourage the timid, and to cheer the desponding 
believer. He is to pour the healing balm of consolation 
into the bleeding heart of sorrow, and to soothe, with celestial 
hope, the very agonies of death. 

“Now tell me, who is it that will best possess and most 
effectually exercise these more than magic powers? Who 
is it that will most effectually stem the torrent of human 
passions, and calm the raging waves of human vice and folly? 
Who is it that with the voice of a Joshua shall control the 
course of nature herself in the perverted heart, and arrest 


the luminaries of wisdom and virtue in their rapid revolu- 


tions round this little world of man? Is it the cold and 
languid speaker, whose words fall in such sluggish and 
drowsy motion from his lips that they can promote nothing 
but the slumbers of his auditory, and administer opiates to 
the body rather than stimulants to the soul? Is it the 
unlettered fanatic, without- method, without reason; with 
incoherent raving and vociferous ignorance, calculated to fit 
his hearers, not for the kingdom of heaven, but for an 
hospital of lunatics? Is it even the learned, ingenious, and 
pious minister of Christ, who, by neglect or contempt of the 
oratorical art, has contracted a: whining, monotonous, sing- 
song of delivery, to exercise the patience of his flock, at the 
expense of their other Christian graces? 

“Or is it the genuine orator of heaven, with a heart 
sincere, upright, and fervent; a mind stored with that uni- 
versal knowledge, required as the foundation of his art: 
with a genius for the invention, a skill for the disposition, 
and a voice for the elocution of every argument to convince, 
and of every sentiment to persuade? If, then, we admit that 
the art of oratory qualifies the minister of the Gospel to 
perform, in higher perfection, the duties of his station, we 
can no longer question whether it be proper for his cultiva- 


tion. It is more than proper; it is one of his most solemn 
and indispensable duties.” 


> eel 


PARE TET. 


Sermon Construction. 


The essential elements of construction in any literary 
composition are Unity and Progress. Unity consists in the 
determination upon a certain subject. It is observed by 
not saying anything that does not pertain to the subject. 
In a sermon developed along lines of simple analysis, the 
unit of the discourse is the text, and the progress of the 
sermon is directed towards some doctrinal point laid down 
in, or deduced from, the text. In the topical-analytical 
sermon the unit of the discourse is that point of doctrine 
which the preacher endeavors to demonstrate or establish 
by leading his hearers through or into the text. In the 
subject-sermon the unit of discourse is the subject, developed 
with no further exposition of the text. In every sermon 
there must be progress from part to part, and all parts must 
be interrelated in such a way as to find their unity in the 
sermon-subject or theme. In this chapter we shall first 
discuss rhetorical Unity and then rhetorical Progress 
(Amplification). 

I. Unity. 
A. UNITY OF THE SERMON AS A WHOLE. 

The various methods by which unity of plan may be 
attained in the sermon have been illustrated in Part I of 
this manual. 


B. UNITY OF THE SERMON PARAGRAPH. 

A Paragraph is a group or combination of related 
sentences, treating of one topic, and forming one step 
in the development of a theme. “A paragraph must be an 
organized body composed of dependent members; that is, 
it must express one idea (which is commonly announced 
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in the opening sentence) without digressions or the intro- 
duction of irrelevant matter. Every sentence that is allowed 
to stand in the paragraph must be so essential to the design 
of the whole that its omission would be felt as a defect.” 
(Quackenbos, Practical Rhetoric, p. 249.) Since a paragraph 
is a group of sentences treating a single topic, it should pos- 
sess unity of contents and unity of form. 


1. Unity of Contents. 

Unity of contents in a paragraph means that all digres- 
sions from the principal thought of the paragraph are 
excluded. It is frequently advisable to state the main 
thought in a brief and clear sentence. This may be placed 
at the commencement of the paragraph, and then explained, 
illustrated, proved, or contradicted, as the case may require. 
By the topic sentence the hearer is advised of the subject 
- of the discussion; and as sentence after sentence passes 
him, he can relate it to the topic, and the thought is a eumula- 
tive whole. If the subject be not announced, the individual 
sentences must be held in mind until the reader catches the 
drift of the discussion, or the author at last presents the topic. 

Frequently the topic-sentence is delayed until after the 
connection between what was said in the preceding para- 
graph and what will be said has been made. To establish 
this relation requires sometimes but a word or a short phrase, 
and sometimes sentences. In these cases the topic-sentence 
follows the transition, and it may come as late as the middle 
of the paragraph. 

In a short paragraph the topic need not be announced 
at the beginning; in this case it should be given in the con- 
cluding sentence. Or, should the topic be given in the 
opening sentence of a short paragraph, it is unnecessary 
to repeat it at the end. 


Hxamples of Topic Sentence. 


(Luke 8, 4 ff.) “Let us glance at the situation for 
a moment. Matthew tells us plainly that Christ went out 
of the house and sat by the seaside. A great multitude out 
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of every city came to hear Him. It was a large gathering. 
Jesus liad no difficulty in getting an audience, because He 
always had something interesting and helpful to say, and 
the people were anxious to hear. We can imagine as He 
watched that great throng gathering that the chief thought 
in His mind was, What will be the effect of My words upon 
the multitude? He was conscious of the fact that He had 
a good message for them. If they would receive it, it would 
change many of their lives, and bring joy and gladness into 
their hearts and homes.” 

(Luke 8,13.) “We are constantly meeting the superficial 
man. He is a very dangerous character, because you can put 
no confidence in him. With great enthusiasm he stands by 
you to-day, but to-morrow in your trials and hours of need 
he deserts you. The shallow man cannot be depended upon. 
There is such a thing in life as ‘spreading too thin.’ There 
is a general idea abroad that it costs very little to hear. 
God’s Word, that it is a very easy and cheap thing to pray. 
There is a general satisfaction with a mere smattering of the 
great and precious things that are eternal. <A little hearing 
of the Word, a little reading of the Bible, and a few visits 
to the class in the catechism, and we know it all. A few 
quaffs at the living fountain and our spiritual thirst is 
satisfied. To hear the Word, to pray aright, and to serve, 
cost much, and he who does not count the cost will not 
finish the building.” 

“The enemies of Jesus are not only on Calvary. They 
are wherever hearts are found whom truth offends, whom 
holiness provokes, hearts that wilfully give themselves up 
to sin; for were such hearts to be brought into the presence 
of Jesus Christ and condemned by Him, they would hate 
Him as did the Jews. Should there be in this assembly 
a man who, in the face of the Gospel, lives in sin, and thus 
prefers darkness to light, let him know that he is an accom- 
plice in the crucifixion of the Savior, for as much as it lies 
in his power (it is the apostle who speaks), he crucifies to 
himself the Son of God afresh, and puts Him to an open 
shame. A converted African once said: ‘When the story 
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of Christ’s death was read to me, I cursed Pilate and the 
Jews; but when I understood it, I cursed myself, for I, too, 
have crucified Jesus Christ.” — Hugene Bersier (French). 

“And even with regard to those humiliating features of © 
the Savior’s history, there were interminglings of dignity and - 
grandeur with which no majesty or greatness of this world 
can bear comparison. Though born in poverty, in a stable, 
and without earthly friends or favors, the angels of heaven 
announced His birth, and filled the sky with light and 
highest song over His nativity. The stars pointed the way 
to His manger-bed. And never another advent into this 
world was attended with marks and manifestations so divine. 
Let the vulgar sneer, and ridicule, and jest, and make of it 
what their perverse imaginations may suggest, never a palace 
or imperial residence or place of honor in all the history 
of human life beheld another scene of such sublime interest 
and transcendent glory as that which marked the birth of 
that. manger-cradled child of Bethlehem.’ — Seiss. . 

Many examples of topic-sentence will be found in the — 
sermons reprinted in this manual. 


2. Unity of Form. 
a. Goherence. 


It is not sufficient that a paragraph possess one thought, 
or group of related thoughts, occupying the whole. It is 
not enough that a topic-sentence indicate the character and 
purpose common to them all. A necessary element of unity 
of contents is that “the successive sentences should so grow 
out of each other, or be so joined together by particles, as 
to make the paragraph a whole.” (Broadus.) No sentence 
has any right to a position in connection with others, unless 
it is closely related to the preceding or the following sentence. 

The Law of Coherence requires that the several sentences 
which, it is presumed, are closely related in thought, should 
be knit together mechanically by such connectives as will best 
reflect their interrelation. The bearing of each sentence on 
what precedes must be explicit and unmistakable. 
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For expressing this continuity of thought, language 
places at our disposal cumulative conjunctions, conjunctive 
adverbs, and phrases that add new statements (and, also, 
likewise, again, further, moreover, yet another, once more, 
first, secondly); adversative conjunctions (but, otherwise, 
stall, nevertheless, however; else and otherwise usually connect 
clauses) ; alternative conjunctions (or and nor); illative con- 
junctions, and adverbs denoting consequences (hence, there- 
fore, thus, accordingly); subordinating conjunctions, which 
generally connect subordinate clauses, but may link a gsub- 
ordinate statement of sufficient importance to be embodied 
in a separate sentence (if, for, unless, though); and a variety 
of specific words and phrases (like im short, on the whole, 
on the other hand, to return, to resume, hitherto; the, de- 
monstratives these and those; demonstrative phrases, in this 
case, under these circumstances). 

There is, moreover, a whole group of words whose function 
is to make the references sure. They are pronouns. Pro- 
nouns refer back, and they point forward. Their careful 
use is the commonest method of making sure of references, 
and so of binding sentences together. The ones in common 
use are this, that, the former, the latter; the relatives who, 
which, and that; and the personal pronouns he, she, it. 
To these may be added some adverbs: here, there, hence, 
whence, now, then, when, and while. The binding force of 
these words is manifest in every paragraph of composition. 

Each person should learn from a grammar the whole 
list of conjunctions; for no class of words indicates clear 
thinking so unmistakably as this part of speech. Also, in 
like manner, besides, too, nevertheless, however, after all, for 
all that, should be as familiar as the two overworked words 
“and” and “but.” 

Examine paragraph on page 63 of Part II of this manual, 
and observe cohesion of sentences. Many other examples 
will be found in the same sermon, as in all the sermons con- 
tained in this manual. 
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b. Parallel Structure. 


By parallel structure is meant that the principal elements 
of the sentences shall be arranged in the same order. When 
consecutive sentences illustrate the same idea, they should 
as far as possible, though variously worded, be formed on 
the same plan, the principal subject and the principal predi- 
cate retaining their positions throughout. If subordinate 
clauses precede principal clauses in one sentence, they shall 
precede in the other; if they follow in one, they shall follow 
in the other. If an active voice be used in one, it shall be 
used in the other. The use of parallel structure frequently : 
demands repetition of forms and even of identical words and 
phrases. It is very effective in giving clearness to a para- 
graph and in securing coherence of its parts. 

Many cases of parallelism are pointed out to the student 
in the notes to specimen sermons in Part II and Part III 
of this manual. 

Uses of Parallelism. 


Parallelism in the opening sentences of a discourse con- 
tributes a dignity and elevation to the introduction particu- 
larly desirable in a festival sermon. Compare the following 
sermon — beginning from a Trinity Sunday sermon by 
H. D. Spaeth: — . 

“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost — these are the first words of our chief service, 
the great invocation with which we begin our worship every 
Sunday morning. The Lord bless thee, and keep thee. The 
Lord make His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee. The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace — these are its last words, the precious bene- 
diction with which we close our worship every Sunday 
morning. So, then, every Sunday brings before us the 
great doctrine which is specially emphasized by this, the last 
of the great church-festivals. We confess and worship and 
preach the Holy Trinity in all our services throughout 
the year.” 
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The divisions of a sermon are best stated in sentences 
or phrases of parallel construction : — 

“The Reformation and the Church of the Reformation 
stand simply -for the true and catholic principles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, as her Lord and Master Himself 
declared them in the great words of our text. We find here, 
first, the sole condition of discipleship—to abide in His 
Word. We find here, again, the certain consequence of such 
loyalty to His Word — knowledge of the truth. We find 
here, finally, the promise of a great blessing — spiritual 
emancipation.” 

How the absence of connectives is compensated for, and 
coherence obtained, through parallel structure, is illustrated 
in the following extracts: — 

“«T will arise and go to my father.” His father had not 
changed. He was the same father whom he had insolently 
and heartlessly left. There is no record of any message 
from him to his son. The home had not changed. It was 
the same home whose restraints he would not bear, and whose 
very life had become hateful to him. What made this prodi- 
gal think that the father, so treated, would receive him back? 
What made him think that the home which he once despised 
would welcome him to its life? What caused him at this 
particular moment to make up his mind and settle his will 
to return? Surely, the Spirit of God worked in the heart 
of the prodigal.” 

“What must it be to do what the devil does, and turn 
holy love into unholy lust? What plague is in that sin; 
what death-sickness; what fanning of black wings of night; 
what ascending of the smoke of their torment, who are in 
that sin!” 

(Note increasing length in the members of the above 
parallelism.) 

“So, then, by divine appointment, the cross is continually 
uplifted that men may see and know the love wherewith 
God hath loved them. The call to look on the Crucified One 
is given that men may feel the power of that love. The 
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command to repent and believe is given that men may forsake 
their sins and receive the saving grace of God. ; 

“Look then, once more, O man, upon the symbol and 
upon the Sufferer whom it signifies. Remember, once more, 
that Christ was crucified for the sins of men. Believe, once 
more, that therein God ‘commendeth His own love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ 
Receive, once more, the bread and wine, His body and His 
blood, that in spirit you may receive Him, and that by com- 
munion with Him you may die unto sin and may live unto 
righteousness. 

“Draw nigh and take the body of the Lord, 
And drink the holy blood for you outpoured.’ ” 


(Exemplifies Reformed treatment of the Sacrament: 
“symbol,” “signifies,” etc., strangely incorsistent with the 
orthodox sentiment of the concluding lines.) 

“When the prodigal realized his rags and hunger, he was 
convinced of his sin and misery. When he thought of his 
father’s house, he knew there was enough and to spare. 
There was need of yet another step. He must reach the 
conclusion, ‘I will arise.’ Let the cost be what it may; let 
the shame be ever so great; let the opposition be active; 
let the sense of unworthiness be overwhelming; let fear 
and weakness and doubt strive to hinder —‘I will arise and 
go to my father.’ ” ; 

“Wonderful salvation! Without money! Without price! 
What a Gospel! No wonder that the prophets of the Old 
' Testament predicted it with sublime rhetoric! Wo wonder 
that one of the choirs of the heavenly temple announced it 
in song, setting Bethlehem’s skies on fire with a blazing 
splendor that dimmed and faded the silver lamps of the 
night! No wonder that Paul’s brain and heart were kindled 
by it into fine logic and rapturous speech! No wonder that 
John’s vision was flamed by it into an apocalypse on the 
Isle of Patmos! No wonder that it gave one of the early 
preachers the name of ‘Golden Mouth’?! No wonder that it 
has come down all the centuries like a sun to illuminate the 
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continents, flashing on painters’ brush, firing orators’ lips, 
blossoming on sculptors’ chisel, beaming upon the point of 
e poets’ pen, flowing in richest music from the fingers of genius 
men and women, and making innumerable feet to walk 
boldly along a path of persecution and cross-bearing and 
grief and martyrdom, as though they were the feet of pro- 
spective kings and queens advancing over flower-strewn roads 
and under arches of triumph to their coronation! The 
greatest wonder is that so many can preach this Gospel with 
frozen lips, or that so many listen to it with closed ears!” 

The proportion, in length, of the last member in the 

' parallelism, as compared with five preceding members, should 
be noted in this and in the following extract. 

“What was the world’s judgment of Christ Himself and 
of His greatest Apostle? He is beside himself! This will be 
precisely its judgment of every one who tries to be His true 
disciple: This man is crazy, religion has driven him mad. 
Such a one will have to suffer the anger and persecution of 
his former boon companions because he refuses to join with 
them in their and his former sinful life. But he has an 
unfailing remedy, to hold fast to the Bible, to read\ and 
study it daily; to hold fast to his Baptism, and to renew its 
vow daily; to hold fast to prayer, and bow his knees daily 
to the Lord with the earnest petition for the Holy Spirit, 
for strength and fidelity; to hold fast to the Church and the 
Holy Supper, that the Lord Himself may again and again 
enter his heart, for in the Church He speaks to His own and 
nourishes them with His precious body and blood.” 

Observe, again, proportion, in length, of the four members 
of the parallelism: there is an evident gradation, each 
member being of increasing length, as compared with the 
one that precedes, the concluding one a compound-complex 
sentence, almost four times the length of the first. Such 
increasing fulness and complexity in sentences or phrases 

arranged along lines of parallelism adds greatly to the im- 
pressiveness of the discourse, since it adds the element of 
climax to the clearness and force obtained by the parallelism. 


Inductive Homiletics, III and LV, 2 
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THE POSSIBLE AND THE IMPOSSIBLE IN OUR 
SALVATION. 


A Sermon Preached by EnocH Ponp, D. D., 1878. 
Texts: “Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord.” 
Ea. 14, 18.) 


“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” 
Phil. 2, 12. 


The first of these directions was given by Moses to the 
children of Israel on the shore of the Red Sea. God had 
appeared 2) gloriously for the deliverance of His people from 
their bondage in Egypt; He had: brought them out with 
a high hand; He had led them along under an infallible guid- — 
ance —a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night — to the 
place of their present encampment. While resting here for 
a little space, the Israelites learned that Pharaoh, with a 
powerful army, was in hot pursuit of them, and was close 
upon them. What should they do? To flee was impossible; 
to resist was desperation. They could go neither forward 
nor backward; they could turn neither to the right hand 
nor to the left. In this dreadful emergency the people 
began to do what they were wont to do in every trial — 
they began to murmur against Moses and against God. 
“They said unto Moses, Because there were no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness? 
Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us to carry us forth out 
of Egypt?’ But “Moses said unto the people, Fear not; 
stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which He will 
show you to-day.” 

The deliverance of the Israelites from their cruel bondage 
in Egypt was emblematical— and: so it is represented in 
other parts of the Bible — of the deliverance of sinful men 
from a greater bondage — the slavery of sin and the bondage 
of the Wicked One. And as, in the progress of their deliver- 
ance, the Israelites soon came to a point where they could 
not help or save themselves, where they were to stand still 


1) We would read vv. 10 to 18. 
2) Parallel structure in the following. 
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and see the salvation of the Lord, so there is that connected 
with the salvation of every sinner which he has no power of 
any kind to do, which he is never required to do, which he 
is even forbidden to attempt, in reference to which he is to 
stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. At the same 
time there is that connected with the salvation of every: 
sinner which he can do, which he alone can do, which he. 
must do, and do himself, if it is ever done, and he is ever 
saved.?) 

In addressing you from the scriptures which have been 
read I propose to show: 4) 

I. What that is connected with the salvation of the sinner 
which he cannot do, which he is never required to do, which 
he is forbidden to attempt; and, 

II. What that is which he can do, which he is required 
to do, which he must do, and do himself, if it is ever done, 
and he is ever saved.°) 

I. First, then, what is the impossible thing which the sin- 
ner cannot do? And here, to come directly to the point, let 
me say, in a word, the sinner cannot possibly make any 
amends, any expiation or atonement for his past sins. He 
has already sinned; the work is done; and now, to make 
satisfaction to injured justice, and in this way to save him- 
self, is utterly beyond his power. For aught he can do to 
make amends, he is a ruined soul.®) 

We know that sinful men, in their folly, have often tried 
to do this impossible thing. They have resorted to various 
expedients with a view to make satisfaction, in whole or in 
part, for their sins. But such attempts have accomplished 
nothing. They have been altogether fruitless and vain.”) 


3) Introduction a simili (a minore ad maius). 

4) Observe formulation of announcement. 

5) The subheadings of a proposition which might be worded: 
“The Possible and the Impossible in Our Salvation.” 

6) This sums up boldly the first part of the sermon. Now 
follows amplification in order of climax. 

7) Transition paragraph. 
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i 
Be 


Some have tried to make amends for the past by a punc- — 
tilious observance of rites and forms.8) This was the error of © 
the old scribes and Pharisees. By tithing their mint and 
anise and cumin, and by a rigorous adherence to all the 
forms of their religion, they hoped to de something toward 
making satisfaction for their sins, and thus lay for them- 
selves a foundation of hope. And this is the grand error of 
the Romish Church and of all the ancient Oriental churches 
at the present day. The good Catholic is very strict to 
count his beads, and say his prayers, and eross himself, and 
make confession to the priest; and when he has done all this, 
he trusts to it.°) It is the foundation of his hope. And there 
is not a little of the same error even in our Protestant 
‘churches. How many there are who are careful to perform 
what is sometimes called the round of religious duties, and 
then they feel as though they had acquired some merit, had 
made satisfaction in part, at least, for their sins, and laid the 
Almighty under some kind of obligation to appear -for them 
and save them! !°) But!) there can hardly be a grosser 
delusion than this, or one of more ruinous influence upon 
the soul. 

Some have vainly tried to make amends for their sins by 
tortures and penances,!) by self-inflicted bodily sufferings. 
We find this) error, like the last in the Roman Catholie 
Church. The penances there enjoined and endured are often 
of great severity, and they are undertaken for the express 
purpose of making amends for sin. The same error we also_ 


8) First subdivision of Part I, itself subdivided into three 
subdivisions. ; 
9) Polysyndeton. 

10) Triad, each member longer than the preceding. 

11) Notice parallelism in the structure of this and the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs, each coneluding with a subdivision intro- 
duced by “but.” 

12) Second subdivision, itself subdivided twice. 

13) Unity of paragraph is sustained by skilful use of connec- 
tives (this, there, the same, repetition of “heathen,” henee, but 
they). ; 
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find in most parts of the heathen world. The heathen have 


often a deep sense of sin, and, knowing no other mode of 


_ satisfaction, they resort to self-inflicted tortures and suf- 


ferings. Hence you may see one swinging with a hook in 
his back, another sitting in an ant-heap to be tormented by 
the ravenous insects, and a third immolating his child, or 
throwing himself under the wheels of his bloody idols.14) 
But all such endeavors are vastly worse than vain. They 
aggravate sin instead of expiating it; they serve to swell 
the terrible amount instead of washing it away.!5) 

Persons often think to make amends for sin and recom- 
mend themselves to the favor of God by convictions, good 
resolutions, and an outward reformation.) This is the 
almost invariable resort of awakened sinners under the 
Gospel. Instead of despairing of all help in themselves and 
going directly to the Savior, they set about making them- 
selves better and getting into a readiness to come to Him. 
They make 1’) good resolutions; they break off from outward 
sins; they perform many religious duties; they think it 
necessary also to endure a certain amount of conviction and 
distress; and all this with a view to recommend themselves 
to the divine favor and prepare themselves to be accepted. 
But all such endeavors are soon found to be vain, and worse 
than vain; and the individuals resorting to them either be- 


~ come discouraged and fall back into their former courses, 


or despairing of relief from their own performances, they 
renounce them altogether, and do what they should have 
done at the first — flee to Christ and find joy and peace in 
believing. 

Another class hope to cancel their sins and stand accepted 
before God on the ground of their morality. They know 


14) Triad with increasing length of members. 

15) Observe strong words at end of each sentence in this 
paragraph.. 

16) Triad with increasing length of members. 

17) Parallel structure, each member a little longer than the 
preceding. 
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they are sinners to some extent, but they are careful to dis- 
charge the relative duties of life; they endeavor to perform 
more good deeds than bad ones, and they see no reason 
why they should not be accepted. Such persons have no 
idea of the enormity of sin, and of what it deserves at the 
hands of a holy God; -they have no proper conception of 
their situation and prospects as sinners. Suppose them to 
be as good as they think they are: how is it possible that 
their good deeds should cancel the demands of justice, or 
any part of these demands, against their bad ones? 18) Sup- 
pose them to be a great deal better than they think they 
are; suppose them now to become perfectly good, and so 
to continue to the end of life: would they be doing mean- 
while any more than their duty, and thus be canceling aught 
of their past debt to justice? Not at all. Their debt, in 
this case, would be growing no larger, but it would. be 
growing no less.!9) It would still stand full against them, 
and, for aught they could do to remove or diminish it, must 
sink them down forever. Ro: 

In short, there is no way in which a sinner of our race can 
make the least amends or satisfaction for one of his past 
transgressions. He may do what he will, he may suffer 
what he will, his account of sin remains uncanceled, and he 
must meet it at the bar of God and bear the just punishment 
of it forever.) 

Here, then, is the impossible thing of which I spoke: 
here is a thing, and one indispensable to our salvation, 
which no sinner has power of any kind to perform. 

And as we have no power to perform this thing, so we 
are never required to perform it. Nor have sinners under 
the Gospel any need or occasion to attempt the performance 
of it. It has all been done for them by the Lord Jesus Christ. 


18) Use of interrogative form for the sake of sentence variety. 

19) “To grow less” —a correct English idiom. 

20) Such summing up as this and returning to theme with am- 
plifying repetition (as in the following sentences) is often omitted 
by young preachers. 
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He has made ample amends for their sins; He has made 
a full satisfaction; He bore their sins in His own body on the 
tree. His work of atonement was all finished when He 
bowed His head and gave up the ghost. I repeat, then, 
sinners have no need to make expiation for their past sins; 
they are never required to do it; they are even forbidden 
to attempt it. It is precisely here that they are to stand still 
and see the salvation of the Lord. 

Having shown what the sinner cannot do toward effecting 
his salvation, I proceed to show: 


II. Secondly, what he can do, and here, as before, I choose 
to come directly to the point. Although the sinner can- 
not make amends or atonement for his past sins, he can 
accept the atonement which Christ has made for him. He 
can let go every other dependence and hope, and set down 
his sinking feet upon this sure and only foundation which 
Christ has laid. He is, indeed, averse to such a surrender 
of himself into the hands of Christ. He lacks what is some- 
times called the moral power, that is, the inclination, the 
willing mind; and he needs the special influences of the 
Holy Spirit to overcome the aversion of his heart and make 
him willing. But all the requisite natural faculties — the 
ability, the power, in the most proper sense of the word 
power — he possesses. He can come to Christ and put his 
trust in Him if he will. Accordingly,?!) he is in Scripture 
invited to come to Christ; he is exhorted to come; he is 
commanded to come. All proper motives are used with 
him to induce him to come. He is threatened with eternal 
perdition in case he refuses to come. Yea, more than this, 
he is told expressly, and that, too, by Christ Himself, that 
the reason why he does not come to Him and receive salva- 
tion is that he will not. “Ye will not come to Me that ye 
might have life.” “How often would I have gathered your 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not!” 


21) Observe power and unity gained by repetition of “come” 
in the following. 
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These remarks are designed to show in what sense the 
sinner is able to come to Christ. He is able in the sense of 
possessing all the requisite faculties, lacking only the willing 
mind. They are designed also to show that, in the sense 
explained, man actually possesses the requisite ability. He 
cannot make atonement or satisfaction for past sins, but he 
can embrace that atonement which Christ has made for him. 
He can come to Christ, trust in Him, and receive forgive- 
ness and eternal life.?2) at 

This whole subject, in both its parts, is finely. illustrated 
by the case of the Israelites on the shore of the Red Sea. 
They had arrived at a point in the process of their deliver- 
ance where they could go no further. Something must 
now be done for them which they had no power to do for 
themselves or they were lost. They could not divide the 
waters of the Red Sea; they were not required to do it; 
on the contrary, they were forbidden to make the attempt. 
They were to “stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord.” 23) 

But when God had interposed and divided the sea for 
them, now Moses calls out to the children of Israel to go 
forward. When the sea is divided, they can march through 
it; and not only so, they must march through it, and do this 
themselves, or they are not delivered. The mere dividing 
of the sea will not save one of them. They must obey the 
divine command and walk through the opened waters, or 
the host of Pharaoh will be quick upon them, and they will 
be as assuredly destroyed as though the sea had not been 
divided. 

So the sinner, in the process of his salvation, soon comes - 
to a point where he can go no further. He comes to an in- 
superable obstacle—a thing -impossible to him. He has 
already sinned; the work is done; and to make the least 


22) The preacher continues to repeat his cardinal thought 
for the sake of clearness and emphasis. 

23) and 24) These paragraphs are constructed on clearly par- 
allel lines, Compare them phrase for phrase. 
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amends, satisfaction, or expiation is utterly beyond his power. 
But, happily, this impossible thing the poor lost sinner is 
never required to do. He has no need to do it. It has all 
been done for him by the Lord Jesus Christ, who has made 
a full and complete atonement.”) 

But now that the atonement is made, it belongs to the sin- 
ner to accept it, to embrace it, and build upon it his ever- 
lasting hopes. This he ean do; this he is required to do. 
This he must do, or his deliverance is not effected. The 
atonement alone will not save him, unless he embraces it, 
no more than the mere opening of the sea would have 
saved the Israelites had they refused or neglected to pass 
through the divided waters. 

Suppose when the sea was opened and the command was 
given to the congregation of Israel to go forward — suppose 
they had treated this command as sinners under the Gospel 
now treat the command to come to Christ and receive sal- 
vation. Suppose one had said, “Well, I think we are all 
safe enough as we are, now that the sea is opened. The 
opening of the sea will save us, whether we go forward or 
not.” And suppose another had said, “I do not at all like 
this method of being delivered. I am afraid to venture it. 
I do not feel any disposition-to go through this frightful- 
looking passage;, and how can I get a disposition?” And 
suppose a third had said, “Perhaps it is not decreed that 
I shall get over the sea if I attempt it; and if not, it will be 
vain to make the attempt.” And suppose a fourth had said, 
“There is no need of haste; the sea is opened, and we can 
go through at any time. Let us wait till a more convenient 
season.” And suppose a fifth company had turned their 
backs upon the opened channel and attempted to ferry them- 
selves over in some other way. Suppose, I say, that these 
Israelites had treated the command to go forward in the 
ways here pointed out,—and these are the very ways in 
which sinners treat the commands and invitations of the 
Gospel, — what had been the consequence? Why, the con- 
sequence had been that Pharaoh and his destroying army 
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had been quick upon them, and not a soul had escaped their 
hands. And a more terrible consequence will speedily over- 
take ungodly sinners unless they give up their vain excuses 
and objections, abandon their refuges of lies, and flee to the 
Savior. This is their only hope. The Red Sea is fairly 
divided. The once insuperable obstacle between their souls 
and heaven is removed. If they go to Him in faith, they 
shall have eternal life; but if they turn away from Him and 
refuse to embrace Him, better had it been for them if He 
had never died, or if they had never heard and rejected the 
blessed calls and invitations of the Gospel.) 

The subject before us will help to explain what has been 
thought to be an inconsistency in the representations of 
Scripture and in the preaching of faithful Gospel-ministers. 
There are many scriptures, as every reader of the Bible 
knows, in which sinners are represented as in a lost and des- 
perate condition, in a situation where they cannot save 
themselves — where, unless help come from some other quar- 
ter, they are undone forever. “O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself.” “The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” On the other hand, there are scriptures 
in which it is represented that sinners have a work to do in 
effecting their own salvation—in which they are even 
directed and exhorted to save themselves. Thus Peter, on 
the day of Pentecost, says: “Save yourselves from this 
untoward generation.” And Paul says in the text: “Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” Now, 
what shall we say to these apparently discrepant representa- 
tions? Shall we say that the Bible is self-contradictory ? 
And shall we say that those who faithfully preach the Woc- 
trines of the Bible, preach just as the apostles did, are 
chargeable also with self-contradiction? This many persons 
do say; but is it true? We see in this discourse how this 
whole matter stands. It is true, on the one hand, that every 
sinner is naturally in a lost condition. He is in cireum- 


25) The powerful unity of this paragraph is sustained by the 
repetition of “suppose,” imperative mood. 
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stances where he cannot .save himself. Help must come to 
him from some other quarter or he is undone forever. | 

But help has come from another quarter. The Lord 
Jesus Christ has died for sinners, a full atonement has been 
made, terms of mercy have been proposed, and they are in- 
vited to accede to them and live. And now we come to 
the point where they have something to do in effecting their 
own salvation. They must themselves accede to these offers 
of mercy; they must embrace the provided atonement, and 
build on it all their hopes for time and eternity. This they 
are justly required to.do; this they must do, and do them- 
selves, or the provisions of the Gospel will be of no avail to 
them. Hence, with the utmost propriety they are exhorted 
to deliver and save themselves, and to work out their own 
-salvation with fear and trembling.) 

Thus we see that both parts of this great subject are true; 
both are important truths; and when rightly understood, 
they are harmoniously consistent the one with the other. 
There is no contradiction in the case; and none should 
ever be charged upon the Gospel of Christ. 

This subject sets forth the blindness and perverseness of 
the natural man in the efforts which he is inclined to make 
for his own salvation. We have seen what is the impossible 
thing in the matter, and what the required and necessary 
thing; what man cannot do and is never required to do, and 
what he can do and must do if he is ever saved. And now 
it is a remarkable fact that just as soon as sinners are enough 
awakened to feel the importance of doing anything for their 
salvation, they set about trying to do the impossible thing; 
while the thing which they can do and must do if they are 
ever saved is the last which they will consent to perform.2’) 

The natural condition of the sinner is one of false security 
and spiritual slumber, in which he does not trouble himself 
at all about his salvation. But when he is enough awakened 


26) The two preceding paragraphs briefly sum up the entire 
sermon, leading over to the personal appeal (applicatio). 
27) Transition paragraph introducing conclusion, 
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to feel the importance of doing anything, the first thing 
which he attempts is to make some amends, some satisfaction 
for his past sins. He must do something to recommend 
himself to the divine favor, something to improve and better 
his condition. He will try, if possible, to lay God under 
some kind of obligation to appear for him and save him. It 
is this kind of feeling which leads the Pharisee and the 
Romanist to their rites and forms, and the heathen to their 
self-inflicted tortures, and the legalist to his outward 
morality, and the convicted sinner to his good resolutions and 
his endeavors to reform his life, and it is not, ordinarily, till 
évery other expedient has been tried and found to be fruit- 
less that the sinner consents to give all up and falls down 
helpless, guilty, and lost into the arms of his Savior, to be 
saved by Him or not at all; to be disposed of by Him as 
He shall see wisest and best. This is the point to which he 
must come if he is ever saved, to which he ought to come 
at once, but to which, ordinarily, he will not come till he 
has turned this way, that, and the other, and found that this 
is the only method of salvation. Nor even then would he 
consent to come here were it not that an influence from 
heaven is brought to bear upon him to bow his will and 
break his heart and bring him to the obedience of faith.28) 

Such, then, is the blindness and perverseness of the 
natural man in the efforts which he is inclined to make for 
his own salvation — trying to do what he never can do and 
is never required to do, but is forbidden to attempt; while 
he is averse to the doing of that which he can do and must 
do, and do himself, if it is ever done and he is ever saved. 

In conclusion, I have some advice to give to awakened, 
anxious inquiring, sinners. I limit my advice to sinners of 
this class because it is to little purpose to give advice to 
any others. 


28) The appeal to the understanding. Observe quiet dignity 
of sentence-structure and compare with heightening of rhetorical 


form (interrogation, transition from third person to second) in 
the following. 
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First of all, then, I advise you 2) to cease at once and 
forever from all attempts to do the impossible thing of which 
I have spoken. Why should you labor longer in the fire and 
weary yourselves for very vanity? Why should you per- 
sist in vain endeavors to do what you cannot do, what you 
have no occasion to do, what you are forbidden to attempt? 
Why should you pour contempt on the atoning blood of 
Christ by turning your back on Him and striving to climb 
up to heaven some other way? No; cease at once and 
forever from all such vain and fruitless endeavors. The 
only effect of them will be to affront God, displease the 
Savior, and grieve away the Holy Spirit.29) 

And while you cease from all endeavors to do the forbid- 
den and impossible thing, begin at once the doing of that 
which is required. Come right to Jesus. Come just as 
you are. He knows you are guilty, helpless, and lost, and 
such are the very persons whom He came to save. Such 
only are willing to accept of His salvation. Do you ask, 
How shall we come to Christ? What is meant by the terms 
here employed? I answer: This coming to Christ is-a much 
simpler thing, probably, than you imagine. It is a much 
easier thing than you imagine. There is no difficulty about 
it except in your own hearts. The moment the consent of 
your heart is gained it is all pertectly easy and the work 
is done. 

In order to come to Christ in a way to be accepted, you 
must be convinced of two things: first, that you are undone 
without Him, that there is no other help or hope for you; 
and secondly, that He is an all-sufficient Savior, just such 
a one as you need: able, willing, and waiting to receive you 
and bless you with His forgiving. love. 

With these two great ideas impressed upon the mind, — 
your guilty and lost condition, on the one hand, and Christ’s 
ability and perfect willingness to save you, on the other, — 
you are to commit your sinking soul unreservedly to Him. 


29) Second person, the direct appeal. 
30) Triad, members again arranged in order of length. 
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You are to fall at once into the outstretched arms of the 
divine mercy. You are to say from the heart, “Here, Lord, 
131) give myself away.” 
Just as I am, without one plea 
Save that the Lord has died for me, 
And that He bids me come to Thee, 
Here, Lord, I come. 


My soul, my life, my all, I here commit and consecrate 
to Thee. ‘I desire to live no longer unto myself, but to Him 
who loved me and died for me. 

And now, why should not every sinner come to this very 
point and put forth at once this simple, but saving act of 
faith? Is it not reasonable? Is it not right? Does not’ 
your own conscience require it of you? Does not gratitude 
urge it? Does not the Bible demand it? Is not its im- 
portance impressed upon you by the worth of your undying 
soul and by all the preciousness of an eternal salvation? 
Why, then, do you hesitate? Why delay? 

Oh, come, ye heavy-laden, come, 
Christ’s instant help implore; 
Millions have found a peaceful home, 
There’s room for millions more. 


II. Amplification. 


Progress in the development of a theme presumes a logical 
outline, and is obtained by amplification of the subdivisions 
(paragraphs) along lines of Repetition, Contrast, Example, 
and Climax. 

1. REPETITION. 

James R. Garfield, son of the late President Garfield, 
told one of the editors of The American Magazine the 
following story about traveling, in 1878, as a boy with his 
father, who was campaigning. One night, after a speech in 
Michigan, young Garfield said to his father: “Why do you 
repeat so much? Do you know that you said the same 


31) First person, impersonating the hearer and ending with 
imperative (“Oh, come’) in conclusion of sermon. 
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things several times to-night? Do you know that you said 
the same things to-night that you said this afternoon in 
Detroit?” General Garfield made this reply: “You happen 
to be an especially interested party and notice these repe- 
titions. Others do not. I repeat the same statements de- 
liberately in order that people may finally get them. Any- 
thing that I want an audience to get and remember I repeat 
several times —in somewhat different form, perhaps. This 
~ practise I have developed out of my experience, which has 
shown me that people’s attention is distracted in various 
ways, and that a first or second statement may not really 
get to them. You must insist on an idea or fact if you 
want to get anywhere with it.” 

An important element of sermon-making is brought out 
in this story. Young preachers often think that to announce 
a thing once is sufficient. They will learn in time that repe- 
tition is absolutely necessary. Line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little, is the abiding 
law. Of course, it does not mean that all is to be repetition, 
or that everything is to be fépeated, but it does mean that 
the ideas which are most necessary to be impressed upon 
the minds of the people must be repeated again and again; 
in different forms, but yet repeated. 

When Dr. Johnson furnished Boswell with the materials 
for an address to a committee of the House of Commons 
on an election petition, he added, “This you must enlarge on. 
You must not argue there as if you were arguing in the 
schools. You must say the same thing over and over again, 
in different words. Jf you say it but once, they miss it in 
a moment of inattention.” The masters of eloquence have 
enforced the rule. Fox advised Sir Samuel Romilly, when 
about to sum up the evidence in Lord Melville’s trial, “not 
to be afraid of repeating observations which were material, 
since it were better that some of the audience should observe 
it than that any should not understand.” Though he himself 
was censured for the practise, he declared it to be his con- 
viction, from long experience, that the system was right. 
Pitt urged a similar defense for the amplification, which was 
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thought by some to be a defect in his style. “Every person,” 


he said, “who addressed a public assembly, and was anxious | 
to make an impression upon particular points, must either ~ 


be copious upon those points or repeat them, and that he 
preferred copiousness to repetition.” — Broadus. 

Aristotle says: “Yet is it necessary, in repeating the 
same thing, to vary the expression; which indeed opens 
a way, as it were, to the delivery: ‘This is he who robbed 
you; this is he who cheated you; this is he who at last 
endeavored to betray you.” (Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 12.) 


Gresley has this in his T'reatise on Preaching (p. 140): 


“Employ concise language, but repeat the same idea; repeat 
it in several forms, dwell on it, turn it over, bring it out 
again and again, even though with little variation of 
sense. . . . But the repetition should not be apparent. 
If you have first enunciated a proposition in plain terms, 
repeat it in metaphors, or synonyms, or double negatives; in 
short, in any way, so that you dwell on the idea just long 
enough to be sure it is taken in. An instance of this method 
will best show what I mean. * The following is: found in 
Paley’s sermon on the text, ‘O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?: ‘The ease,’ 
he says, ‘supposes a sense and thorough consciousness of the 
rule of duty, of the nature of sin, of the struggle, of the 
defeat. It is a prisoner sensible of his chains. It is a soul 
tied and bound by the fetters of its sin, and knowing itself to 
be so. It is ‘by no means the case of the ignorant sinner. 
It is not the case of an erring, mistaken conscience; it is 
not the case of a seared and hardened conscience. In the 
delivery of a sentence like this you may address each clause 
to separate portions of your congregation. Or take the fol- 
lowing passage from Bishop Heber. Lamenting over the 
hardness of men’s hearts, he says: ‘And these had once 
their day of grace. These once experienced the blessed visits 
of God’s Spirit. These once heard the voice of their Father 
most lovingly calling them to repentance. Yea, for them 
Christ died, and for them, had not themselves rejected the 
privileges, the gates of heaven would have rolled back on 
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their starry hinges, and there would have been joy for hen 
reception among the angels of God most high.’ ” 

Broadus says in his Treatise (p.354): “In some cases 
it is well to repeat the statement in the same words. More 
commonly we may ‘repeat the same sentiment and argument 
in many different forms of expression; each in itself brief, 
but all together affording such an expansion~ of the ‘sense 
to be conveyed, and so detaining the mind upon it, as the 
sense may require. This repetition must, of course, not 
be a mere tautology. The thought must be presented in some 
other view or some new relation. ‘What has been expressed 
in appropriate [literal] terms may be repeated in meta- 
phorical; the antecedent and consequent of an argument, 
or the parts of an antithesis may be transposed, or several 
different points that have been enumerated, presented in 
a varied order, ete.’ ” . 

“Extreme conciseness is ill-suited to hearers or readers 
whose intellectual powers and cultivation are but small. 
It is necessary that the attention should be detained for 
a certain time on the subject: and persons of unphilosophical 
mind, though they can attend to what they read or hear, 
are unapt to dwell upon it in the way of subsequent medi- 
tation.” — Broadus, p. 352. 

W. FE. Webster says in Composition and Literature 
(p. 167): “One method of developing a paragraph from 
a topic-sentence is by repetition. Simply to repeat in other 
words would be useless redundaney; but so to repeat that 
with each repetition the thought broadens or deepens is 
valuable in proposing a subject or explaining it. One sen- 
tence grows out of some phrase of the preceding sentence; 
the sentences are firmly locked together by the repetition, 
a little modified, of the thought of a preceding phrase.” 

Repetition frequently employs parallel structure. 


Examples of Amplification by Repetition. 

“You thought that those who had most need of consolation 
would naturally love Jesus Christ. ['Topic-sentence.] You 
thought that those who groaned most deeply beneath the 

Inductive Homiletics, III and IV. bi 
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weight of misery would look most earnestly for the coming 
of the Redeemer; that those upon whom the sun of pros- 
perity had never shone here below would yearn most ardently 
for the true Fatherland; that those whose heart had most 
cruelly suffered upon earth would long most. impatiently 
for an eternal affection. It had seemed to you that, in the 
defection of the souls that turn against Jesus Christ, the 
afflicted, at least, should remain faithful to Him; for who 
has poured such treasures of sympathy upon them as He; 
who, better than He, has spoken to them the words of eternal 
life; who, like Him, has taken upon Himself their sor- 
rows?” — H. Bersier. 

“The Transfiguration is the most resplendent event in the 
life of Jesus. [Topic-sentence.] It is the Epiphany of 
Epiphanies — the culminating point in His life. Probably 
nothing made a more lasting impression on the minds of the 
three disciples who beheld it. It is recorded in all three 


synoptics and described in language that transcends the - 


utmost sweep of the imagination. From the Gospels the 
light of that blessed scene shines down into the epistles, 
and long after it occurred we find Peter referring to it in 
his second epistle: ‘This voice which came from heaven we 
heard when we were with Him in the holy mount.’ Peter 
could never forget that sublime scene. It is a miracle so 
majestic and glorious that no man or set of men would 
have ever dreamed of inventing. In itself it is sufficient. to 
establish the credibility and integrity of the Gospels.” 
“The contrast of these Gentiles’ joyful eagerness to wor- 
ship the King of Israel, with the alarm of His own people 


at the whisper of His name, is a prelude of the tragedy of - 


His rejection, and the passing over of the kingdom to the 
Gentiles. The magi had naturally made straight for the 
capital, expecting to find the new-born King there and His 
city jubilant at His birth. But they traverse its streets 
only to meet none who knew anything about Him. They 
must have felt like men who see gleaming from afar on 
some hillside a brightness which has all vanished when they 
reach the spot, or like some of our mission-converts brought 
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to our ‘Christian country’ and seeing how little our people 
care for the Christ whom they have learned to know. Their 
question indicates utter bewilderment at the contrast between. 
what they had seen in the East, and what they found in 
Jerusalem. They must have been still more perplexed if 
they observed the effect of their question. Nobody in Jeru- 
salem knew anything about their King. That was strange 
enough. But nobody wanted Him. That was stranger still. 
A prophet had long ago called on Zion to ‘rejoice greatly, 
because thy King cometh’; but now anxiety and terror cloud 
all faces. So the magi, who represented the eagerness of 
Gentile hearts grasping the new hope, and claiming some 
share in Israel’s Messiah, saw His own people careless, and, 
if moved from their apathy, alarmed at the unwelcome tidings 
‘that the promise which had shone as a great light through 
dreary centuries was at last fulfilled. And so the first page 
on the Gospel-history anticipates the sad issue: ‘They shall ° 
come from the East and from the West,’ and you yourselves 
shall be thrust out.” — A. Maclaren. 


Note. 

Carefully distinguish from this method of amplification 
the figure of speech called “repetition.” ‘This consists in the 
reiteration of a word or phrase, as in the following: “What 
was it that made Saul of Tarsus so noble an example to men 
and angels?’ It was zeal; zeal for the Savior who died for 
him, and for the Savior who redeemed him.” “Often is 
Christ grieved for His children, grieved at their coldness in 
his service, grieved at their wavering faith, grieved at their 
besetting infirmities.” “Sitting still is no proof of election, 
but grappling with evil 7s a proof, and wrenching’ ourselves 
from hurtful associates is a proof, and studying God’s Word 
is a proof, and praying for assistance is a proof.” Gresley 
says: “This figure of speech is very common with some 
preachers, so much so as to become mannerism. It is chiefly 
suitable to those parts of a sermon which demand earnestness 
and warmth. It seems as if the preacher was so full of ideas, 
and so eager to give them utterance, as to have no time to 
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seek for different forms of speech. But it is not suitable 
to ordinary argument, as it takes away from the calmness 
and gravity of style, and gives too hurried a tone.” 

This figure is suitable in the conclusion of a sermon, 
as illustrated in the following peroration: — 

“But at what expense was God put to secure this gift for 
the world? Let the Bethlehem manger answer. Let answer 
the Nazareth carpenter-shop. Let answer the Galilean 
fishing-boat. Let Gethsemane answer. Let Calvary answer. 
The humiliation. of Christ, the poverty of Ohrist, the agony 
of Christ, the death of Christ, were the figures that entered 
into the sum of the cost of this gift. The price paid for 
it was infinite. No human ciphering can estimate it. No 
human: brain can measure it. No human tongue can 

‘express it. Mighty beyond all human computation. But 
for you, dear readers, free! Without money and without 
price! Will you accept that gift? ‘Believe on the Lor 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ ” \ 


Hzercise. 


Examine sermons in Part IJ for instances of develop- 
ment of a topic-sentence through amplification by repetition. 


‘2. CONTRAST. 


Another method of building up a paragraph from a topic- 
sentence consists in telling what a thing or proposition is 
not, or what it does not resemble; that is, giving the obverse. 
This is very effective in argument, and is employed in expo- 
sition and description. The obverse usually follows a positive 
statement, and again is followed by the affirmative; that is, 
first what it is, then what it is not, and last, what it is, again. 
Compare, for instance, sermon outline on page 67 of Part I 
(John 10). Under each main division the statement is first 
treated negatively. The first part treats of Christ as God- 
man. This affirmative statement is followed by a negative: 
“Not mere man,” and this again, by affirmative. The second 
part speaks of Christ as sent by God; this is developed by 
first showing that Jesus was not a false Messiah. Similarly 


‘- 
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. the third part of the same outline. This is called amplifica- 


tion by contrast. It is especially useful in the first paragraph 


~ of each part of a sermon. 


In the following paragraph the preacher sets forth the 
unique sense in which Jesus Christ is called Savior. It begins 
with a positive statement: We often refer to Christ as our 
example. This is treated negatively: He was not our example 
in every sense. The paragraph concludes with affirmation: 
Jesus was more than an example, He was Mediator. 

“We speak loosely of Christ as our example, and in this 
sense He is: He reveals to us the utmost moral perfection, 


His life on earth having been devoid of every taint of sinful- 


ness. But He does not show us, as Paul did, how we ought 
to work to overcome the taints that are in us as they were 
in Paul. He does not show us, as Peter did, what the virtue 
of repentance is, when bitter tears burst from the eyes by 
reason of it. He did not come, solely or principally, to be 
our teacher or our example; and in His death He was no 
example for us. He died voluntarily, and we have no right to. 
He died in an agony unspeakable; and it is the Christian’s 
privilege to die in a joyful hope and a triumphant expecta- 
tion. He was not our example, except in this sense of 
revealing to us the ideal holiness, in His life and in His 
death. But He came to be more than teacher, more than 
example — the Mediator between us and God, the Redeemer 
from sin and death and the power of the devil; the Head of 
a regenerated people in a sinful world; the King and Lord 
of His elect. And he who has received, through the Spirit, 
the power of this regeneration knows what Christ came for, 
knows who Christ is.” 

Or consider the following paragraph, developed by the 
same method. The speaker wishes to point out the essence 
of conversion: a turning of the will away from sin and 
towards God. He renders this clear by contrast: Christ has 
not come merely to improve the condition of society or for 
the mental improvement of our race, nor does salvation 


consist in outward moral conduct. Nor is conversion simply 
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a matter of feeling or emotion. It is a radical change in 
the will. 

“Now, if our Lord Jesus Christ had left this master- 
evil, the perverted human will, untouched, He would not 
have saved men, in the proper sense of that expression, what- 
ever else He might have done for them. The salvation of 
man‘is a different thing from an improved condition of 
society. Christ has effected this beyond any other influence 
that ever has been felt by man during the whole course of 
his history. But had He done no more than this, He would 
not have saved us. Social improvement is quite compatible 
with the irretrievable loss of multitude of souls. The salva- 
tion of man is not another word for his mental improvement, 
though we sometimes speak as if we thought that it was. 
The highest enlightenment may consist with entire spiritual 
ruin. The light of the sun may play upon a corpse without 
reviving it. The salvation of man is not another term for — 
improved outward conduct. Such improvement is, doubtless, 
its inevitable consequence, but such improvement may be, 
within limits, secured without it, from reasons of temporal 
expediency, of disgust with the past, of mere natural self- 
respect. Conduct may be improved on the surface of being, 
while the center of being remains unchanged; and Christ 
did not come from heaven to make respectable that which 
He could not cure. Nor is the salvation of man even a new 
state of feeling. It includes this, but it is something more: 
it is something deeper. Feeling — religious feeling — may 
be superficial. We all know that the ready command to tears 
is by no means a sign of the tenderest heart. Feeling may 
be, partly, largely physical— a mere effect of natural con- 
stitution and temperament; and, under all circumstances, 
feeling is too much mixed up with the nerves and fibers of 
our bodily frames to be a safe index of our spiritual con- 
dition. No, salvation consists in a renewed will —in a will 
renewed by its adhesion to the perfect Savior, Jesus Christ. 
This begins in time: it continues into eternity. The will 
is the governing faculty in man. The will is the rudder 
which the ship of the soul obeys in its passage across the sea 
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of time. The will means—it is—the real nature — the 
regenerate nature turning upwards towards God, or the old 
nature turning away from God, as the case may be. . Every- 
thing else in us follows the lead of the will. The will 
controls, sooner or later, conduct, feeling, and, though men . 
do not think it, even thought and outward things besides. 
The will is the imperial faculty by which all else is guided — 
on which all else in us depends. And when the will has 
made a complete act of adhesion to Jesus Christ, that act 
which the Bible calls ‘faith’ —then man is converted, and 
all the rest follows.” 

In these examples —the student will readily find others 
in the sermons printed in the different Parts of this 
manual — it is clear that the method followed is to define the 
limits of a subject by way of exclusion; in other words, by 
separating it from all that is not included in it, or that 
might be erroneously predicated of it. This is the method 
of contrast. It will be readily understood that the polemical 
element in a sermon is most readily introduced in this 
manner. As, when the marks of the true visible Church 
are treated, the paragraph may first demonstrate that miracu- 
lous healing, speaking with tongues and prophesying are 
not marks by which we shall recognize the true visible 
Church. Or speaking of Christian self-denial, the paragraph 
may show first that it does not consist in monastic asceti- 
cism, ete. In order to exhibit clearly any point of Christian 
_ doctrine, there is no more useful method than the “limitation 
by exclusion,” as here illustrated, or amplification by contrast. 


3. EXAMPLE. 


When engaged in amplifying upon the thoughts con- 
tained in his outline, the preacher will not forget that there 
is no better way to compel the attention of an audience, rivet 
an argument, and drive home an appeal, than to paint a pic- 
ture and to tell a story. The lessons, admonitions, and 
precepts drawn from a text are necessarily formed in the 
abstract. “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” “The resurrection of Jesus Christ, the sure ground 
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of our Christian faith.” “In His second advent Christ will 
come in glory to judge the quick and the dead.” “The 
Pharisees had erroneous views regarding the Messiah.” Such 
statements are terse summaries of facts of revelation. 
In order that their force, import, and relevancy may become 
apparent to the hearer, they must be amplified by means of 
example. The preacher must paint pictures and tell stories. 
He must supply Particular (Concrete) Terms and Illus- 
tration. 
a. Particularization. 

“The more general the terms are, the picture is the 
fainter; the more special they are, it is the brighter,” says 
Broadus (op. cit., 359), and he quotes from Whately: “Inex- 
perienced preachers frequently err in this way, by dwelling 
on Virtue and Vice,—Piety and Irreligion,—in the 
abstract, without particularizing; forgetting that while they 
include much, they impress little or nothing.” 

Broadus continues: “In the song of Moses, occasioned by 
the miraculous passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea, the inspired poet, speaking of the Egyptians, says, ‘They 
sank as lead.in the mighty waters. Make but a small 
alteration on expression and say, ‘They fell as metal in the 
mighty waters,’ and the difference in the effect will be quite 
astonishing. Yet the sentiment will be equally just, and 
in either way the meaning of the author can hardly be mis- 
taken.” The difference is that force and vividness are 
rarified by substituting the more general term “metal.” 

“Consider the lilies of the field,” says our Savior, “how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; yet I say 
unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed ~ 
like one of these.” In comparison with this beautiful and 
vivid passage, how poor is the following paraphrase: “Con- 
sider the flowers how they gradually increase in their size. 
They do no manner of work, and yet I declare to you that 
no king whatever in his most splendid habit is dressed like 
them.” ‘The principle on which this sort of language is so 
forcible is explained by Aristotle to consist in the thing 
being “placed before the eyes.” We can fancy we see the 
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lihes of the field and Solomon in his glory; and, conse- 


_ quently, though in point of sense the employment of more 


general terms would have been as correct, yet the use of 
particular terms renders the passage far more lively. 
A thousand expressions depend for their force on the prin- 
ciple of particularizing: “The cedars of Lebanon,” “The 
wilderness of Kadesh,” are stronger expressions than any 
cedars or any wilderness. Thus, Heber, speaking of a period 
when there were yet some living who had seen Moses, says: 
“Some must have survived who had shared his last bene- 
diction, or who had witnessed his firm step and vigorous old 
age as he climbed the steep of Pisgah.” 

The most precise word is the most powerful. Definite, 


- particular, and concrete words are more forceful than vague, 


general, and abstract words. Observe how Spurgeon, in ° 
a sermon on Easter Day, amplifies by means of concrete terms 
upon the general truth: Jesus, though poor, was laid in 
a princely tomb, and thereby His Father honored Him after 
His suffering : — 

“And, first, mark that it is a costly tomb. It is no 
common grave; it is not an excavation dug out by the spade 
for a pauper, in which to hide the last remains of his 


_ miserable and overwearied bones. It is a princely tomb; it 


was made of marble, cut in the side of a hill. Stand here, 


: believer, and ask why Jesus had such a costly sepulcher. 


He” (was poor —the preacher avoids this vague expression 
and instead proceeds to “paint a picture”) “had no elegant 
garments; He wore a coat without seam woven from the top 
throughout, without an atom of embroidery. He owned no 
sumptuous palace, for He had not where to lay His head. 
His sandals were not rich with gold or studden with bril- 
liants. He was poor.’ Why, then, does He lie in a noble 
grave? We answer, for this reason: Christ was unhonored 
till He had finished His sufferings” (now follow concrete 
terms; the preacher “tells a story”); “Christ’s body suffered 
contumely, shame, spitting, buffeting, and reproach, until He 
had completed His great work; He was trampled under foot, 
He was ‘despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, 
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and acquainted with grief’; but the moment He had finished 
His undertaking, God said, ‘No more shall that body be 
disgraced; if it is to sleep, let it slumber in an honorable 
grave; if it is to rest, let nobles bury it; let Joseph, the 
councilor, and Nicodemus, the man of Sanhedrin, be present 
at the funeral; let the body be embalmed with precious 
spices, let it have honor; it has had enough of contumely, 
and shame, and reproach, and buffeting; let it now be treated 
with respect.’ Christian, dost thou discern the meaning? 
Jesus, after He had finished His work, slept in a costly 
grave; for now His Father loved and honored Him, since 
His work was done.” 

In the following extract the general terms “bereavement,” 
“business losses,” and “ill health” are exemplified by means of 
concrete particularization : — 

“There come times in the life of a man when he finds 
himself in the balances against a circumstance well measured 
to his powers of endurance. Bereavement has knocked at his 
door, perhaps; draped black ribbons on the knob; drawn the 
blinds at the windows and commanded silence throughout 
the house; and the man watches the scales keenly to see 
if himself or this circumstance will prove the stronger. 
Business loss locks his store-door; tacks a notice on the 
panel; beckons old friends to pass on the other side of the 
street; and the man keeps his eye on the balances to learn 
if he or the circumstance will dominate the situation. Il 
health stalks up to his bed; touches his brow with an un- 
natural heat; urges his pulse to a rapid pace; fills his brain 
with weird fancies and his body with fatigue; and the man 
watches, dully, the balances to see which of the twain is the- 
stronger — the circumstance or his own miserable self.” 


b. Illustration. 


Illustration is one of the most fruitful means of explain- 
ing a religious truth. Illustrations are like feathers to 
arrows. They drive home the thought. Frequently the 
illustration, particularly if it be a narrative, is retained in 
the mind until-subsequent instruction or experience brings 
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out the meaning. Broadus correctly says that “in preaching 
to the great mass of adults, illustration is simply indis- 
pensable, if we would either interest, instruct, or impress 
them, while good illustration is always acceptable and useful 
to hearers of the highest talent and culture. The example 
of our Lord decides the whole question; and the illustrations 
which so abound in the records of His preaching ought to be 
heedfully studied by every preacher, as to their source, their 
aim, their style, and their relation to the other elements of 
His teaching.” Illustrations are used to explain, to prove, 
to adorn the style, and to render it impressive. We are here 
concerned with this literary element as a means of ampli- 
fying upon the topic of a sermon-paragraph. 

Henry Ward Beecher, whose fame rests principally on 
his inexhaustible flow of apt and striking illustrations, said 
in a lecture delivered at Yale College: — + 

“Experience has taught that not only are persons pleased 
by being instructed through illustration, but that they are 
more readily instructed thus, because, substantially, the mode 
in which we learn a new thing is by its being likened to some- 
thing which we already know. This is the principle under- 
lying all true illustrations. They are a kind of covert. 
analogy, or likening of one thing to another, so that obscure 
things become plain, being represented pictorially or other- 
wise by things that are not obscure and that we are familiar 
with. So, then, the groundwork of all illustration is the 
familiarity of your audience with the thing on which the 

illustration stands. ; 

“There are very few men who can follow a close argu- 
ment from beginning to end. Illustrations, while they make 
it easier for all, are absolutely the only means by which » 
a large part of your audience will be able to understand at 
-all the abstruse processes of reasoning. ... 

“An illustration is a window in an argument, and lets 
in light. You may reason without an illustration; but 
where you are employing a process of pure reasoning and 
have arrived at a conclusion, if you can then by an illustra- 
tion flash back light upon what you have said, you will 
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bring into the minds of your audience a realization of your — 
argument that they cannot get in any other way. I have 
seen an audience, time and again, follow an argument, doubt- 
fully, laboriously, almost suspiciously, and look at one 
another, as much as to say, ‘Is he going right” — until the 
place is arrived at where the speaker says, i: 
then they listen eagerly for what it is like; and when some 
apt illustration is thrown out before them, there is a sense 
of relief, as though they said, ‘Yes, he is right.’ . . 

“You are bound to see that everybody gets something 

every time. There ought not to be a five-year-old child that 
shall go home without something that pleases and instructs 
him. — How are you going to do that? I know of no other 
way than by illustration. . .. You will observe that the 
children in the congregation will usually know perfectly 
well whether there is anything in the sermon for them or 
not. There always ought to be, and there is no way in 
which you can prepare a sermon for the delectation of the — 
plain people, and the uncultured, and little children, better 
than by making it attractive and instructive with illustra- 
tions. It is always the best method to adopt with a mixed 
audience. — You must study men, women, and children, their 
weaknesses and their strong sides. You must live among 
men, and be sentient and conscious of what they are, and 
what they think about. And when you come to preach, it is — 
for you to draw an illustration in the range where your 
hearers live, whether it be high or low; and you must 
change them continually, providing now for some and now 
for others. But they must always be on a level with your 
audience, so that they will surge back and draw your hearers 
to you. 
_ “With illustrations, there should be energy and vigor in 
their delivery. Let them come with a crack, as when a driver 
would stir up his team. The horse does not know anything 
about it until the crack of the whip comes. So with an 
illustration. Make it sharp. Throw it out. Let it come 
better and better, and the best at the last, and then be done 
with it.” 
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Illustrations may be drawn from the Scriptures, from 
church history, from secular history, and from daily life. 
Our Lord drew most of His illustrations from familiar 
incidents of daily life and a few from current history. 

Illustrations should be used sparingly in the beginning 
of the sermon, when the hearer’s attention has not yet been 
subjected to a strain, and should be massed only towards the 
end of the discourse. As.a rule, they ought to be brief, not 
trivial, and not limited to those familiar to most hearers. 
Unfamiliar stories from Holy Writ; especially from the Old 
Testament, never fail to rouse the attention of the audience. 
Goliath is a good example of pride, and so is Sennacherib; 
but they are less impressive, because so familiar, than the 
story of Benhadad (1 Kings 20, 3.10) and Ezekiel’s descrip- 
tion of Tyre (Ezek. 28, 3—5). 

In the employment of massed illustrations there should 
be a gradation according to length, the more detailed 
examples being followed by briefer references. Three or four 
extended illustrations of equal length, employed in close 
succession, will render the style diffuse and thus defeat the 
very purpose of this means of amplification. 

(Caution 1: Do not become addicted to the use of printed 
collections of anecdotes or handbooks of sermon-illustration. 

Caution 2: Be extremely sparing in the use of incidents 
from your own experience.) 


Haamples of Illustration. 


The lesson which the preacher intends to emphasize 
should first be plainly stated (topic-sentence), and should 
be restated at the end of the paragraph, as in the two fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

“The function of salt is not to give life, neither does it 
deal with the living, but with the dead and it is to check 
decay. So, too, the salt quality in the people of God in this 
world ig not to save men, but to preserve them from their 
own natural corruption. Wherever the Church is, wherever 
she goes, she becomes a preservative moral power. She 
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checks the descent of the race and the community into deeper 
and darker corruption. Whenever the Church ceases to 
exist, or whenever she is reduced to the minimum of a single 
family, corruption breaks forth and brings immediate ruin, 
both in moral judgment and in natural consequence. In the 
antediluvians, the Church had disappeared, save one family. 
That family was taken out while the rest cf the world 
perished. Sodom and Gomorrah undertook to pollute the 
Church in its one family. The family was taken out, and 
the cities were consumed by fire. Egypt endeavored to 
+ erush the Church, and then to banish it. Death and distress 
raged from the cottage to the throne, and their bones were 
left to bleach by the seashore. Babylon undertook to burn 
and to devour the Church, yet one night she perished, while 
the Church was preserved. There are those in America to-day 
and in this age who rather boastfully predict the early 
exhaustion of the Church. Should the evil prophecies ever 
be fulfilled, it would mean the absolute corruption of this 
age and this nation.” 

“Sin indulged in, in whatever form, deceives. It brings 
not happiness, but remorse and shame. The satisfaction sin 
promises is like the optical illusion (fata morgana) of which 
the travelers in the desert tell us. After going through the 
burning sand for days, they see a beautiful oasis spreading 
out before them. They see the luxuriant tropical vegetation, 
babbling brooks, hospitable towns and cities, orchards and 
fertile fields and wooded hills with happy people. They make 
haste to reach it. But, alas, it was the deceptive optical 
illusion. One who enters the wide gate and chooses the 


broad way is likewise doomed to disappointment here and to - — 


ruin hereafter.” 

A good example of brief illustration is contained in the 
following from Spurgeon: 

“Come to Christ’s tomb, then, for the silent vault must 
soon be your habitation. Come to Christ’s grave, for ye 
must slumber there. And even you, ye sinners, for one 
moment I will ask you to come also, because ye must die 
as well as the rest of us. Your sins cannot keep you from 
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the jaws of death. I say, sinner, I want thee to look at 
Christ’s sepulcher, too, for when thou diest it may have done 
thee great good to think of it. You have heard of Queen 
Elizabeth crying out that she would give an empire for 
a single hour.» Or have you heard the despairing cry of 
the gentleman on board the Arctic, when it was going down, 
who shouted to the boat, ‘Come back! I will give you £30,000 
if you will come and take me in’? Ah! poor man, if he could 
thereby prolong his life: ‘Skin for skin; yea, all that a man 
hath, will he give for his life.’ ” 

Examples of the speaker’s personal experience should be 
very brief, if used at all. The following reads well, but would 
be out of place in the pulpit, as it gives too much prominence 
to the speaker’s person; condensed, and the personal element 

eliminated, it might become available for sermon use: — 

“T only wish I saw people as eager to be saved from hell 
as I once saw a man to be saved from drowning. It was at 
yonder ferry. Procrastination, the ruin of souls, was almost 
his death. The time was up; the bell was rung; the gang- 
way withdrawn; the boat in motion; when, after too many 
delays, he came running along the pier, and, deaf to the 
cries of warning, took a bold and desperate spring to catch 
our bulwark. He caught it, but lost his hold, fell backwards, 
and went down instantly —engulfed in the roaring sea. 
Sucked out by the receding wave, he rose to the surface 
a good way off. And though it was a blessed sight to see his 
head emerge from the water, every eye was still anxiously 
fixed on him. He floated on his back, but could not swim, 
and therefore must soon perish. And he had perished but 
that then one, bearing a life-buoy aloft in his hand, came 
rushing down the pier at the top of his speed. Anxiety 
was now wound up to the highest pitch. Shall he save 
him? He stops, and, with the spray of the stormy sea flying 
in his face, takes aim; now he bends like a bow; and then, 
rising to the spring, with herculean arm he sends the life- 
buoy spinning through the air, away over the waves, to the 
drowning man. What a moment of suspense for him; for 
us — the onlookers! Well thrown by man, and well directed 
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by a watchful Providence, it fell right over his sinking head. - 
With what joy he caught it! How he laid hold of it! Never 
lover embraced lover with such eager, happy arms. I saw 
him holding on, pulled from a watery grave, and thought, 
Would God that poor sinners, that every man ready to perish, 
laid hold as eagerly of eternal life! Scatter money in 
a crowd, how they scramble for it; offer bread to the starving, 
how greedily they seize it; throw a rope to the drowning, 
how he eagerly grasps it! With like eagerness and earnest- 
ness may the Spirit of God help you to lay hold on Christ!” 

(“Enlarged and elaborate comparisons, especially if intro- 
duced with formality, tend to withdraw a hearer from the 
subject to the comparison itself, or to the writer.” — Ripley.) 

In the following the personal element is unobjectionable; 
it isnot, like the preceding, a record of the preacher’s emo- 
tions; it has the merit of brevity, and the illustration is 
a singularly felicitous one in its application : — 

“T saw a parlor clock a few days since which was enclosed 
in a glass case. Through that case all the mechanism and 
motion of the clock were clearly visible. Every adjustment 
of the wheels, every click of the lever, every stroke of the 
pendulum was distinctly seen. But it is not necessary: that 
a clock should have a glass case in order that it may be 
trusted to tell me the time of the day. Ordinarily only the 
hands and face are seen, but these are enough to go by. 
So as an intimate knowledge of God’s way is not necessary in 
order to command our trust in Him, I need not understand 
all the relations and adjustments of Divine Providence before 
I can trust the Lord. On the dial plate of Scripture I see 
_ the hands pointing to the promises, and the commands, and 
the rewards of discipleship, and it is enough—TI believe 
and trust.” 

The next specimen is objectionable because of the undue 
prominence given the speaker’s sensations on the occasion 
referred to, and because of the evident striving for effect 
in its rhetoric: — 


“Onee, when a boy, I stood on Mount Pleasant, at 
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Amherst, and saw a summer thunderstorm enter the valley 
of the Connecticut from the north. Before it all was bright; 
centerwise it was black as midnight, and I could see fiery 
streaks of lightning striking down through it; but behind 
it again — for I could see the rear — it was bright. In front 
of me was that mighty storm hurtling through the sky; 
and before it I saw the sunlight, and behind it I saw the 
sunlight; but to those that were under the center of it there 
was no brightness before or behind it. They saw the thunder- 
gust and felt the pelting rain, and were enveloped in dark- 
ness, and heard the rush of mighty winds; but I, that stood 
afar off, could see that God was watering the earth and 
washing the leaves and preparing the birds for a new out- 
come of jubilee, and giving to ‘men refreshment and health. 
So I conceive that our human life here, with its sorrows and 
tears, as compared with the eternity that we are going into, 
is no more than the breath of a summer thunderstorm; and 
if God sees that our experience in this world is to work out 
an exceeding great reward-in the world to come, there is 
no mystery in it—to Him.” 

Very fine; but in the pulpit of the twentieth century 
such descriptions @ la Wendell Phillips would expose the 
preacher to ridicule. But while artificial pathos finds little 
favor to-day, the inane and trivial character of the storiettes, 
so popular with some American audiences, is even farther 


~ removed from the spirit of Lutheran preaching. One sample 


from a widely advertised handbook of illustrations will suffice: 

“Why didn’t you tell her she was taking more than her 
share of room and encroaching upon your rights? some one 
asked of a young girl who was merrily describing an old 
woman who had taken a seat beside her in a crowded railway 
ear, and crammed into the small space a bird-cage, a basket 
of apples, and bundles numerous and varied. ‘It wasn’t 
worth while to trouble about it; we had such a little way 
to go together,’ was the reply. What a motto that. would be 
for a life-journey! So many little annoyances are not worth 
noticing, so many small unkindnesses even may be passed 
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“ 


by silently, because we have only ‘such a little way to go 
together.’ ” 

A singularly bold use of illustration is the extended alle- 
gory employed by Dr. Seiss in his sermon “Heavenward,” 
reprinted in Part II (mountain-climbing and the Chris- 
tian life). 

Unexcelled, among the preachers of modern times, in 
the use of illustration, is Charles H. Spurgeon. We append 
two examples from his sermon “Awake! Awake!” (1 Thess. 
5, 6.) 

“Thus I have occupied a great deal of time in explaining 
the first point — What was the sleep which the apostle meant? — 
And now you will notice that the word ‘therefore’ implies 
that there are certain reasons for this. I shall give you 
these reasons; and if I should cast them somewhat into a 
dramatic form, you must not wonder; they will the better . 
perhaps, be remembered. ‘Therefore,’ says the apostle, ‘let 
us not sleep.’ : 

“We shall first look at the chapter itself for our reasons. 
The first reason precedes the text. The apostle tells us that 
‘we are all the children of the light and of the day; therefore 
let us not sleep as do others.’ I marvel not when, as I walk 
through the streets after nightfall, I see every shop closed, 
and every window-blind drawn down; and I see the light in 
the upper room significant of retirement to rest. I wonder 
not that a half an hour later my footfall startles me, and 
I find none in the streets. Should I ascend the staircase, 
and look into the sleepers’ placid countenances, I should not 
wonder; for it is night, the proper time for sleep. But if, 
some morning, at eleven or twelve o’clock, I should walk 
down the streets and find myself alone, and notice every shop 
closed, and every house straitly shut up, and hearken to no 
noise, I should say, “Tis strange, ’tis passing strange, ’tis 
wonderful! What are these people at? ’Tis daytime, and 
yet they are all asleep. I should be inclined to seize the first 
rapper I could find, and give a double knock, and rush to 
the next door and ring the bell, and so all the way down the 
street; or go to the police station, and wake up what men 
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I found there, and bid them make a noise in the street; or go 
for the fire-engine, and bid the firemen rattle down the road 
and try to wake these people up. For I should say to myself, 
“There is some pestilence here; the angel of death must have 
flown through these streets during the night and killed all 
these people, or else they would have been sure to have been 
awake.’ Sleep in the daytime is utterly incongruous. ‘Well, 
now,’ says the Apostle Paul, ‘ye people of God, it is daytime 
with you; the Sun of Righteousness has risen upon you with 
healing in His wings; the light of God’s Spirit is in your 
conscience; ye have been brought out of darkness into 
marvelous light; for you to be asleep, for a church to 
slumber, is like a city abed in the day, like a whole town 
slumbering when the sun is shining. It is untimely and 
unseemly.’ 

“And now, if you look to the text again, you will find 
there is another argument. ‘Let us, who are of the day, be 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love.’ So, then, 
it seems it is war-time; and therefore, again, it is unseemly 
to slumber. There is a fortress, yonder, far away in India. 
A troop of those abominable Sepoys have surrounded’ it. 
Bloodthirsty hell-hounds, if they once gain admission, they 
will rend the mother and her children, and cut the strong 
man in pieces. They are at the gates: their cannon are 
loaded, their bayonets thirst for blood, and their swords are 
hungry to slay. Go through the fortress, and the people are 
all asleep. There is the warder on the tower, nodding on his 
bayonet. There is the captain in his tent, with his pen in 
his hand, and his dispatches before him, asleep at the table. 
There are soldiers lying down in their tents, ready for the 
war, but all slumbering. There is not a man to be seen 
keeping watch; there is not a sentry there. All are asleep. 
Why, my friends, you would say, ‘Whatever is the matter 
here? What can it be? Has some great wizard been waving 
his wand and put a spell upon them all? Or are they all 
mad? Have their minds fled? Sure, to be asleep in war- 
time is indeed outrageous. Here! take down that trumpet; 
go close up to the captain’s ear and blow a blast, and see if 
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it does not awake him in a moment. Just take away that bay-. 
onet from the soldier that is asleep on the walls, and give him 
a sharp prick with it, and see if he does not awake.’ But 
‘surely, surely, nobody can have patience with people asleep 
when the enemy surround the walls and are thundering at 
the gates. 

“Now, Christians, this is your case. Your life is a life of 
warfare; the world, the flesh, and the devil, that hellish 
trinity, and your poor flesh is a wretched mudwork behind 
which to be intrenched. Are you asleep? Asleep, when 
Satan has fire-balls of lust to hurl into the windows of your 
eyes — when he has arrows of temptation to shoot into your 
heart — when he has snares into which to trap your feet? 
Asleep, when he has undermined your very existence, and 
when he is about to apply the match with which to destroy 
you, unless sovereign grace prevents? Oh! sleep not, soldier 
of the cross! To sleep in war-time is utterly inconsistent. 
Great Spirit of God, forbid that we should slumber!” 


4, CLIMAX. 


When from the beginning of a paragraph the principle 
is carried out of starting with the weakest expression and 
"arranging each expression after that so as gradually to lead 
up to the strongest, we have what is termed Climax. The 
principle is illustrated in the following extracts :— 

“Even in those first thirty years of obscurity at Nazareth 
He increased in favor, not only with God, but also with men. 
And when at last He emerged from that obscurity to begin 
His public ministry, His words, His acts, His life created 
a big sensation. When He came down from the mountain, 
great multitudes followed Him. When He retired to the 
desert for rest, thousands upon thousands found Him there. 
When He preached from Peter’s boat on the lake, much 
people were gathered together and were come to Him out 
of every city and village. Wherever Jesus showed Himself, 
the people thronged about Him. He could always draw 
a crowd, Nor could all the organized opposition and des- 
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perate determination of the Jewish authorities check the 
popular enthusiasm. They kept telling the people that He 
was a deceiver, a Samaritan, a demoniac, a sinner, a blas- 
phemer, an utterly worthless man. Yet their own officers 
sent to arrest Him returned with the confession: ‘Never 
man spake as this Man,’ and they were compelled to confess 
their utter impotence in words of bitter chagrin: ‘Perceive 
ye that ye prevail nothing? Lo, the whole world is gone 
after Him,’ ” 

“A train speeds over the track, and ten miles in front 
a bridge is burning. Unless by some means the train is 
flagged down, there is absolute certainty of a wreck, with 
great loss of life. I am not discussing the starting or ter- 
mination of the train, nor qualities of the crew as cautious 
and watchful, nor the probabilities of discovering the danger. 
I see the speed and direction of the train, and am aware 
of the danger ahead; and I am sure there will be a wreck 
unless the train is stopped. I beg of any one, who once 
confessed Christ, and walked with His people to the com- 
munion table, so sweet to memory, but who is now walking 
in the counsel of the wicked, standing in the way of sinners, 
and sitting in the seats of the scornful, I beg you, to apply 
this illustration of the train to yourself. ['Topic.] I know 
not if you were ever once a child of God, and will not 
debate it. I have nothing to say as to your motives in the 
beginning of your Christian life, nor do I know your once 
promised destination. I care nothing about the fair pros- 
pects once connected with your early Christian profession. 
I will not deal with theories as to the genuineness of your 
conversion and the likelihood of your reclamation after you 
have enjoyed the pleasures of sin for a few years longer. 
I will deal only with facts, a concrete case — what you are 
and what you are doing; for ‘a tree is known by its fruits.’ 
You are like the train on a track, and just in front is a fear- 
ful catastrophe, and you are moving to it with every sunrise 
and sunset, yea, with every pulse-beat and heart-throb. If you 
keep on in this track, you must die soon, and if you die 
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in your sin, you will wreck your all, and awake, like Dives, 
amidst the torments of hell.” 

This paragraph illustrates the four elements of Ampli- 
fication: Repetition, Contrast, Illustration, and Climax, as 
well as the aids to Unity: a clearly announced topic, and 
parallel structure. 


“WHAT HAVE I DONE?” 
A Sermon by C. H. SPuRGEON. 


Text: “What have I done?” — Jer. 8, 6.1) 


Perhaps no figure represents God in a more gracious light 
than those figures of speech which represent Him as stooping 
from His throne, and as coming down from heaven to attend 
to the wants and to behold the woes of mankind. We must 
have love for that God, who, when Sodom and Gomorrah were 
reeking with iniquity, would not destroy those cities, although 
He knew their guilt and their wickedness, until He had made 
an actual visitation to them and had sojourned for a while in 
their streets. Methinks we cannot help pouring out our 
heart in affection to that God of whom we are told that He 
inclines His ear from the highest glory, and puts it to the lip 
of the faintest that breathes out the true desire. How can 
we resist feeling that He is a God whom we must love when 
we know that He regards everything that concerns us, num- 
bers the very hairs of our heads, bids His angels protect our 
footsteps lest we dash our feet against stones, marks our path 
and ordereth our ways? But especially is this great truth 
brought near to man’s heart when we recollect how attentive 
God is, not merely to the temporal interests of His creatures, 
but to their spiritual concerns. God is represented in Scrip- 
ture as waiting to be gracious, or, in the language of the par- 
able, when His prodigals are yet a great way off, He sees 
them; He runs and falls upon their neck and kisses them. He 
is so attentive to everything that is good, even in the poor 
sinner’s heart, that to Him there is music in a sigh and beauty 
in a tear; and in this verse that I have just read He repre- 
sents Himself as looking upon man’s heart and listening — 


1) More properly speaking, the text extends from v. 4 to 7. 
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listening, if possibly He may hear something that is good. 
“T hearkened and heard; I listened; I stood still, and 
I attended to them.” And how amiable does God appear 
when He is represented as turning aside, and, as it were, 
with grief in His heart exclaiming, “I did listen, I did 
hearken, but they spake not aright; no man repented of his 
wickedness, saying, What have I done?” Ah! my hearer, 
thou never hast a desire toward God which does not excite 
God’s hope; thou dost never breathe a prayer toward heaven 
which He does not notice; and though thou hast very often 
uttered prayers which have been as the morning cloud and 
as the early dew that soon passeth away, yet all these things 
have moved Jehovah’s bowels; for He has been hearkening to 
thy ery and noticing the breathing of thy soul, and though 
it all hath passed away, yet it did not pass away unnoticed, 
for He remembers it even now. And oh! thou that art this 
day seeking a Savior, remember that Savior’s eyes are on thy 
seeking soul to-day. Thou art not looking after one who 
cannot see thee; thou art coming to thy Father, but thy 
Father sees thee even in the distance. It was but one tear 
that trickled down thy cheek, but thy Father noticed that . 
as a hopeful sign; it was but one throb that went through 
thy heart just now during the singing of the hymn, but God, 
the Loving, noticed even that, and thought upon it as at least 
some omen that thou wast not yet quite hardened by sin, nor 
yet given up by love and mercy.?) 

The text is, “What have I done?” I shall just introduce 
that by a few werds of affectionate persuasion, urging all now 
present to ask that question. Secondly, I shall give them a 
few words of assistance in trying to answer it; and when 
I have so done, I shall finish by a few sentences of solemn 
admomtion to those who have had to answer the question 
against themselves.) 


2) Introduction from context. The measured style is in strong 
contrast to the rhetoric of Parts II and III. 

3) As arule, Spurgeon announces the divisions of his sermons. 
The paragraph shows great reserve, and gives no inkling of the 
_ evangelistic character of the sermon. 
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I. First, then, a few words of EARNEST PERSUASION, re- 
questing every one now present, and more especially every 
unconverted person, to ask this question of himself, and 
answer it solemnly, “What have I done?” 

Few men like to take the trouble to review their own lives; 
most men are so near bankruptcy that they are ashamed to 
look at their own books. ‘The great mass of mankind are like 
the silly ostrich, which, when hard pressed by the hunters, 
buries its head in the sand and shuts its eyes, and then thinks, 
because it does not see its pursuers, that therefore it is safe. 
The great mass of mankind, I repeat, are ashamed to review 
their own biographies; and if conscience and memory to- 
gether could turn joint authors of a history. of their lives 
throughout, they would buy a huge iron clasp and a padlock 
to it, and lock the volume up,‘) for they dare not read it. 
They know it to be a book full of lamentation and woe, which 
they dare not read, and still go on in their iniquities. I have 
therefore a hard task in endeavoring to persuade you®) one 
and all to take down that book, and be its pages few or many, 
be they white or be they black, I have some difficulty in 
getting you to read them through. But may the Holy Spirit 
persuade you now, so that you may answer this question, 
“What have I done?” For remember, my dear friend, that 
searching yourself can do you no hurt. No tradesman ever 
gets the poorer by looking to his books; he may find himself 
to be poorer than he thought he was, but it is not the looking 
to the books that hath hurt him; he hath hurt himself by 
some ill trading before. Better, my friend, for you to know 
the past whilst there is yet time for repairing it, than that 
you should go blindfolded, hoping to enter the gates of 
Paradise and find’ out your mistake when, alas! it is too 
late, because the door is shut.6) There is nothing to be lost 
by taking stock; you cannot be any the worse for a little 


| 
4) The first of many metaphors; all of them'short and to the 
point. 
5) Second person throughout the sermon. 
6) The first muttering of the gathering storm. 
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self-examination. This of itself shall be one strong argument 
to induce you to do it. But remember you may be a great 
deal the better; for suppose your affairs are all right with 
God, why, then you may make good cheer and comfort your- 
self; for he that is right with his God has no cause to be 
sad. But ah! remember there are many probabilities that 
you are wrong. There are so many in this world that are 
deceived, that there are many chances that you are deceived, 
too. You may have a name to live and yet be dead; you 
may be lke John Bunyan’s tree, of which he said: ‘’Twas 
fair to look upon and green outside, but the inside of it was 
rotten enough to be tinder for the devil’s tinder-box.” You 
may this day thus stand before yourself, your fellow- 
creatures, well whitewashed, and exceeding fair, but you may 
be like that Pharisee of whom Christ said, “Thou art a 
whited sepulcher, for inwardly thou art full of rottenness 
and dead men’s bones.” Now, man, however thou mayest 
wish to be self-deceived, for my own part I feel that I would 
a thousand times rather know my own state really than have 
the most pleasing conceptions about it and find myself 
deceived. Many a time have I solemnly prayed that prayer, 
“Lord, help me to know the worst of my own case; if I be 
still an apostate from Thee, without God and without Christ, 
at least let me be honest to myself and know what I am.” 
Remember, my friend, that the time you have for self- 
examination is, after all, very short. Soon thou wilt know 
the great secret. I perhaps may not say words rough enough 
to rend off the mask which thou now hast upon thee, but 
there is one called Death who will stand no compliment. 
You may masquerade it out to-day in the dress of the saint, 
but death will soon strip you, and you must stand before 
the judgment-seat after death has discovered you in all your 
nakedness, be that naked innocence or naked guilt. Remem- 
ber, too, though you may deceive yourself, you will not 
deceive your God. You may have light weights, and the 
beam of the scale in which you weigh yourself may not be 
honest, and may not therefore tell the truth; but when God 
shall try you, He will make no allowances; when the ever- 
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lasting Jehovah grasps the balances of justice and puts His 
Law into one scale, ah, sinner, how wilt thou tremble when 
He shall put thee into the other; for unless Christ be thy 
Christ, thou wilt be found light weight—thou wilt be 
weighed in the balances and found wanting, and be cast 
away forever.’) 

Oh, what words shall I adopt to induce every one of you 
now to search yourselves? J know the various excuses that 
some of you will make.8) Some of you will plead that you are 
members of churches, and that, therefore, all is right with you. 
Perhaps you look across from the gallery, and you say 9) to 
me, “Mr. Spurgeon, your hands baptized me but this year 
into the Lord Jesus, and you have often passed to me the 
sacramental bread and wine.” Ah, my hearer, I know that, 
and I have baptized, I fear, many of you that the Lord hath 
never baptized; and some of you have been received into the 
church-fellowship on earth who were never received by God. 
If Jesus Christ had one hypocrite in His twelve, how. many 
hypocrites must I have here in nearly twelve hundred? 19) 
Ah! my hearers, in this age it is a very easy thing to make 
a profession of religion: many churches receive candidates 
into their fellowship without examination at all. I have had 
such come to me, and I have told them, “I must treat you 
just the same as if you came from the world,” because they 
said, “I never saw the minister; I wrote a note to the Church, 
and they took me in.” Verily, in this age of profession a man 
may make the highest profession in the world, and yet be at 
last found with damned apostates. Do not put off the 
question for that; and do not say, “I am too busy to attend 


7) The preacher, exercising rhetorical restraint, is careful not 
to use harsh expressions in the opening sections of his discourse. 
8) Topie-sentence. 


9) Dialog introduced from this point on with a heightening 
of rhetorical effect. 

10) This was Spurgeon’s membership (his audiences averaged 
6,000, both morning and evening, for thirty years); the refer- 
ence to probable number of hypocrites strikes'a false note. 
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to my spiritual concerns; there is'time enough yet.” Many 
have said that, and before their “time enough” has come, 
they have found themselves where time shall be no more. 
Oh! thou that sayest thou hast time enough, how little dost 
thou know how near death is to thee! There are some present 
that will not see New Year’s Day; there is every probability 
that a very large number will never see another year. Oh, 
may the Lord, our God, prepare us each for death and for 
Judgment, and bless this morning’s exhortation to our prepa- 
ration by leading us to ask the question, “What have 
I done?” 1!) 

II. Now, then, I am to help you to answer the question, 
“What have I done?” 

Christian, true Christian, I ,have little to say to thee 12) 
this morning. I will not multiply words, but leave the inquiry 
with thine own conscience. What hast thou done? I hear 
thee reply, “I have done nothing to save myself; for that 
was done for me in the eternal covenant, from before the 
foundation of the world. I have done nothing to make a 
righteousness for myself, for Christ said, ‘It is finished’; 
I have done nothing to procure heaven by my merits, for 
all that Jesus did for me before I was born.” 18) But say, 
brother, what hast thou done for Him who died to save thy 
wretched soul?14) What hast thou done for His Church? 
What hast thou done for the salvation of the world? What 
hast thou done to promote thine own spiritual growth in 
grace? Ah! I might hit some of you that are true Chris- 
tians very hard here; but I will leave you with your God. 
God will chastise His own children. I will, however, put 
a pointed question. Are there not many Christians now 
present who cannot recollect that they have been the means 


11) All this still introductory matter, laying the foundation 
for the self-examination which follows. 

12) Because of evangelistic purpose. 

13) With consummate art the Gospel is introduced at this 
point. 

14) Topic-sentence. 
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of salvation of one soul during this year? Come, now; turn 
back. Have you any reason to believe that directly or in- 
directly you have been made the means this year of the salva- 
tion of a soul? I will go further. There are some of you 
who are old Christians, and I will ask you this question: 
Have you any reason to believe that ever since you were 
converted you have ever been the means of the salvation of 
a soul? It was reckoned in the East, in the time of the 
patriarchs, to be a disgrace to a woman that she had no 
children; but what disgrace it is to a Christian to have no 
spiritual children — to have none born unto God through His 
instrumentality! And yet, there are some of you here that 
have been spiritually barren, and have never brought one 
convert to Christ; you have not one star in your crown of 
glory, and must wear a starless crown in heaven.!5) Oh, 
I think Iisee the joy and gladness with which a good child 
of God looked upon me last week when we had heard some 
one who had been converted to God by her instrumentality. 
I took her by the hand and said, “Well, now, you have 
reason to thank God.” “Yes, sir,” she said, “I feel a happy 
and an honored woman now. I, have never, that I know of, 
before been the means of bringing a soul to Christ.” And 
the good woman looked so happy; the tears were in her eyes 
for gladness) How many have you brought during this 
year? 16) Come, Christian, what have you done? Alas! alas! 
you have not been barren fig-trees, but still your fruit is such 
that it cannot be seen. You may be alive unto God, but 
how many of you have been very unprofitable and exceed- 
ingly unfruitful? And do not think that while I thus deal 
hardly with you, I would escape myself.!”) No, I ask myself 
the question, “What have I done?” And when I think of the 
zeal of Whitefield, and of the earnestness of many of those 
great evangelists of former times, I stand here astounded at 
myself, and I ask myself the question, “What have I done?” 
15) This rhetoric does not ring true. 


16) Compare this and 17) with Walther, ised ed 
pp. 125 and 130. : 


+ ids 


’ 
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And I can only answer it with some confusion of face. How 
often have I preached to you, my hearers, the Word of God, 
and yet how seldom have I wept over you as a pastor should! 
‘How often ought I to have warned you of the wrath to come, 
when I have forgotten to be so earnest as I might have been! 
I fear lest the blood of souls should lie at my door when 
I come to be judged of my God at last. I beseech you, pray 
for your minister in this thing, that he may be forgiven, if 
there has ever been a lack of earnestness and energy and 
prayerfulness, and pray that during the next year I may 
always preach as though I ne’er might preach again, — 
A dying man to dying men."*) 

I heard the moralist whilst I was questioning the Chris- 
tian, say, “What have I done? Sir, I have done all I ought 
to have done. You.may, as a Gospeler, stand there and talk 
to me about sins; but I tell you, sir, I have done all that was 
my duty; I have always attended my church or chapel regu- 
larly every Sunday as ever a man or woman could; I have 
always read prayers in the family, and I always say prayers 
before I go to bed, and when I get up in the morning. I don’t 
know that I owe anybody anything, or that I have been un- 
kind to anybody; I give a fair share to the poor, and I think 
if good works have any merit, I certainly have done a great 
deal.” Quite right, my friend, very right, indeed, if good 
works have any merit; but then it is very unfortunate that 
they have not any; for our good works, if we do them to save 
ourselves by them, are no better than our sins. You might 
as well hope to go to heaven by cursing and swearing as by 
the merits of your own good works; 19) for although good 
‘works are infinitely preferable to cursing and swearing in 
a moral point of view, yet there is no more merit in one than 
there is in the other, though there is less sin in one than in 
the other. Will you please to remember, then, that all you 


18) When Spurgeon thus reproaches himself with lack of 
faithfulness, be prepared for heavy artillery. Im the very next 
sentence he turns upon his wnconverted hearers. 

19) A bold thought, very likely from Luther. 
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have been doing all these years is good for nothing? “Well, 
but, sir, I have trusted in Christ.” Now, stop! Let me ask 
you a question. Do you mean to say that you have trusted 
partly in Christ and partly in your own good works? “Yes, 
sir.’ Well, then, let me tell you, the Lord Jesus Christ will 
never be a makeweight; you must take Christ wholly, or else 
no Christ at all, for Christ will never go shares with you in 
the work of salvation. So, I repeat, all you have ever done is 
good for nothing. You have been building a card-house, 
and the tempest will blow it down; you have heen building 
a house upon the sand, and when the rains descend and the 
floods come, the last vestige of it will be swept away forever. 
Hear ye the word of the Lord: “By the works of the Law 
shall no flesh living be justified.” “Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things that are written in the book of the 
Law to do them”; and inasmuch as you have not continued 
in all things that are written in the Law, you are transgres- 
sors of the Law, and you are under the curse,2”) and all that 
the Law has to say to you is, “Cursed, cursed, cursed! Your 
morality is of no help to you whatever as to eternal things.” 

I turn to another character.2!) He says, “Well, I don’t 
trust in my morality nor in anything else; I say, 


Begone, dull care, I pray thee, begone from me. 


I have nothing to do with talking about eternity, as you would 
have me. But, sir, I am not a bad fellow, after all. It is 
very little that I ever do amiss; now and then a peccadillo, 
just a little folly, but neither my country, nor my friends, nor 
my own conscience can say anything against me. True, I am 
none of your saints; I don’t profess to be too strict; I may 
go a little too far sometimes, but it is only a little; and I dare 
say we shall be able to set all matters straight before the end 


20) This language is not addressed to Christians, from whom 
the moralist was expressly distinguished in the first sentence of 
the paragraph. 

\21) Note the gradations: as the sinners addressed represent 
ever lower moral attitudes, the style becomes more intense and 
the imagery more powerful. 
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comes.” Well, friend, but I wish you had asked yourself the 
question, “What have I done?’ It strikes me that if each 
of you would just take off that film that films your heart and 
your life over, you might see a grievous leprosy lurking 
behind what you have done. “Well, for the matter of that,” 
says one, “perhaps I may have taken a glass or two too much 
sometimes.” Stop a bit! What is the name of that? 
Stutter as much as you like! Out with it! What is the 
name of it? “Why, it is just a little mirth, sir.” 22) Stop, 
let us have the right name of it. What.do you call it in any 
one else? “Drunkenness, I suppose.” Says another, “I have 
been a little loose in my talk sometimes.” What is that? 
“Tt has been just a merry spree.” Yes, but please to call it 
what it ought to be called — lascivious conversation. Write 
that down. “Oh! no, sir; things are looking serious.” 
Yes, they are indeed; but they do not look any more serious 
than they really are. Sometimes you have been out on the 
Sabbath-day, haven’t you? “Oh; yes; but that has been 
only now and then —just sometimes.” Yes, but let us put it 
down what it is, and we will see what the list comes to. 
Sabbath-breaking! “Stop,” you say, “I have gone no further, 
sir; certainly I have gone no further.” I suppose in your 
conversation, sometimes during your life, you have quoted 
texts of Scripture to make jokes of them, haven’t you? And 
sometimes you have cried out when you have been a little 
surprised, “Lord, have mercy upon me!” and such things. 
I don’t venture to say you swear; though there is a Christian 
way of swearing that some people get into, and they think 
it is not quite swearing, but what it is besides nobody knows, 
and so we will put it down as swearing —cursing and 
swearing. “Oh! sir, it was only when somebody trod on my 
toes, or I was angry.” Never mind, put it down by its right 
name; we shall get a pretty good list against you by and by. 
I suppose that in trade you never adulterate your articles. 
“Well, that is a matter of business in which you ought 


22) This is splendid rhetoric; but do not try to imitate the 
dramatism of Spurgeon’s imaginary dialogs! 


) 
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not to interfere.’ Well, it so happens I am going to- j 
‘interfere 23)— and if you please we will call it by its right 
name 4)— stealing. We will put that down. I suppose you 
have never been hard with a debtor, have you?25) You have 
never at any time wished that you were richer, and some- 
‘times half wished that your opposite neighbor would lose 
part of his custom, so that you might have it? Well, we 
will call it by its right name: that is “covetousness, which is 
idolatry.” Now the list seems to be getting black indeed. © 
Besides that, how have you spent all this year; and though 
you have pretended sometimes to say prayers, have you ever 
really prayed? No, you have not. Well, then there is prayer- 
lessness to put down. You have sometimes read the Bible, 
you have sometimes listened to the ministry, but have you 
not, after all, let all these things pass away? Then I want 
to know whether that is not despising God, and whether 
we must not put that down under that name. Truly, we 
need go but very little further; for the list already, when 
summed up, is most fearful, and few of us can escape from 
sins so great as these if our conscience be but a little awake.26) 
But there is one man here who has grown very careless 
and indifferent to every point of morality, and he says, “Ah! 
young man,2’) I could tell you what I have done during the 
year.” Stop, sir, I don’t particularly wish to know just 
now; 28) you may as well tell it to yourself when you get 
home. There are young people here; it would not do them 
much good to know what you have done perhaps. You are 
no better than you should be, some people say; which means, 
you are so bad they would not like to say what you are. 
Do you suppose in all this congregation we have no debauched 


23, 24, 25) Knifelike thrusts. 

26) A paragraph of terrific force. Note again that Spurgeon 
does not make the mistake of addressing such language to an 
audience promiscuously, but directs it at the unconverted. 

27) Spurgeon was then about thirty-two years of age. 

28) A master-stroke. The preacher realizes that a continua- 


tion of dramatic dialog would be wearisome, and proceeds with 
direct address. 
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men, none that indulge in the vilest sin and lust? 29) Why, 
God’s angel seems even now to be flying through our midst, 
and touching the conscience of some to let them know in 
what iniquities they have indulged during the year. I pray 
God that my just simply alluding to them may be the means 
of startling your conscience. Ah! ye may hide your sins; 
the coverlet of darkness may be your shelter; you may 
think they shall never be discovered; but remember, every 
sin that you have done shall be read before the sun, and men 
and angels shall hear it in the day of final account.20) Ah! 
my hearer, be thou moral or be thou dissolute, I beseech thee, 
answer this question solemnly to-day, “What have I done?” 
It would be as well if you took a piece of paper when you 
went home, and just wrote down what you have done from 
last January to December; and if some of you do not get 
frightened at it, I must say you have got pretty strong 
nerves, and are not likely to be frightened at much yet. 

Now I specially address myself 3!) to the unconverted man, 
and I would help him to answer this question in another 
point of view, “What have I done?” Ah! man, thou that 
livest in sin, thou that art a lover of pleasure more than 
a lover of God, what hast thou done? Dost thou not know 
that one sin is enough to damn a soul forever? Hast thou 
never read in Holy Scripture that cursed is he that sins but 
once? How damned, then, art thou by the myriad sins of this 
one year! Recall, I beseech thee, the sins of thy youth and 
thy former transgressions up till now; and, if one sin would 
ruin thee forever, how ruined art thou now! Why, man, 
one wave of sin may swamp thee. What will these oceans of 
thy guilt do? One witness against thee will be enough to 


29) Suppose that this sentence would have introduced the 
paragraph; the effect would have been lost.— From sentence to 
sentence the gradations towards climax (in Part III) should be 
noted. 

' 30) The thunder of the judgment begins to sound closer. 

31) The catalog of sins is here interrupted by two paragraphs 
treating the consequences of sin. Thus variety is obtained, and 
the strain on the hearer’s mind is rendered bearable. 


Inductive Homiletics, III and IV. 5 
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condemn thee: behold the crowds of follies and of crimes 
now gathered round the judgment-seat that have gone before 
thee into judgment. How wilt thou escape from their testi- 
monies, when God shall call thee to His bar? What hast thou 
done? Come, man, answer this question. There are many 
consequences involved in thy sin, and in order to answer 
this question rightly, thou must reply to every consequence, 
What hast thou done to thine own soul? Why, thou hast 
destroyed it; thou hast done thy best to ruin it forever. 
For thine own poor soul thou hast been digging dungeons; 
thou hast been piling fagots; thou hast been forging chains 
of iron—fagots with which to burn it, and fetters with 
which to bind it forever.3) 

Remember, thy sins are like sowing for a harvest. What 
a harvest is that which thou hast sown for thy poor soul? 
Thou hast sown the wind, thou shalt reap the whirlwind; 
thou hast sown iniquity, thou shalt reap damnation. But 
what hast thou done against the Gospel? Remember, how 
many times this year hast thou heard it preached? Why, 
since thy birth there have been wagon-loads of sermons wasted 
on thee. Thy parents prayed for thee in thy youth; thy 
friends instructed thee till thou didst come to manhood. 
Since then, how many a tear has been wept by the minister 
for thee! How many an earnest appeal has been shot into 
thine heart! But thou hast rent out the arrow. Ministers 
have been concerned to save thee, and thou hast never been 
concerned about thyself. What hast thou done against 
Christ? Remember, Christ has been a good Christ to sinners 
here; but as there is nothing that burns so well as that soft 
substance, oil, so there is nothing that will be so furious as 
that gentle-hearted Savior when He comes to be your Judge. 
Fiercer than a lion on his prey is rejected love. Despise 
Christ on the cross, and it will be a terrible thing to be 
judged by Christ on His throne.%3) 


32) How much more intense the imagery has now become! 

33) Notice strong words in every sentence-ending, giving them 
the character of sledge-hammer blows. For similar variety in 
poe structure compare, ¢. g., Walther, op. cit., pp. 130 f. 142 f. 
176 f. 
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But again, what have you done for your children this 
year?) Oh! there be some here present that have been 
doing all they could to ruin their children’s souls. ’Tis 
solemn what responsibility rests upon a father; and what 
shall be said of a drunken father, — the father that sets his 
children an example of drunkenness? Swearer, what have 
you done for your family? Haven’t you, too, been twisting 
the rope for their eternal destruction? Will they not be sure 
to do as you do? Mother, you have several children, but this 
year you have never prayed for one of them, never put your 
arms round their necks as they kneeled at their little chair 
at night, and said, “Our Father”; you have never told them 
of Jesus that loved children, and once became a child like 
them. Ah, then, you, too, have neglected your children. 
I remember a mother who was converted to God in her old 
age, and she said to me—and I shall never forget the 
woman’s grief — “God has forgiven me, but I shall never for- 
give myself. For, sir,’ she said, “I have nourished and 
brought up children, but I have done it without any respect 
to religion.” And then she burst into tears and said, “I have 
been a cruel mother, sir; I have been a wretch!” “Why,” 
said I, “my good woman, you have brought your children 
up.” “Yes,” said she, “my husband died when they were 
young, and left me with six of them, and these hands have 
earned their bread and found them clothes; no one,” she said, 
“ean accuse me of being unkind to them in anything but 
this; but this is the worst of all; I have been a cruel mother 
to them, for while I fed their bodies, I neglected their souls.” 
But some have gone further than this. Ah, young man, you 
have not only done your best this year to damn yourself, but 
you have done your best to damn others! “Remember, last 
January, when you took that young man into the tavern for 
the first time, and laughed at all his boyish scruples, as you 
called them, and told him to drink away, as you did. Remem- 
ber, when in the darkness of night you first led astray one 
young man whose principles were virtuous, and who had 


34) The arraignment of the unconverted continues, but note 
in following quiet discourse, the final lull before the storm. 
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not known lust unless you had revealed it to him; you said 
at the time, “Come with me; I’ll show you London life, 
Tl let you see pleasure!” That young man, when he first 
came to your shop, used to go to the house of God on Sunday, 
and seemed to bid fair for heaven. “Ah,” you say, “I have 
laughed religion out of Jackson; he doesn’t go anywhere 
on a Sunday now except for a spree, and he is just as merry 
as any of us.” Ah! sir, and you will have two hells when 
you are damned; you will have your own hell and his too, 
for he will look through the lurid flames upon you and say, 
“Mayhap, I had never been here if you had not brought me 
here!” And ah! seducer,?°) what eyes will be those that 
will glare at you through hell’s horror? The eyes of one 
whom you led into iniquity! What double hells they will 
be to you as they glare on you like two stars, whose light is 
fury, and wither your blood forever! 36) Pause, ye that have 
led others astray, and tremble now. I paused myself, and 
prayed‘to God when I first knew a Savior, that He would 
help me to lead those to Christ that I had ever in any way 
led astray. And I remember George Whitefield says when 
he began to pray, his first prayer was that God would convert 
those with whom he used to play at cards and waste his 
Sundays. “And blessed be God,” he says, “I got every one 
of them.” | 

O my God, can I not detect in some face here astonish- 
ment and terror? Do no man’s knees knock together? Doth 
no man’s heart quail within him because of his iniquity? 
Surely, it cannot be so, else were your hearts turned to 
steel, and your bowels become as iron in the midst of you. 
Surely, if it be so, the words of God are most certainly true 
wherein He saith, in the seventh verse of this chapter: “The 
stork in heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle 
and the crane and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming; but My people know not the judgment of the 


35) Observe the gradation in length of examples introduced, 
The first almost a page; the second, five sentences; the third, two. 
A cardinal rule for series of examples. 

36) By what slow degrees the preacher has worked up to this! 
Yet it is still weak as compared with what is to come. 
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Lord”; and certainly that prophet was true who said, “The 
ox knoweth its owner and the ass his master’s crib; but my 
people doth not know, Israel doth not consider.” Oh, are 
ye so brutish as to let the reflections of that guilt pass over 
you without causing astonishment and terror? Then, surely 
we who feel our guilt have need to bend our knees for you, © 
and pray that God might yet bring you to know yourselves; 
for, living and dying as you are, hardened and without 
hope, your lot must be horrible in the extreme. 

How happy should I be if I might hope that the great 
mass of you could accompany me in this humble confession 
of our faith; may I speak as if I were speaking for each 
one of you? It shall be at your option, either to accept what 
I say, or to reject it; but, I trust, the great multitude of 
you will follow me. “Oh, Lord! I this morning confess that 
my sins are greater than I can bear; I have deserved Thy 
hottest wrath and Thine infinite displeasure; and I hardly 
dare to hope that Thou canst have merey upon me; but 2") 
inasmuch as Thou didst give Thy Son to die upon the cross 
for sinners, Thou hast also said, ‘Look unto Me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth.’ Lord, I look to Thee this 
morning; though I never looked before, yet I look now; 
though I have been a slave of sin to this moment, yet, Lord, 
accept me, sinner, though I be, through the blood and 
righteousness of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. O Father, frown 
not on me; Thou mayest well do so, but I plead that promise 
which says, ‘Whosoever cometh unto Me, I will in no wise 
east out.’ Lord, I come — 

“Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 


And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


“My faith doth lay its hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 
While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 


37) Once more the Gospel, introduced in the form of a prayer. 
The final presentation of the way of escape from the Judgment, 
preceding the climax. 
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Lord, accept me; Lord, pardon me, and take me as I am, 
from this time forth and forever, to be Thy servant whilst 
I live, to be Thy redeemed when I die.” Can you say that? 
Did not many a heart say it? Did I not hear many a lip 
in silence utter it? Be of good cheer, my brother, my sister, 
that if that came from your heart, you are as safe as the 
angels of heaven, for you are a child of God, and you shall 
never perish.38) 

III. Now I have to address a few words of AFFECTIONATE 
ADMONITION, and then I have done. It is a very solemn thing 
to think how years roll away. J never spent a shorter year 
in my life than this one, and the older I grow, the shorter the 
years get; and you, old men, I dare say, look back on your 
sixty and seventy years and you say, “Ah, young man, they 
will seem shorter soon!” No doubt, they will. “So teach 
us to number our days, O God, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” But is it not a solemn thing that there is 
another year nearly gone, and yet many of you are unsaved ? *9) 
You are just where you were last year. No, you are not, you 

_are nearer death, and you are nearer hell, except you repent; 
and, perhaps, even what I have said this morning will have 
no effect upon you. You are not altogether hardened, for 
you have had many serious impressions. Scores of times you 
have wept under discourses, and yet all has been in vain, for 
you are what you were. I beseech you, answer this question, 
“What have I done?” for, remember, there will be a time 
when you will ask this question, but it will be too late.4) 
When is that, say you, on the death-bed? No, it is not too 


late there. 
While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


But it will be too late to ask, “What have I done?” when 
the breath has gone out of your body. Just suppose the 


38) Gospel comfort, again, and finally, lest the concluding part 
drive the penitent into utter despair. 2 

39) In the sense of “unconverted.” Lutheran preaching does 
not employ this term. 

40) Topic-sentence. 
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monument 4!) as it used to be before they caged it round. 
Suppose a man going up the winding staircase to the top, 
with a full determination to destroy himself. He has got on 
the outside of the railings. Can you imagine him for a 
moment saying, “What have I done?’ just after he has 
taken his leap? Why, methinks some spirit in the air might 
whisper, “Done? you have done what you can never undo. 
You are lost — lost — lost!” Now, remember that you that 
have not Christ are to-day going up that spiral staircase; 
perhaps, to-morrow you will be standing in the article of 
death 42) upon the palisading, and when death has gotten you, 
and you are just leaping from that monument of life down to 
the gulf of despair, that question will be full of horror to you, 
“What have you done?” But the answer for it will not be 
profitable, but full of terror. Methinks I see a spirit 
launched upon the sea of eternity. I hear it say, “What have 
I done?” It is plunged in flaming waves and cries, “What 
have I done?’ It sees before it a long eternity; but it asks 
the question again, “What have I done?” The dread answer 
comes: “Thou hast earned all this for thyself.. Thou knewest 
thy duty, but thou didst it not; thou wast warned, but thou 
didst despise the warning.” Ah! hear the doleful soliloquy 43) 
of such a spirit. The last great day is come; the flaming 
throne is set, and the great book is opened. I hear the leaves 
as with terrible rustle they are turned over. I see men 
motioned to the right or to the left, according to the result of 
that great book. And what have I done? I know that to 
me sin will be destruction, for I have never sought a Savior. 
What is that? The Judge has fixed His eye on me. Now, it 
is on me turned. Will He say, “Depart, ye cursed,” unto me? © 
Oh! let me be crushed forever rather than bear that sight. 
There is no noise, but the finger is lifted, and I am dragged 
out of the crowd, and singly I stand before the Judge. He 
turns to my page, and before He reads it, my heart quakes 


41) The monument of the great London fire (1666) is re- 


ferred to. 
42) In articulo mortis. 43) In the following. 
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within me. “Be it so,” says He, “it has never been blotted 
with My blood. You despised My calls; you laughed’ at My ~ 
people; you would have none of My mercy; you said that 
you would take the wages of unrighteousness. You shall 
have them; the wages of sin is death.” Ah! me, and is He 
about to say, “Depart, ye cursed?” Yes, with a voice louder 
than a thousand thunders He says,#4) “Depart, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 4) Ah! 
it is all true now. I laughed at the minister because he 
preached about hell; and here am I in hell myself. Ah! 
I used to wonder why he wanted to frighten us so. Ah! I would 
to God he had frightened me more, if he might but have 
frightened me out of this place. But now, here am I lost, 
and there is no escape. I am in darkness so dark, there 
is not a ray of light can ever reach me. I am shut up so 
close that not one of the bolts and bars can ever be removed. 
I am damned forever.**) Ah! that is a dreary soliloquy.*) 
I cannot tell it to you. Oh! if you were there yourselves, if 
you could only know what they feel, and see what they en- 
dure, then would you wonder that I am not more earnest in 
preaching the Gospel, and you would marvel, not that I wish 
to make you weep, but that I did not weep far more myself 
and preach more solemnly. Ah! my hearers, as the Lord, 
my God, liveth, before whom I stand, I shall one day stand 
acknowledged by our conscience as having been a true witness 
unto you this morning; for there is not one of you here 
to-day but will be without excuse, if you perish. You have 
been warned, I have warned you as earnestly as I can. I have 
no more powers to spend, no more arts to try, no more per- 
suasion that I can use. I can only conclude by saying, I be- 
seech you, fly to Jesus. I entreat you, as immortal spirits 
that are bound for endless weal or woe, fly ye to Christ; seek 
for mercy at His hands; trust in Him, and be saved; and, at 


44) Element of suspense: “Will he say?” “Is he about to 
say?” “Yes, he says.” 

45, 46) Climax of sermon. 

47) Imagine all the following spoken slowly and in a low voice. 
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your peril, reject my solemn warning. Remember, ye may 
reject it, but ye reject not me, but Him that sent me. Ye 
may despise it, but ye despise not me, but a greater than 
Moses, even Jesus Christ, the Lord; and when ye come before 
His bar, piercing will be His language and terrible His words, 
when He condemns you forever, forever, forever, without 
hope, forever, forever, forever. May God deliver us from 
that for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


(Note. — This sermon is not submitted as a model for imita- 
tion [dialog, dramatism, etc.], but as one of the most remarkable 
examples of climax in sermonic literature.) 


Qualities of Sermon Style. 


Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 
Denham, “The Thames.” 


The five essential qualities of sermon style are Simplicity, 
Power, Variety, Dignity, and Harmony. 


I. Simplicity. 
A. SIMPLICITY THE FIRST REQUISITE OF STYLE. 


“Optimi,’” says Luther, “ad vulgus hi sunt concionatores, 
qui pueriliter, populariter, et simplicissine docent.” “Those 
are the best preachers who speak to the comprehension of 
children and the common people, and with utter simplicity.” 

In another connection Luther said that he did not think 
of the doctors or professors, of whom he had some forty, 
but addressed his sermons to the masses of the working- 
people, of whom there were some two thousand. 

One of the older English homileticians has said: 
“A preacher is to fancy himself as in the room of the most 
unlearned man in the parish, and therefore must put such 
parts of his discourse as he would have all understand in 
so plain a form of words that it may not be beyond the 
meanest of them. This he will certainly study to do if his 
desire be to edify them rather than to make them admire 
himself as a learned and a highly-spoken man.” It was 
high praise when a Presbyterian church-elder said of his — 
pastor, in a farewell address: “He has made himself under- 
stood, always, and has never preached over our heads. A study 
he may have had, but he has never alluded to it, and his 
product has been delivered without tool-marks and with no 
evidence of the removal of tool-marks— just the sermons. 
Speaking of his sermons as a structure — they have been ‘all 
house’ — no bay windows or porte-cochéres — neither tower 
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nor spires—domes or dormers, no gingerbread; but the 
beauty of the structure being in the correct proportions of 
plain material, properly placed in orderly surroundings, re- 
minding one of the old stone houses in Pennsylvania, that 
give one the impression that surely substantial people live 
there.” 

Concerning plainness as a chief quality of the sermon, 
Dr. William G. T. Shedd says in his Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology: “There is no characteristic more im- 
portant to the preacher than this, and none which ought to be 
more earnestly coveted by him. Sermons should be plain. 
The thoughts which the religious teacher presents to the 
common mind should go straight to the understanding. 
Everything that covers up and ‘envelops the truth should 
be stripped off from it, so that the bare reality may be seen. 
There is prodigious power in this plainness of presentation. 
It is the power of actual contact. A plain writer, or speaker, 
makes the truth and the mind impinge upon each other. 
When the style is plain, the mind of the hearer experiences 
the sensation of being touched; and this sensation is always 
“impressive, for a man starts when he is touched... . 

“The preacher should toil after this property of style, 
as he would toil after virtue itself. He should constantly 
strive, first of all, to exhibit his thoughts plainly. Whether 
he shall add force to plainness, and beauty to force, are 
matters to be considered afterwards. Let him in the first 
place begin at the beginning, and do the first thing. Endeay- 
ors after force, elegance, and beauty will be likely to succeed, 
provided this first fundamental in discourse is attained, and 
they will be sure to fail if it is not.... 

“This quality in style, we have remarked, requires force 
of character in the orator. He must be determined to be so 
intelligible, that the mind of the hearer cannot fail to under- 
stand. He must force his way into consciousness, by the 
most significant, the most direct, the very plainest address 
to his cognitive powers. 

“Let the preacher, whether he is master of any other 
properties of style, and before troubling himself about them, 
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be clear as the sun in his presentation of truth, and then 
he will compel men to understand.” 

To say that our sermons should be plain and simple is 
not the same as denying that they should be devoid of those. 
qualities which add literary charm. , Beauty is not incon- 
sistent with simplicity, nor will a sermon lack plainness, 
because it employs figures of speech. This is brought out 
by Gresley, when he says, in his homiletical Treatise: 

“When it is said that the language of a sermon must be 
plain, it is not meant that it should be such only as may be 
understood if the congregation give their whole mind to it, 
but such as will be understood with ordinary attention; in 
short, such as cannot be easily misunderstood. 

“Tn a plain sermon, therefore, while the subject is treated 
as methodically as in any other, (for do not suppose that 
a proper connection of its parts is not felt, however uncon- 
sciously,) for argument you have recourse to illustration; 
for formal statement to earnest appeal and forcible interro- 
gation; and for the long-tailed general terms of Latin 
derivation, you substitute such as you ean find in the more 
vernacular portion of our language. To an educated mind, 
especially if it had but lately issued forth from the cloisters 
of learning, this is no easy task, though surely no unpleasing 
one. But it will never be successfully accomplished, except 
by one who has come close to the hearts and minds, and so 
to the modes of thinking of his flock, by constant, systematic 
visitation, and accustomed himself through conversation with 
the healthy, through exhortation of the sick, through 
instruction in lecture [confirmation class!], to turn himself 
round with ease, and even grace, within their narrow range 
of language. Even then it requires the continual exercise 
of the imagination to invent apposite illustrations, and to 
hit upon a metaphor which shall save a long statement, or 
supersede the use of general terms. But the grand source 
of all is the study of the Bible. That is not only the fountain 
of pure doctrine, but also the storehouse of imagery from 
which, or according to which, you will form your figurative 
language. Such study as this, within doors, and your 
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regular visitation without doors, are the only effective means 
of learning to write a plain sermon. ‘ ; 

“Tt is erroneous to suppose that plainness of speech —: 
meaning thereby perspicuity — is inconsistent with ornament 
and beauty. We often employ metaphors, and similes, and 
figures, for the very purpose of rendering our speech more 
plain and forcible. When our Savior called the Scribes 
and Pharisees ‘a generation of vipers,’ He spoke plainly 
enough, though He used a figurative expression. Nor do we 
suppose that St. Paul used more plainness of speech when 
he said in simple terms, ‘We are reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son,’ than where he bursts forth into that noble 
strain of eloquence, ‘For this cause I bow my knees unto 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, that He would grant 
you, according to the richness of His grace, to be strength- 
ened with might by the Spirit in the inner man; that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height, and to know the love of God which passeth knowl- 
edge, that ye may be filled with all the fulness of God.” 

Simpson remarks, in his Yale Lectures: “Use such lan- 
guage as the people can understand; though, while your 
language is simple, there is no reason why the gold in your 
sentences may not be burnished; nor will your steel be less 
strong because it is polished.” 


B. THE FOES OF SIMPLICITY. 


Simple language need not be dull, nor is it necessary 
that the preacher descend to that which is low and trivial, 
much less to that which is vulgar in order to preach “plain” 
sermons. On the other hand, simple language is equally 
far removed from high-sounding phrases, strings of super- 
latives, and every form of exaggeration. 

The modern audience does not relish highly-wrought 
splendor of ornamentation. Our models are not the style of 
Robert Hall, the dignity of which is too uniformly displayed, 
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nor that of Jeremy Taylor, who moves with a stateliness 
and pomp which would appear ridiculous in the modern 
pulpit. It is so in political oratory. A directness and down- 
rightness of expression is employed by statesmen of our 
day which contrasts remarkably with the great, balanced 
periods of a Webster, a Clay, a Grattan, a Fox, and a Sheri- 
dan; even. so the modern church-goer would be repelled by 
the resounding and ornate ponderosity of older generations 
of English preachers. It is for this reason that the great 
sermons of Seiss should be studied rather for their wealth 
of idiom and homiletical method than for their style. Nor 
should the passing of the florid and declamatory manner be 
regretted. It was Bossuet that said: “Sublime speech amuses 
a few, and benefits fewer still.’ The orations of Demos- 
thenes were of great simplicity, as were the sermons of the 
greatest preacher of a millennium and a half — Chrysostom. 
John the Golden Mouthed had indeed a free command of 
elegant and copious language, an inexhaustible fund of 
metaphors and similitudes to vary and illustrate the most 
familiar topics; but, as stated above, figurative and elegant 
language are by no means inconsistent with plainness. 
Besides, this greatest preacher of the ancient world at times 
speaks so simply that one would be at a loss how to render 
his sentences more plain, more adapted to the habits of 
thought of the lowliest hearer. Read this from a sermon 
on 1 Thess. 4,18: “But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sor- 
row not”: — 

“We ought here, at the outset, to inquire why, when 
he is speaking of Christ, he employs the word death; but 
when he is speaking of our decease he calls it sleep, atid not 
death. For he did not say, Concerning them that are dead: 
but what did he say? Concerning them that are asleep. 
And again, Even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him. He did not say, Them that have died. 
Still again, We who are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord shall not go before them that sleep. Here, too, 
he did not say, Them that are dead; but a third time bring- 
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_ ing the subject to their remembrance, he for the third time 
called death a sleep. Concerning Christ, however, he did not 
speak thus: but how? For if we believe that Jesus died. 
He did not say, Jesus slept, but, He died. Why, now, did he 
use the term death in reference to Christ, but in reference’ 
to us the term sleep? For it was not casually, or negligently, 
that he employed this expression, but he had a wise and great 
purpose in so doing. In speaking of Christ, he said death, 
so as to confirm the fact that Christ had actually suffered 
death; in speaking of us, he said sleep, in order to impart 
consolation. For where a resurrection had already taken 
place, he mentions death with plainness; but where the resur- 
rection is still a matter of hope, he says sleep, consoling us 
by this very expression, and cherishing our valuable hopes. 
For he who is only asleep will surely awake; and death is 
no more than a long sleep. 

“Say not, a dead man hears not, nor speaks, nor sees, nor 
is conscious. It is just so with a sleeping person. If I may 
speak somewhat paradoxically, even the soul of a sleeping 
person is in some sort asleep; but not so the soul of a dead 
man; that is awake. 

“But you say, a dead man experiences corruption, and 
becomes dust and ashes. And what then, beloved hearers ? 
For this very reason we ought to rejoice. For when a man 
is about to rebuild an old and tottering house, he first sends 
out its occupants, then tears it down, and rebuilds anew a 
more splendid one. This occasions no grief to the occupants, 
but rather joy; for they do not think of the demolition which 
they see, but of the house which is to come, though not yet 
seen. When God is about to do a similar work, He destroys 
our body, and removes the soul which was dwelling in it as 
from some house, that He may build it anew and more 
splendidly, and again bring the soul into it with greater 
glory. Let us not, therefore, regard the tearing down, but 
the splendor which is to succeed.” 

Could aught be more simple, more noble, and of more 
direct appeal ? 

William Taylor, in his “Letters,” says: “Among the 
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causes that contribute to an unnatural, monotonous style, 
there is the adoption and imitation of an absurd, fal- 
lacious standard of oratory, embracing, as its leading ex- 
cellences, beautifully-rounded periods and a highly-wrought, 
ornate style, in tones of lofty declamation, such as some 
may imagine that Cicero or Demosthenes may have em- 
ployed. The test of true oratory is found in the hearts 
of the hearers, and not in their ears alone. Persuasive 
speaking, that imparts light to the understanding, conviction 
to the conscienée, emotion to the heart, enabling the speaker 
to cause the thoughts and feelings of his audience to flow 
freely into the various channels of interesting reflection which 
his subject may open before them—that is eloquence, 
whether the speaker be man, woman, or child. 

“The facts are the things that strike, not a gorgeous 
display of words. The most sublime scene of prophetic vision 
is set forth by St. John in the following plain, natural words: 
‘And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and heaven fled away; and there 
was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God; and the books were opened: 
and another book was opened, which is the book of life; and 
the dead were judged out of those things which were written 
in the books, according to their works. And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it; and death and hell delivered 
up the dead which were in them; and they were judged every 
man according to their works. And death and hell were 
east into the lake of fire. This is the second death. And 
whosoever was not found written in the book of life was 
cast into the lake of fire’ This whole scene is in another 
place set forth in fourteen monosyllables, and one little . 
word of two syllables—‘The great day of His wrath is 
come, and who shall be able to stand? The most dreadful 
saying in the book of God is contained in five monosyllables — | 
‘The wrath of the Lamb.’ The merey and merit of the Lamb 
furnish the only ground of my hope here and hereafter — 
‘For there is none other Name under heaven given among 
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-men whereby we must be saved.’ But, oh, ‘the wrath of 
the Lamb’! Who can endure it? 

“You see, my brother, from the simple specimens just 
presented, that solemnity, moral grandeur, and stirring effect 
do not consist in a display of ‘magnificent words, but in 
the truth, with all its native simplicity and variety, just as 
we find it in nature, or providence, or-in the Bible; and the 
truth, to produce its appropriate effect, must be communi- 
cated in all its simplicity and variety, in a style correspond- 
ingly simple and natural. A mere display of sublime words, 
solemn forms, and ministerial dignity, is, whatever the 
design may be, a burlesque on the solemn grandeur and 
dignified simplicity of Gospel truth, and the natural Gospel 
mode of proclaiming it.” 

Again: Simplicity is destroyed by complexity of sentence 
structure. A preacher who endeavors so to preach that he 
cannot be misunderstood will be very careful in making each 
sentence to say just what he wants it to say. Long, rambling 
sentences, especially if they be of periodic structure, are 
certain to render the sermon ill understood or misunderstood 
to many. Simpson says: “In composing, aim at a certain 
simplicity in the structure of your sentences, avoiding long, 
intricate, and complex periods. Remember always that the 
bulk of the people are unused io reading and study. They 
lose sight of the connection in very long sentences, and they 
are quite bewildered, when, for the sake of rounding a period, 
and suspending the sense till the concluding clause, you 
transgress the customary arrangement of the words. The 
nearer therefore your diction comes to the language of con- 
versation, it will be the more familiar to them, and so the 
more easily apprehended. In this, too, the style of Scripture 
is an excellent model.” 

No one who has not thoroughly mastered the simple style 
should attempt to introduce dialog into the argument of his 
sermon. Young preachers generally succeed in making the 
process of reasoning a very complicated business, which no 
audience will be able to follow, by quoting an imaginary 
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opponent and then answering his objections. As a rule, the 
hearer will be unable to detect where the quotation ends and 
where the preacher’s argument recommences. It frequently 
oceurs that in sentences, in which the eye is guided by 
punctuation, the ear fails to make out sense. As in the 
following: 

“Here some one may say: ‘Baptism may forgive sins, 
but I do not believe that it is necessary to be baptized in 
order to be saved. God is able to work faith by the Gospel 
of Christ alone, and where there is faith, there is life, for- 
giveness, and salvation. The malefactor crucified with Christ 
was not baptized, and he was saved. It is lack of faith that. 
damns, not lack of Baptism. For our Lord says: “He that 
believeth not shall be damned.”’ Nevertheless, my friend, 
you are not to infer that you may neglect Baptism. In the 
first place, as concerns the malefactor, he did not neglect 
Baptism. No, in his case it was impossible to be baptized, 
because there was no opportunity for Baptism.” 

When read from the printed page, this passage is under- 
stood; but since we cannot recognize quotation marks in 
uttered speech, it would be quite incomprehensible as part 
of a spoken sermon. The entire passage needs recasting in 
order to make it plain, thus: 

“Here some one may say: ‘Baptism may forgive sins, but 
I do not believe that it is necessary to be baptized in order 
to be saved. God is able, you say, ‘to work faith by the 
Gospel of Christ alone, and where there is faith, there is 
forgiveness, life, and salvation.’ Or you say, ‘The malefactor 
erucified with Christ was not baptized, and he was saved. 
It is lack of faith that damns, not lack of Baptism, for our 
Lord says: “He that believeth not shall be damned.”’ Such 
objections as just quoted we often hear. What is our reply? 
In the first place,” ete. Now the meaning is clear. 

However, the worst foe of simplicity is an artificial style. 
Indeed, Franklin W. Fisk, in his Manual of Preaching, 
defines Simplicity as “that quality by which thoughts are 
set forth i an inartificial manner.’ The heart does not 
respond to language which is in any way insincere. The 
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language of the heart is always artless. It is too much 
occupied with the emotion itself to think of the form in 
which it expresses emotion: When, therefore, it is addressed 
in any other language, it is inclined to suspect that the 
speaker cannot be wholly sincere. Remember those pungent 
lines in Cowper’s “The Task,’ containing primarily a 
reproval of an artificial delivery, but applicable also to 
affectations of language: 

“In man or woman, but far most in man, 

And most of all in man that ministers 

And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 

All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn; 

Object of my implacable disgust. 

What! — will a man play tricks, will he indulge 

A silly fond conceit of his fair form 

And just proportion, fashionable mien, 

And pretty face, in presence of his God? 

Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 

As with the diamond on his lily hand, 

And play his brilliant parts [gifts] before my eyes, 

When I am hungry for the bread of life? 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 

His noble office, and, instead of truth, 

Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock! 

Therefore, avaunt! all attitude and stare 

‘And start theatric, practised at the glass. 

I seek dwine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine.” 


The masterpieces of literature produced in the age of 
Pericles live to-day because of their utter lack of artificiality ; 
the literature of a later time is forgotten because it was all 
mannerism, and had no soul. The standard which Aristotle 
assumes, and which was evidently that of the times, was so 
severe as to exclude from oratory everything in the diction 
which betrayed the slightest artifice. In this respect, too, the 
Holy Scriptures rank highest among all works of literature. 
Certainly, the Christian sermon should exhibit that “divine 
simplicity” which is its proper characteristic because of its 
source, and which alone will enable the minister of the Gospel 
to speak from soul to soul. 
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Note the striving after effect and consequent. lack of 
simplicity in the following introduction of a sermon on Matt. 
26,29. It is all “attitude and stare and start theatric,” and 
has throughout an artificial ring quite out of consonance 
with this august subject—the Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“Was it not as when a guest rises from table saying, ‘I wiil 
return. Keep my place for me’? Our Savicr partook of the 
communion in the upper room of the earthly Jerusalem. 
He will partake of the communion in the upper room of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. His waiting-place is the reminder 
‘and pledge, and each Lord’s Supper is another link in the 
golden chain spanning the ages from upper room to upper 
room. Have you a vacant chair in your home? Somebody 
loved — ah, how dearly!— was wont to occupy that chair. 
Have you a certain room made sacred by the darling whose 
it used to be? Do you tarry by a store window or some old 
meeting-spot, soliloquizing, ‘We conversed together here so 
often; but shall no more’? How every object associated with 
the beloved person brings a tide of memories! Saw you (!) 
the great chieftain’s steed led riderless in the funeral pro- 
cession @ 

“The empty seat at the Master’s table calls to mind the 
scene when last He sat here—the Twelve and He recline, 
grouped horseshoe-like. Jesus, Principal of the feast, takes 
the divan—then a scramble for positions of honor. Dis- 
ciples, could you not spare Christ this unseemly spectacle? 
Jesus stands, lays aside His garments, the stmchah and the 
chetoneth, girds the slave’s towel about Him, and with ewer 
of cool water begins to lave the. disciples’ dust-soiled, sun- 
scorched feet. John, I can believe, behind the fringes that 
drape the couch (!), screens his countenance at the touch of 
those cleansing hands. Peter protests, then yields, a shower 
of tears upon his’ cheeks as Jesus bathes his great rough 
members. (!!) Andrew, James, son of Zebedee, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, perplexed the while, Matthew, James, son 
of Alpheus, Lebbaeus, Simon the Canaanite, all submit. The 
Savior stoops beside the traitor. That man of Kerioth 
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writhes, yet resists not. O angels, look on — Jesus washes 
Judas’ feet — heaven being sweet to hell! ‘The servant is 
not greater than his lord,’ quoth Christ, resuming His 
divan. (!) I think I see Peter scurrying to the lowest 
place. John nestles close to his Master’s heart. Judas holds 
position of first honor. Lingers the sunlight for a farewell 
glance over the window casement (!). Bugle loud and 
long (!) those temple trumpets the Passover hour. Smokes 
on the table (!) the Passover lamb, trussed, two skewers of 
pomegranate forming therein a cross. First cup (!) is lifted, 
this spoken, “Blessed be Thou, O Lord God, Thou King of the 
world, who createdst the fruit of the vine” Falls from Jesus’ 
lips the dire announcement, ‘One of you shall betray Me.’ 
Tremulous voices ask, ‘Is it 1? To their credit, notice none 
query, (!) ‘Is it he? Peter signs to John to obtain some 
intimation from Christ. The sop of bread unleavened en- 
closing wild endive is handed to the gentleman in honor’s 
seat. Judas went out — ‘and it was night’ — outdoors. Inside 
the change was like murky, sultry August freshened by the 
shower with sunburst following fast (!). Hach breathed 
a freer breath. Now the second cup, succeeded by rehearsal 
of the immortal (?) delivery from Egypt and chanting of 
Psalms 113 and 114 and by bread and lamb passed with these 
words, ‘The bread of affliction,’ ‘the body of the Passover.’ 
Crisis now, new meaning henceforth forever! Hear Him say, 
‘This is My body, broken for you.’ Another cup, Cos-hab- 
berachah, ‘cup of blessing.’ — ‘This cup is the New Testament 
in My blood.’ He announces His place will be unoccupied 
awhile and goes to Gethsemane chanting Ps. 115—118, 26, 
closing, ‘Save now, I beseech Thee, send now prosperity’ — 
Jesus went singing to His doom.” 


II. Power. 


While clearness is the one great essential of all literary 
composition, oratory is not oratory unless it have the quality 
variously termed Power, Energy, or Force by the rhetori- 
cians. “Oratory,” says Ripley in his Sacred Rhetoric, 
“requires mainly entire perspicuity, energy bordering on 
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vehemence itself. These qualities will atone for any faults 
of mere expression, and will even prevent those faults from 
being perceived; while the most finished composition, if 
destitute of energy, will leave the hearers without any valu- 
able impression, and amount to little more than ‘tame pro- 
priety.’ ” 

Intimate acquaintance with the language of the Bible 
is the conditio sine qua non of a forceful sermon style. 
We are here not treating the “power” of preaching in the 
sense of Rom.1,16. Even a discourse which is faulty in 
rhetoric, ungrammatical, and ill delivered, may, if it contain 
the fundamentals of Gospel truth, be a power of God unto 
salvation. The question is rather, How shall we acquire that 
property of style which is called Power, that quality exempli- 
fied in the highest degree, among all uninspired writers and 
preachers, by Martin Luther, and which is found in all ser- 
mons which impress the mind and heart of the hearer with 
a lively perception of Christian truth? Certainly, the first 
condition towards the acquisition of a powerful sermonic 

_style is that the preacher imbue his mind with the ideas and 
the phraseology of the Bible. “Do not flatter yourself,” says 
Gresley, “that you have accomplished the work when you have 
made your sermon a patchwork of your own observations 
interwoven with Scriptural texts. The whole texture of it 
should have a Scriptural cast.” Dr. Shedd says, in the work 
from which we have already quoted: — 

“The neglect of Revelation, and an endeavor to spin out 
matter from his own brain, by process of ratiocination, must 
result in feeble discourse. Hence, the preacher’s first duty, 
in respect to the property of style under consideration, is to 
render himself a Biblical student. A truly mighty sacred 
orator is ‘mighty in the Scriptures.’ By this, it is not meant 
that a preacher whose memory is tenacious, and holds a great 
number of texts which he can repeat readily, is necessarily 
a powerful orator. Excessive quotation of Scripture is as 
injurious to true living force in a sermon as pertinent and 
choice quotation is conducive to it. Scripture should not 
lie in the preacher’s mind in the form of congregated atoms, 
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but of living, salient energies. There is no better word to 
‘denote the nature of Biblical knowledge than the word 
imbue. The mind, by long-continued contemplation of 
Revelation, is steeped in Divine wisdom, and: saturated 
with it. Now, such a knowledge of the Scriptures as this 
imparts power to the sacred orator, which manifests itself 
in force of style, for the following reasons. In the first 
place, revealed truth is not speculative, but intuitional and 
contemplative. There is not a single abstraction in the 
Scriptures. The Bible is a revelation of actual facts and 
practical doctrines. When, consequently, the action of the 
preacher’s mind is that of simply beholding facts, and simply 
contemplating doctrines, it strengthens instead of exhausting: 
itself. In this way, the ideas which he presents to his fellow- 
men augment, instead of diminishing, his strength. He gives 
no faster than he receives. He simply suffers divine truth, 
which is never feeble and never fails, to pass through his 
mind, as a medium of communication, to the minds of his 
fellow-men. 

“Rapidity is the characteristic of the mental processes of 
this generation. An age that is itself full of energy craves 
an eloquence that is powerful. And this power must be pure 
and sustained. The energy must display itself through every 
fiber and the whole fabric. The sermon should throb with 
a robust life. But it will not, until the preacher has inhaled, 
into his own intellect, the energy and intensity of revealed 
ideas, and then has dared to strip away from the matter in 
which this force is embodied, everything that impedes its 
working. Powerful writers are plain. The fundamental 
properties of style are interlinked; and he who has secured 
plainness will secure force, while a failure to attain the 
former carries with it the failure to attain the latter.” 
(Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, p. 17 ff.) 

franklin W. Fish, in his Manual of Preaching, has the 
following suggestions under the head of “Force”: 


“(1) We should try to feel the full force of the truth which 
we are to present. People always speak forcibly when angry, 
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or when aroused by any deep feeling. So will it be with the 
preacher. When he feels most deeply, he will speak most: 
forcibly. 


“(2) Use, as far as propriety permits, specific rather than 
generic terms. For the more specific term, the fuller the 
description, and so the more vivid will be the conception.” 
[This has been discussed, above, under “Particularization.” | 


“(3) Use, in general, the metaphor rather than the simile. 
Since a metaphor is a condensed simile, it is the more forcible 
expression. 

“(4) Make large use of figurative language. For figures 
of speech breathe life into thought, and so give vividness 
and power.” 

[“Well-chosen figures, if briefly and strikingly portrayed, 
add greatly to the energy of style. But when a speaker shows 
a disposition to linger upon a figure and dress it out in too 
much detail, he wastes his strength and excites the im- 
patience of his hearers.” — Kidder. See also our remarks on 
“Tllustrations” in preceding chapter of this Manual.] 


“(5) Use no more words than are needed. It is with 
thought as with gunpowder; the-more it is condensed, the 
greater its power. Powder which, scattered over a surface, 
burns without force, might, if confined within a rifle, do 
fearful execution. So is it with ideas. The more briefly 
they are expressed, the more forcible they are. It is this 
which largely gives aphorisms their power. Hence, we should 
be sparing wn the use of adjectives, and be careful not to 
burden our sentences with them. They should be employed 
only when needed, and then they will be all the more 
impressive. Daniel Webster was remarkable as well for 
his economical use of epithets as for his felicitous use of 
them.” 

(“Too many words. Every word that does not help a 
reader to get at the meaning of a sentence hinders him by. 
wasting his time and his strength. Wordiness is, then, 
indirectly an offense against clearness; but it is a still more 
serious offense against force. It weakens even more than 
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it obscures. A style that is diffuse cannot Rare force. Of all 
the faults of weak writers, none is more common or more 
serious than the fault of redundancy. Of all the merits of 
strong writers,, none is more conspicuous than the merit of 
making every word tell,—a merit which Daniel Webster, 
whose style is a model of force, secured, it is said, by striking 
out of his writings every syllable that could possibly be 
spared.” — A. 8. Hill, Foundations of Rhetoric.] 


“(6) Make prominent, as far as the English idiom permits, 
the most important words of a sentence. 


\ 


“(7) The use of antithesis gives energy to style. The 
opposition in words or sentiments which it brings before us 
causes them, by reason of the sharp contrast, to stand forth 
with vividness.” 

[The use of antithesis is illustrated in the following para- 
graph from De Bossuet’s second sermon on the First Sunday 
in Advent: 

“Hear how the author of the First Book of Maccabees 
speaks of the great king of Macedonia, whose name seemed 
to breathe nothing but victory and triumph. ‘It happened 
that Alexander, son of Philip, reigned over Greece, and made 
many wars, and won many strongholds, and slew the kings 
of the earth, and went to the ends of the world, and took 
spoils of many nations, insomuch that the earth was quiet 
before him.” What a grand and magnificent beginning! — 
but hear the conclusion: ‘After these things he fell sick, and 
perceived that he must die; wherefore he called his servants, 
and parted his kingdom among them. So Alexander reigned 
twelve years, and he died.’ To this fate is suddenly reduced 
all his glory; in this manner the history of Alexander the 
Great terminates. How different the history of Jesus Christ! 
It does not indeed commence in a manner so pompous — 
neither does it end in a manner so ruinous. It begins by 
showing Him to us in a sordid manger — then leads Him 
through various stages of humiliation — then conducts Him 
to the infamy of the cross—and at length envelops Him 
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in the darkness of the tomb — confessedly the very lowest 
degree of depression. But this, instead of being the period 
of His final abasement, is that from which He recovers, and 
is exalted. He rises—ascends—takes possession of His 
throne — is extending His glory to the utmost bounds of the 
universe, and will one day come with great power to jndge 
the quick and the dead.’ 


“(8) Energy of style is also promoted by the use of the 
climax, in which the members of a sentence are so disposed, 
that the thought rises in importance as it moves forward to 
its culmination at the end. When the Apostle Paul, instead 
of simply reminding the Corinthian Christians that ‘all 
’ things are yours,’ goes on to say, ‘whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God’s’ — with what strength and majesty does the 
thought rise before us to its infinite height!” 

[ “Energy should increase with the progress of a discourse. 
Its rise should be natural, and its movement calm and regu- 
lar, culminating, if possible, in unanswerable demonstrations~ 
and resistless appeals.” (Kidder.) } 


“(9) The use of the interrogative form of expression con- 
tributes not a little to energy of style. Often it is the 
strongest form’of assertion. It was a favorite manner of 
speaking with the Apostle Paul. His epistles are full of 
questions. And he sometimes gives the interrogative form 
additional force by joining with it the antithesis, or the 
climax, or both. What can be more forcible than his answer 
to his own question, ‘Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ”? or, than the enumeration of his trials, in the 
passage beginning with his question, ‘Are they Hebrews? 
in which these three forms. of expression are combined? But 
since the interrogation is a form which, if a preacher like, 
he is especially liable to use to excess, we should guard 
against employing it too frequently. Some sermons are 
well-nigh filled with a series of questions.” 
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Emphatic Expressions. 


In discussing Force, Gresley points out the fact that when 
our Lord desired particular attention, He would use these 
emphatic words: “Verily, verily, I say unto you”; or, “he 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” He remarks: 

“A paraphrase of these expressions may suit your pur- 
pose; you may relieve a long argument by an appeal in 
the midst of it; ‘I should not detain you, brethren, so long 
on this point, but that I consider it of the very greatest 
importance’; ‘I miss my aim,’ says Dean Milner, ‘if I do 
not make myself rightly understood’; ‘We would pause yet 
a moment,’ says Mr. Melvill, ‘on this truth, for it is worth 
your closest attention’; ‘Let this be noted,’ says Walker, ‘as 
a most certain, yet tremendous truth’; ‘Permit me here 
solemnly to address such and such a class.’ But when you 
thus particularly invite the attention of your hearers, take 
care not to disappoint them, but tell them something really 
worth hearing.” 

The Noun Element. 


A style is powerful in direct ratio to the number of nouns 
employed. The abundance of nouns in the first paragraph 
subjoined is the secret of its force, the comparative paucity 
of the noun element in the second paragraph accounts for 
its weakness. The second paragraph, though much longer 
(261 words as compared with 153), contains only an excess 
of nine true nouns over the first (51 as compared with 42). 

“Joseph loved Palestine, the land where he was born, 
above all other lands. He might have had an Egyptian 
pyramid for his grave. But he chose the rather for his last 
resting-place the humble cave of Machpelah in the land of 
his birth. When the Children of Israel returned to the Land 
of Promise, they took with them the body of Joseph, in 
compliance with his final directions. In all the annals of 
the love of man for his country there is no record which 
surpasses this of the unburied body of Joseph, at his own 
dying-request, waiting through the centuries for its final re- 
interment in the Land of Promise. His name is embalmed 
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among the heroes of faith in the Book of Hebrews in that 
when he died he spoke with utmost assurance concerning the 
coming return of his own people to Canaan, ‘and gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones.’ ” 

: “Turning attention now to the tempted One who became 
the Victor, notice, first, His use of the Word of God under 
the process. His attitude towards the Word is clearly revealed 
in the fact that under stress of these terrible onslaughts 
of evil, His life was wholly conditioned by the law found in 
Seripture. As defining His own position He quoted directly 
from the law of Moses. By so doing He placed Himself 
under it, and acknowledged its authority. This, moreover. 
was no mere unofficial sealing of that law. He declared 
plainly that it had proceeded out of the mouth of God. Thus 
He set His imprimatur upon the Divine authority of the 
Mosaic economy. ‘This should never be lost sight of. While 
this is not the only occasion upon which He did this, there 
is no other more remarkable. When Jesus was tried as Man 
by the powers of darkness, He revealed the fact that He stood 
within the limits of life, dominated by the sacred writings 
with which He was familiar; and in simple, but explicit 
statement sealed those Scriptures as of Divine origin and 
authority. ... This fact of His familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures, and of its value in the hour of temptation, should ever 
be borne in mind by those who are still in the place of testing. 
Strength to overcome in the hour of such testing is assured 
to those, and to those only, who are familiar with the Word 


of God, not merely as to its letter, but as to its spiritual 
value.” , 


Note, in this paragraph, the great number of unemphatic 
words: “Turning attention now to the,” “in the fact that,” 


“as defining his own position,” “while this is not the only 
occasion upon which,” etc. 


Observation: The present participle is one of the weakest 
verbal forms. Wherever possible, substitute a noun for a 
form in “—ing.” 
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Sentence Endings. 


Sentences should end with a strong word, preferably 
with a noun. 

Observe the energy of the following paragraphs, obtained 
by means of strong terminations: 

“Further, we note the test and trial of this their faith. 
They think that now that they are in Jerusalem all diffi- 
culties have been past, but lo, here the real difficulties begin. 
They expect to find the royal city filled with rejoicing with 
‘royal worshipers of the wonderful new-born King. And 
behold, all is quiet there. Not only do they fail to find there 
the Child, but they fail to find even one person who knows 
anything about His birth, and rejoices in it; rather, at their 
unexpected announcement the king and all Jerusalem are 
filled with consternation. Finally, they are sent away from 
the great city to the mean little town of Bethlehem, but not 
a soul goes with them to do honor to this new-born King. 
Think what a test and trial all this must have been to their 
faith. Verily, it seemed as though they had not been guided 
by His Star, as if it had all been a mistake, a strange hallu- 
cination, and the reward of their quest, humiliation.” 

“In the Christian revelation, God has declared His. love. 
in so many figures that men have learned to count on itt. 
His love is comforting like a mother’s love. His love is full 
of pitiful tenderness like a father’s love. His love is like the 
love of a friend, who will lay down his life. His love is like 
the love of a husband for the wife of his soul. It is ever- 
lasting love. Its height and depth and length and breadth 
pass comprehension.” 

Strong sentence endings are a characteristic of all ser- 
mons reprinted in this Manual. See, for instance, Dr. Pond’s 
sermon, Note 15, and Spurgeon’s, Note 33. 

The following paragraph from H. D. Spaeth exhibits the 
property of Power both in sentence beginnings and sentence 
endings: 

“<T if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” With supreme confidence .Jesus, about to be 
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betrayed, deserted, denied, bound, mocked, tortured, crucified, 
predicts His coming triumph. And at once the prophecy 
begins to be fulfilled. Ere yet that mighty, loving heart had 
ceased to beat, and those dear eyes were broken, behold the 
marvel of the drawing power of the Cross. ‘And he said to 
Jesus, Lord, remember me, when Thou comest in Thy king- 
dom?” That was a thief, and in his very dying-hour he is 
drawn by the cross of Jesus and snatched as a brand from the 
fire. It threw into the dust on the highway to Damascus” 
the proud Pharisee Saul of Tarsus, and drew him to the side 
of the Man he had so persistently persecuted. A sinful, God- 
estranged world felt and responds to the drawing power of 
the Cross. The votary of pleasure quits his lusts and runs to 
the Holy Sufferer. The philosopher in his eternal search 
for truth finds it here at last, the Cross of Jesus, the wisdom 
of God and the power of God.. An emperor sees the sign 
in the skies and bows before the Cross which has conquered 
him and in which he now conquers. It draws the miser from 
his hoards, the sensualist from his pleasures, the self-righteous 
from his efforts, the abandoned from his vices, the proud 
from his arrogance, the stupid from his insensibility —_ 
I will draw all men unto Me. And who are these that fly as 
a cloud and as the doves to their windows? He has drawn 
Jews, Romans, Greeks, and distant lands and isles have heard 
and, hearing, have submitted themselves unto Him, and 
strange gods have faded out of the strong places, before the 
power of the Crucified. The Cross is to-day the only redemp- 
tive power in the world. It is the energy which vitalizes ail 
missionary operations. I¢ is the sign by which we shall yet 
overcome the world and bring it to the feet of our King, and 
what the poet has predicted of one false religion will be 
true of all: 


The moon of Mahomet 

Arose, and it shall set; 

While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon 
The Oross leads generations on,’ 
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THE FALL AND RECOVERY OF MAN. 
A Sermon by CHRISTMAS EVANS. 


Nore: This great pulpit orator was born at Ysgarwen, 
Cardiganshire, South Wales, on the 25th of December, 1766. 
On the sixteenth of July, 1838, he preached at Swansea, and 
said, as he sat down, “This is my last sermon”; and so it 
proved; for that night he was taken violently ill, and died 
three days afterward, in his seventy-third year, and the 
fifty-fourth of his ministry. 

“Hvans’s descriptive powers were perhaps never excelled. 
His imagination was of the imperial order, and absolutely 
knew no bounds; and his facility in the ready use of language 
altogether wonderful. Besides this, he was a man of the 
liveliest sensibilities, and always spoke out of a full heart, 
sometimes storming his hearers with his impassioned earnest- 
ness, and sometimes himself overwhelmed with the magni- 
tude and grandeur of his theme. Add to this his preeminent 
faith and holiness of life, and we discover the secret: of his 
astonishing pulpit eloquence — which, according to Robert 
Hall, entitles him to be ranked among the first men of his 
age. Of course, no translator can do Evans full justice, but 
the wide popularity of these discourses is the best evidence 
of their real merit, though in a foreign dress. Perhaps there 
is no one, upon the whole, superior to his sermon on The Fall 
and Recovery of Man. It contains one or two passages, 
which, for originality and brillianey of conception, and for 
force of utterance, are absolutely unrivaled.” 

(Wm. Taylor, in The Model Preacher.) 


Text: Rom. 5,15: “For if through the offense of one many be 
dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is 
by one Man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” 

Man was created in the image of God. Knowledge and 
perfect holiness were impressed upon the very nature and 
faculties of his soul. He had constant access to his Maker, 
and enjoyed free communion with Him, on the ground of 
his spotless moral rectitude. But, alas! the glorious diadem 
is broken; the crown of righteousness is fallen. Man’s 
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purity is gone, and his happiness is forfeited. “There is 
none righteous; no, not one.” “All have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.” But the ruin is not hopeless. © 
What was lost in Adam is restored in Christ. His blood 
redeems us from bondage, and His Gospel gives us back 
the forfeited inheritance. “For if through the offense of 
one many be dead, much more the grace of God, and the 
gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many.” Let us consider: First, the cor- 
ruption and condemnation of man; and, secondly, his gra- 
cious restoration to the favor of his offended God. ; 

1. To find the cause of man’s corruption and condemna- 
tion we must go back to Eden. The eating of the “forbidden 
tree’ was “the offense of one,” in consequence of which 
“many are dead.” This was the “sin,” the act of “dis- 
obedience,” which “brought death into the world, and all cur 
woe.” It was the greatest ingratitude to the divine bounty, 
and the boldest rebellion against the divine sovereignty. 
The royalty of God was contemned; the riches of His good- 
ness slighted; and His most desperate enemy preferred 
before Him, as if he were a wiser counselor than Infinite 
Wisdom. Thus man joined in league with hell, against 
heaven; with demons of the bottomless pit, against the 
almighty Maker and Benefactor; robbing God of the obe- 
dience due to His command, and the glory due to His name; 
worshiping the creature, instead of the Creator; and opening 
the door to pride, unbelief, enmity, and all wicked and 
abominable passions. How is the “noble vine,” which was 
planted “wholly a right seed,” “turned into the degenerate 
plant of a strange vine”! ' 

Who can look for pure water from such a fountain? 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” All the faculties 
of the soul are corrupted by sin; the understanding dark; 
the will perverse; the affections carnal; the conscience full 
of shame, remorse, confusion, and mortal fear. Man is 
a hard-hearted and stiff-necked sinner; loving darkness © 
rather than light, because his deeds are evil; eating sin like 
bread, and drinking iniquity like water; holding fast deceit, 


® 
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and refusing to let it go. His heart is desperately wicked; 
full of pride, vanity, hypocrisy, covetousness, hatred of 
truth, and hostility to all that is good. 

This depravity is universal. Among the natural children 
of Adam there is no exemption from the original taint. 
“The whole world lieth in wickedness.” “We are all as 
an unclean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags.” The corruption may vary in the degrees of develop- 
ment, in different persons; but the elements are in all, and 
their nature is everywhere the same; the same in the bloom- 
ing youth, and the withered sire; in the haughty prince, and 
the humble peasant; in the strongest giant, and the feeblest 
invalid. The enemy has “come in like a flood.” The deluge 
of sin has swept the world. From the highest to the lowest, 
there is no health or moral soundness. From the crown of 
the head to the soles of the feet, there is nothing but wounds, 
and bruises, and putrefying sores. The laws, and their viola- 
tion, and the punishments everywhere invented for the 
suppression of vice, prove the universality of the evil. The 
bloody sacrifices and various purifications of the pagans show 
the handwriting of remorse upon their consciences; proclaim 
their sense of guilt, and their dread of punishment. None of 
them are free from the fear which hath torment, whatever 
their efforts to overcome it, and however great their bold- 

ness in the service of sin and Satan. “Mene! Tekel!” is 
written on every human heart. “Wanting! wanting!” is 
inscribed on heathen fanes and altars; on the laws, customs, 
and institutions of every nation; and on the universal 
consciousness of mankind. 

This inward corruption manifests itself in outward 
actions. “The tree is known by its fruit.” As the smoke 
and sparks of a chimney show that there is fire within, 
so all the “filthy conversation” of men, and all “the un- 
fruitful works of darkness” in which they delight, evidently 
indicate the pollution of the source whence they proceed. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
The sinner’s speech betrayeth him. “Evil speaking” proceeds 


Inductive Homiletics, III and IV. 7 
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from malice and envy. “Foolish talking and jesting” are 
evidence of impure and trifling thoughts. The mouth full 
of cursing and bitterness, the throat an open sepulcher, the 
poison of asps under the tongue, the feet swift to shed blood, 
destruction and misery in their paths, and the way of peace 
unknown to them, are the clearest and amplest demonstration 
that men “have gone out of the way,” “are together become 
unprofitable.” We see the bitter fruit of the same corruption 
in robbery, adultery, gluttony, drunkenness, extortion, in- 
tolerance, persecution, apostasy, and every evil work—in 
all false religions; the Jew, obstinately adhering to the 
carnal ceremonies of an abrogated law; the Mohamme- 
dan, honoring an impostor, and receiving a lie for a revela- 
tion from God; the Papist, worshiping images and relics, 
praying to departed saints, seeking absolution from sin- 
ful men, and trusting in the most absurd mummeries for 
salvation; the pagan, attributing divinity to the works of 
his own hands, adoring idols of wood and stone, sacrificing 
to malignant demons, casting his children into the fire or 
the flood as an offering to imaginary deities, and changing 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the 
beast and the worm. 

“For these things’ sake the wrath of God cometh upon 
the children of disobedience.” ‘They are under the sentence 
of the broken Law; the malediction of eternal Justice. 
“By the offense of one, judgment came upon all men unto 
condemnation.” “He that believeth not is condemned 
already.” “The wrath of God abideth on him.” “Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things written in the 
book of the Law, to do them.” Woe unto the wicked; it shall 
be ill with him, for the reward of his hands shall be given 
him.” “They that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, shall 
reap the same.” “Upon the wicked the Lord shall rain fire, 
and snares, and a horrible tempest; this shall be the portion 
of their cup.” “God is angry with the wicked every day; 
if they turn not, He will whet His sword; He hath bent 
His bow, and made it ready.” 

Who shall describe the misery of fallen man! His days, 
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though few, are full of evil. Trouble and sorrow press him 
forward to the tomb. All the world, except Noah and his 
family, are drowning in the deluge. A storm of fire and 
brimstone is fallen from heaven upon Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The earth is opening her mouth to swallow up alive Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Wrath is coming upon “the Beloved 
City,” even “wrath unto the uttermost.” The tender and 
delicate mother is devouring her darling infant. The sword 
of men is executing the vengeance of God. The earth is 
emptying its inhabitants into the bottomless pit. On every 
hand are “confused noises, and garments rolled in blood.” 
Fire and sword fill the land with consternation and dismay. 
Amid the universal devastation, wild shrieks and despairing 
groans fill the air. God of mercy! is Thy ear heavy, that 
Thou canst not hear? or Thy arm shortened, that Thou 
canst not save? The heavens above are brass, and the earth 
beneath is iron; for Jehovah is pouring His indignation 
upon His adversaries, and He will not pity or spare. 

Verily, “the misery of man is great upon him!” Behold 
the wretched fallen creature! The pestilence pursues him. 
The leprosy cleaves to him. Consumption is wasting him. - 
Inflammation is devouring his vitals. Burning fever has 
seized upon the very springs of life. The destroying angel 
has overtaken the sinner in his sins. The hand of God is 
upon him. The fires of wrath are kindling about him, 
drying up every well of comfort, and scorching all his hopes 
to ashes. Conscience is chastising him with scorpions. See 
how he writhes! Hear how he shrieks for help! Mark 
what agony and terror are in his soul, and-on his brow! 
Death stares him in the face, and shakes at him his iron 
spear. He trembles, he turns pale, as a culprit at the bar, as 
a convict on the scaffold. He is condemned already. Con- 
science has pronounced the sentence. Anguish has taken 
hold upon him. Terrors gather in battle array about him. 
He looks back, and the storms of Sinai pursue him; for- 
ward, and hell is moved to meet him; above, and the heavens 
are on fire; beneath, and the world is burning. He listens, 
and the judgment trump is calling; again, and the brazen 
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chariots of vengeance are thundering from afar; yet again, — 
and the sentence penetrates his soul with anguish unspeak- | 
-able— “Depart! ye accursed! into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels!” 

Thus, “by one man, sin entered into the world, and death 
“by sin ;and so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” They are “dead in trespasses and sins”; spiritually 
dead, and legally dead; dead by the mortal power of sin, and 
dead by the condemnatory sentence of the Law; and helpless 
as sheep to ‘the slaughter, they are driven fiercely on by the 
ministers of wrath to the all-devouring grave, and the lake 
of fire! 

But is there no mercy? Is there no means of salvation? 
Hark! amidst all this prelude of wrath and ruin, comes 
a still small voice, saying: “Much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, wage is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many.” 

2. This brings us to our second topic, man’s ace 
recovery to the favor of his offended God. 

I know not how to represent to you this glorious work 
better than by the following figure. Suppose a vast grave- 
yard, surrounded by a lofty wall, with only one entrance, 
which is by a massive iron gate, and that is fast bolted. 
Within are thousands and millions of human beings, of all 
ages and classes, by one epidemic disease bending to the 
grave. The graves yawn to swallow them, and they must 
all perish. There is no balm to relieve, no physician there. 
Such is the condition of man as a sinner. All have sinned; 
and it is written, “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” But 
-while the unhappy race lay in that dismal prison, Mercy 
came and stood at the gate, and wept over the melancholy 
scene, exclaiming, “O that I might enter! I would bind up 
their wounds; I would relieve their sorrows; I would save 
their souls!” An embassy of angels, commissioned from 
the court of heaven to some other world, paused at the sight, 
and heaven forgave that pause. Seeing Mercy standing 
there, they cried: “Mercy! canst thou not enter? Oanst . 
thou look upon that scene and not pity? Canst thou pity, 
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and not relieve?” Mercy replied: “I can see!” and in her’ 
tears she added, “I can pity, but I can not relieve!” “Why 
canst thou not enter?” inquired the heavenly host. “Oh!” said 
Mercy, “Justice has barred the gate against me, and I must 
not — cannot unbar it!” At this moment Justice appeared, 
as if to watch the gate. The angels asked, “Why wilt thou 
not suffer Mercy to enter?’ He sternly replied: “The Law 
is broken, and it must be honored! Die they, or Justice 
must!” Then appeared a form among the angelic band like 
‘unto the Son of God. . Addressing Himself to Justice, He 
said: “What are thy demands?’ Justice replied: “My 
demands are rigid; I must have ignominy for their honor, 
sickness for their health, death for their life. Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission!” “Justice,” said 
the Son of God, “I accept thy terms! On Me be this wrong! 
Let Mercy enter, and stay the carnival of death!” “What 
pledge dost Thou give for the performance of these con- 
ditions?” “My word; My oath!” “When wilt Thou perform 
them?” “Four thousand years hence, on the hill of Calvary, 
without the walls of Jerusalem!” The bond was prepared, 
and. signed and sealed in the presence of attendant angels. 
Justice was satisfied, the gate was opened, and Mercy entered, 
preaching salvation in the name of Jesus. The bond was 
committed to patriarchs and prophets. A long series of rites 
and ceremonies, sacrifices and oblations, was instituted to 
perpetuate the memory of that solemn deed. At the close of 
the four-thousandth year, when Daniel’s “seventy weeks” 
were accomplished [?], Justice and Mercy appeared on the 
hill of Calvary. “Where,” said Justice, “is the Son of God?” 
“Behold Him,” answered Mercy, “at the foot of the hill!” 
And there He came, bearing His own cross, and followed by 
His weeping Church. Mercy retired, and stood aloof from 
the scene. Jesus ascended the hill, like a lamb for the 
sacrifice. Justice presented the dreadful bond, saying, “This 
is the day on which this article must be canceled.” The 
Redeemer took it. What did He do with it? Tear it in 
pieces, and scatter it to the winds? No! He nailed it to 
His cross, crying, “It is finished!” The Victim ascended 
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the altar. Justice called on holy fire to come down and 
consume the sacrifice. Holy fire replied: “I come! I will 
consume the sacrifice, and then I will burn up the world!” 
It fell upon the Son of God, and rapidly consumed His 
humanity; but when it touched His Deity, it expired. Then 
was there darkness over the whole land, and an earthquake 
shook the mountain, but the-heavenly host broke forth in 
rapturous song — “Glory to God in the highest; on earth 
peace, good will to man!” 

Thus grace has abounded, and the free gift has come upon 
all, and the Gospel has gone forth proclaiming redemption to 
every creature. “By grace ye are saved, through faith; and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God; not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” By grace ye are loved, redeemed, 
and justified” By grace ye are called, converted, reconciled, | 
and sanctified. Salvation is wholly of grace. The plan, the 
process, the consummation, are all of grace. 

“Grace all the work shall crown 
Through everlasting days; 

It lays in heaven the topmost stone, 
And well deserves the praise.” 


“Where sin abounded, grace hath much more abounded.” 
“Through the offense of one many were dead.” And as men 
multiplied, the offense abounded. The waters deluged the — 
world, but could not wash away the dreadful stain. The fire 
fell from heaven, but could not burn out the accursed plague. 
The earth opened her mouth, but could not swallow up the 
monster sin. The Law thundered forth its threat from the 
thick darkness on Sinai, but could not restrain, by all its 
terrors, the children of disobedience. Still the offense 
abounded and multiplied as the sands on the seashore. 
It waxed bold, and pitched its tent on Calvary, and nailed the 
Lawgiver to a tree. But in that conflict sin received its 
mortal wound. The Victim was the Victor. He fell, but 
in His fall He crushed the foe. He died unto sin, but sin 
and death were crucified upon His cross. Where sin abounded 
to condemn, grace hath much more abounded to justify. 
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Where sin abounded to corrupt, grace hath much more 
abounded to purify. Where sin abounded to harden, grace 
hath much more. abounded to soften .and subdue. Where 
sin abounded to imprison men, grace hath much more 
abounded to proclaim liberty to the captives. Where sin 
abounded to break the Law and dishonor the Lawgiver, grace 
hath much more abounded to repair the breach and efface 
the stain. Where sin abounded to consume the soul as with 
unquenchable fire and a gnawing worm, grace hath much 
more abounded to extinguish the flame and heal the wound. 
Grace hath abounded! It hath established its throne on the 
merit of the Redeemer’s sufferings. It hath put on the 
crown, and laid hold of the golden scepter, and spoiled 
the dominion of the prince of darkness, and the gates of the 
great cemetery are thrown open, and there is the beating of 
a new life-pulse throughout its wretched population, and 
Immortality is walking among the tombs! 

This abounding grace is manifested in the gift of Jesus 
Christ, by whose mediation our reconciliation and salvation 
are effected. With Him, believers are dead unto sin and alive 
unto God. Our sins were slain at His cross and buried in 
His tomb. His resurrection hath opened our graves and 
given us an assurance of immortality. “God commendeth 
His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us; much more, then, being now justified by His 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him; for if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved 
by His life.” 

“The carnal mind is enmity against God; it is not subject 
to the Law of God, neither indeed can be.” Glory to God 
for the death of His Son, by which this enmity is slain, and 
reconciliation is effected between the rebel and the Law! 
This was the unspeakable gift that saved us from ruin — 
that wrestled with the storm and turned it away from the 
devoted head of the sinner. Had all the angels of God 
attempted to stand between these two conflicting seas, they 
would have been swept to the gulf of destruction. “The blood 
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of bulls and goats, on Jewish altars slain,” could not take 
away sin —could not pacify the conscience. But Christ, 
the gift of divine Grace, “Paschal Lamb by God appointed,” 


a “sacrifice of nobler name and richer blood than they,” bore | 


our sins and carried our sorrows, and obtained for us the 
boon of eternal redemption. He met the fury of the tempest, 
and the floods went over His head; but His offering was an 
offering of peace, calming the storms and the waves, magni- 
fying the Law, glorifying its Author, and rescuing its violator 
from wrath and ruin. Justice hath laid down his sword at 
the foot of the cross, and amity is restored between heaven 
and earth. 

Hither, O ye guilty! come and cast away your weapons 
of rebellion! Come with your bad principles and wicked 
actions —- your unbelief, and enmity, and pride, and throw 
them off at the Redeemer’s feet! God is here, waiting to 
be gracious. He will receive you— He will cast all your 
sins behind His back, into the depths of the sea, and they 
shall be remembered against you no more forever. By 
Heaven’s “unspeakable gift,” by Christ’s invaluable atone- 
ment, by the free and infinite grace of the Father and the 
Son, we persuade you, we beseech you, we entreat you, “be 
ye reconciled to God!” 

It is by the work of the Holy Spirit within us that we 
obtain a personal interest in the work wrought on Calvary 
for us. If our sins are canceled, they are also crucified. 
If we are reconciled in Christ, we fight against our God no 
more. This is the fruit of faith. “With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.” May the Lord inspire in 
every one of us that saving principle! 

But those who have been restored to the divine favor 


may sometimes be cast down and dejected. They have passed . 


through the sea, and sung praises on the shore of deliverance, 
but there is yet between them and Canaan “a waste, howling 


wilderness,” a long and weary pilgrimage, hostile nations, — 


fiery serpents, scarcity of food, and the river Jordan. Fears 
within and fightings without; they may grow discouraged, 
and yield to temptation, and murmur against God, and desire 


| 
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to return to Egypt. But fear not, thou worm Jacob! Recon- 
ciled by the death of Christ; much more, being reconciled, 
thou shalt be saved by His life. His death was the price of 
our redemption; His life insures liberty to the believer. 
If by His death He brought you through the Red Sea in 
the night, by His life He can lead you through the river 
Jordan in the day. If by His death He delivered you from 
the iron furnace in Egypt, by His life He can save you from 
all the perils of the wilderness. If by His death he con- 
quered Pharaoh, the chief foe, by His life he can subdue 
Sihon, King of the Amorites, and Og, the King of Bashan. 
“We shall be saved by His life.” “Because He liveth, we 
shall live also.” “Be of good cheer!” The work is finished; 
the ransom is effected; the kingdom of heaven is opened to 
all believers. “Lift up your heads and rejoice,” “ye prisoners 
of hope!” There is no debt unpaid, no devil unconquered, 
no enemy within your own hearts that has not received 
a mortal wound! “Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 


Haxercise. 
Underscore in this sermon all Scripture quotations and 
references. 


III. Variety. 
1. VARIETY AS RELATED TO UNITY. 


That the principle of unity should prevail in our sermons, 
both as, to plan and as to paragraph construction, is the 
cardinal rule of sermon-writing, from which there can be 
no deviation without loss of clearness and energy. However, 
unity does not preclude, but is entirely consistent with, 
variety as a quality of sermonic style. 

Unity is not sameness of form or singleness of idea. 
It does not forbid variety, diversity, or even contrast in 
the subordinate parts. The unity of the Bible is full of 
_yariety. Indeed, its diversity of style is quite as conspicuous 
a feature as its unity of teaching. It contains the widest 
variety of thought and illustration, and its unity is most 
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strikingly displayed by its combination of things diverse — 
narrative, prophecy, hymns, exhortation, and specifically doc- 
trinal statements — to enhance one effect, the revelation of 
divine grace to a fallen race. Even so our sermons will con- 
tain the widest range of diversity, and yet preserve homileti- 
cal unity, if the preacher adhere to the pears of textual 
exposition. 

Dr. R. L. Dabney says in his Sacred Rhetoric: — 

“You will, I think, have little difficulty in determining 
with what this unity may or may not consist. All digres- 
sions, episodes, and corollaries are not sins against it. If they 
lead the hearer’s soul away from the one chief end of the 
discourse, if their result is to divide or abstract any power 
of attention or feeling from that end, they are excrescences. 
But if, while they seem to open side-channels of thought 
or emotion, their current returns and debouches into the 
main one, so as to add volume and momentum to it, then 
they are legitimate. The discourse may have only the greater 
beauty and force because of an apparent diversion of the 
progress. 

“There have been preachers who insisted, more plausibly, 
upon a canon which violated unity in another way. Their 
rule was that no sermon was correct unless, whatever the 
text, it included a statement of the whole plan of salvation, 
sufficiently detailed to be understood and embraced, with 
the aid of the Spirit, by a soul which heard it then for the 
first and last time. Their reason for this requirement was 
that the preacher could never know but that there was some 
ignorant soul present who was destined not to hear the 
Gospel again. You will not understand me, in dissenting 
from this rule, as retracting anything I have urged upon 
the duty of continually holding up the Cross. I will admit 
that a missionary who preaches transiently to ignorant and 
destitute persons to whom he will not soon return, should 
honor the spirit of the precept by preferring uniformly texts 
which contain the very marrow of the Gospel. But then 
he will be able to expound the way of salvation without 
violating unity, or taking liberties with the meaning 0 
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God’s Word. Textual fidelity will then not only permit, but 
require, the presentation of those cardinal truths which are 
suited to the soul enjoying its last opportunity of salvation. 
But the ordinary pastor who meets his people frequently 
should limit himself in compliance with the demands of 
unity, lest, by attempting to make all his sermons compre- 
hensive of the whole system of redemption, he should make 
them all meager.” 

This is only another way of emphasizing the principle 
which distinguishes a sermon from a religious talk — namely, 
that it be textual. If the sermon expound a text, it will 
unfailingly possess unity, and still the preacher’s work will 
be characterized by variety, since there are few texts that 
are quite alike. That the essentials of the Gospel should 
be contained in every sermon is hot denied in the quotation 
from Dabney. He refers to the mannerism of some who 
introduce the entire system of redemption, from the Fall 
of man, through prophecy and symbol, to the Incarnation, 
Active and Passive Obedience of the Mediator, Conversion 
and Preservation, into practically every sermon. This has 
not been the manner of our great Lutheran preachers, from 
Luther down, and is a result of a misconception of the prin- 
ciple that all our preaching should exalt Christ and His 
work. It shall do that, indeed; but to lead the hearer through 
the same round of thought practically in every discourse does 
not comport with textual preaching, nor has it the example 
of the apostles, whose preaching, as we know, exhibited a 
wonderful variety both of subject, manner, and form, yet 
ever proclaimed Jesus Christ. 

“Another aspect of uniformity as distinguished from unity 
is referred to by Gresley, who writes in his T'reatise on 
Preaching : — 

“There is a kind of unity in a sermon which consists in 
a constant recurrence of the same thought, attenuated and 
repeated with undeviating uniformity. The hearers pass on 
with the preacher, not from one branch of the discourse to 
another, delighted with the richness of the matter and 
variety of illustration, but from one topic, presented again, 
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with some trifling changes of representation. It gives them 
over and over again the same favorite thoughts, in the same 
favorite expressions. Nor is this sameness limited to a single 
discourse of the preacher; it extends, perhaps, through the 
whole range of his instructions; so that, whatever reasons — 
the hearers may have to expect a new text, they have the 
advantage of foreseeing essentially what the sermon will be, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. To suppose that our hearers are 
benefited by such a sameness in the pulpit is to suppose that 
when they enter a place of worship they cease to be men. 
Correct views on this subject are to be acquired only by study- 
ing the human mind in its general operations. ‘That acute 
and able writer, the late Professor Brown, in analyzing the 
philosophy of emotions, has the following remarks: ‘Even 
objects that originally excited the highest interest, if long 
continued, cease to interest, and soon become painful. Who 
that is not absolutely deaf could sit for a whole day in 
a music-room if the same air, without variation, were begun 
again in the very instant of its last note? The most beautiful 
couplet of the most beautiful poem, if repeated to us with- 
out intermission, for a very few minutes, would excite more 
uneasiness than could have been felt from the single recita- 
tion of the dullest stanza of the most soporific inditer of 
rhymes. How weary are we of many of the lines of our best 
poets, which are quoted to us forever by those who read only 
what others quote! What we admired when we read it first 
fatigues and disappoints us when we meet with it so often; 
and the author appears to us almost trite and common in his 
most original images, merely because these images are so 
very beautiful as to have become some of the commonplaces 
of rhetorical selection.’ , 
“T need not be more particular in applying these illustra- 
tions. As men are constituted, they demand variety in 
intellectual subjects as well as in material. And the preacher 
of good sense will never be anxious to attain that unity in 
his public instructions which excludes a proper variety. 
“Every subject which the preacher can take from the 
Holy Writ is, for his purpose, really inexhaustible, if he 
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knows how to draw it out and apply it; but in order to do 
this, he must confine himself strictly to the subject, and 
work it out by thought and study, not by suffering his mind 
to ramble over the whole field of doctrines and precepts. 
A diffuse and vague method can never be profitable preach- 
ing; it may interest some persons, while it is new to them, 
but after a while the preacher is likely to fall into the same 
track of general topics again, with small edification to his 
hearers. The ‘workman that needeth not to be ashamed,’ 
must ‘rightly divide the Word’; and the well-instructed 
seribe must, like the householder, ‘bring forth out of his 
treasure things new and old,’ as occasion may require. It is 
especially incumbent on young preachers to think of this, 
because they have many temptations to spare themselves the 
labor of this strict method; anid yet, if they give way, and 
fall into a loose method of composing, they may never be 
able to correct it, or, at least, not without great pains 
and loss.” 


2. VARIETY OF SERMON CONTENTS. 


To attain variety of contents, it is best to follow a per- 
icopal system of lessons for the church-year. Any of the 
accepted series will provide a variety of subject-matter. 
By following the method of topical analysis, the same text 
may be treated time and again from ever new view-points 
and with great variety of application. The constant appli- 
cation to every-day life is in itself a source of variety. Few 
texts are exactly alike, and a combination of exposition and 
application, if thoroughly textual, must necessarily yield 
a constant supply of new and interesting thoughts. 

Right here the preacher of subject-sermons (see Part I, 
p. 83 ff.) must fail. The great variety of subjects provided 
for the preacher in the Bible is made of none effect if he 
gives rein to his fancy or favorite line of thought rather 
than obtain by textual (contextual) study the materials for 
his sermon. He will, unless he be extraordinarily gifted, 
inevitably return to the same line of thought while entire 
continents of spiritual truth are permitted to lie fallow. The 
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preacher to whom words come easily is in greatest temptation - 
to dispense himself from the duty of textual study. Such 
preachers usually make a great “hit” when heard once or 
twice, or possibly five or ten times; then their emptiness 
becomes apparent; the “hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed.” Let there be variety of texts (pericopal, free; — one 
free text a month will supply the variety which audiences 
desire), and let these be treated exegetically (by exposition, 
analysis), and variety will not be lacking in our pulpit-work. 

One should, indeed, avoid the extreme of seeking for 
unusual and queer texts merely to stimulate curiosity. 
Dabney says on this point: — 

“TI would urge, absolutely, that you should never indulge 
the affectation of choosing odd or curious texts. Some 
ministers are fond of selecting passages from which they 
may ingeniously deduce far-fetched and unexpected prepo- 
sitions. Others perversely prefer to found the discussion of 
some well-known doctrine, which is expressly taught in many 
plain declarations of the Bible, on some unusual text from 
which it can only be drawn, if at all, as a remote corollary 
or obscure implication. These tricks are always attributed 
by sensible hearers to the preacher’s vanity and conceit. 
They suspect that his prime motive is to cause people to . 
gaze and gape at his ingenuity and wondrous learning. 
When the strange text is announced, it is intended that each 
hearer shall say to himself, ‘Now, how on earth will he get 
anything from that? But when the preacher has solved the 
riddle, they will applaud him as a wondrous man. Only 
idle and shallow people can be pleased thus; to the well- 
instructed all such artifices are odious.” 

From the example of the Model Preacher, our Lord and 
Savior, and from the example of His apostles we learn also 
to recognize the variety of hearers in our audience, and 
hence, in our applicatio, address ourselves variously to the 
old, the young, men, women, rich and poor, penitent, im- 
penitent, cultured, unlettered, with doctrine, admonition, 
warning, and comfort. Thus it is accounted for that such 
great diversity of contents often appears if two preachers 
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treat the same text. Thus, too, it becomes possible for the 
preacher to preach upon the same Christmas-gospel, the same 
Lenten texts, ete., without exhausting himself and without 
wearying the audience. 

In his Fecclesiasticus Anglicanus, William Gresley says: 
“Oan it be questioned that he who, by wise and pious reading, 
by frequent meditation, and, above all, by fervent prayer, has 
imbibed the spirit of the sacred words, will distribute, with 
prudence and propriety, to each hearer his suitable portion 
of instruction? Of this wise and judicious management our 
blessed Lord has left us a most edifying example. Through- 
out His divine teaching we observe the most exquisite adap- 
tation to the circumstances, habits, peculiarities, prejudices, 
and dispositions of those whom He addressed. In the dis- 
course also of St. Paul we discover the most discriminative 
attention to every variation of place, and person, and reli- 
gious faith. At Athens the most philosophic and cultivated 
people in the world are addressed with an appeal to the 
authority of their sages and poets. At Lystra, whose un- 
educated inhabitants were more accessible to a direct appeal 
to the senses than to any abstract deductions of philosophical 
truth, he refers to the rain from heaven and to the fruitful 
seasons, that fill our hearts with food and gladness. Before 
Felix, an unjust, luxurious, adulterous heathen, he urges the 
most awakening topics of natural religion; he reasons of 
righteousness, and temperance, and the judgment to come. 
To Agrippa, a zealous, well-instructed Jew, expert in all 
customs and questions among the Jews, he opens at large 
those great and glorious events to which all the Law and 
the prophets bear witness. In a word, to the Jews he became 
a Jew, that he might gain the Jews; to them that were with- 
out law he became as without law, that he might gain them 
that were without law; to the weak he became as weak, that 
he might gain the weak: he was all things to all men, that 
he might by. all means save some. 

“This judicious management it is our bounden duty to 
study for the edification of those committed to our charge. 
To weak Christians, or, as they are styled in Scripture, to 
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babes in Christ, we must offer the milk of the Word — the 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ. To more advanced 
Christians, to young men and fathers, we must give strong 
meat, endeavoring to lead them on to perfection. We must 
have respect to every distinction of age, of character, of 
information, and of habit; and, like scribes, truly instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, we must, as occasion shall 
require, ‘bring forth from our treasure things new and old.’ 

“Tt ig not easy, indeed, even to instruct the willing, much 
less to convince the unwilling, and reform the wicked. But 
still, these are the purposes for which we are God’s ambassa- 
dors; and we must try, with indefatigable perseverance, 
every way to execute our commission. We must study human 
nature in our own breasts and those of. others; we must 
. acquaint ourselves, by all innocent means, with the opinions 
and practises of the world, especially of our hearers, that we 
may lay their hearts and lives open to their view, and make 
them feel what we say. We must consider all the while we 
compose and reconsider as we preach, and afterwards — ‘Is 
this adapted sufficiently to the capacities, to the state of mind, 
the circumstances of the poor people who are to hear it? 
Will this part be clear, that homely enough, a third well 
guarded against mistakes? Will they go back as much better 
disposed than they came, as it is in our power to make 
them? ” 

It has truly been said that “the topics of preaching are of 
such infinite variety, and the feelings and faculties which 
the preacher addresses so diverse, that he must continually 
be changing his tone and style; for it is obvious that the 
same would not be suitable to instruction, correction, and 
persuasion.” “Js erit eloquens,”’ says St. Augustine, quoting 
from Cicero, “qui poterit parva submisse, modica temperate, 
magna granditer dicere.’ “Him. we shall call eloquent who 
is able to speak of small matters in a lowly style, of average 
matters with proper reserve, of great subjects in a majestic 
manner.” 

The use of illustrations as a useful expedient for obtain- 
ing variety has already been treated under another head. 
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3. VARIETY OF FORM. 


a. Sermon-Structure. 


There should be variety in the structure of our sermons: 
Simple analysis of a text will be found a welcome relief 
from topical treatment; four divisions, even five, an inter- 
esting change from the invariable three; a theme worded 
as a question or as an exclamation adds a new touch when 
many declarative themes (propositions) have been used, ete. 
There should be variety in the amount of applicatio as com- 
pared (in length) with the exposition. Variety in length 
of introduction and conclusion: The former may be omitted 
entirely at times, and the sermon commence with: “To-day 
we shall, with the help of God’s Spirit, consider two great 
truths, contained in our text,” ete. 

Avoid idiosyncrasies and stock phrases. It is an easy 
matter to get into a repetition of some stock expression 
merely because once or twice it was well received. Do not 
use the same (extra-Biblical) illustration twice, especially 
if it be rather extended (anecdote, simile; we cannot 
imagine Seiss to have used twice in all his preaching the 
allegory of the Alpine climbers as an image of the Christian’s 
heavenward journey). 

Let simple language follow the use of figurative, narra- 
tive follow description, and let the climax be stated in 
simplest Anglo-Saxon English. 

Be exceedingly sparing in the use of dialog (with an 
objector, for instance), and still more so in the use of per- 
sonation. Broadus has these remarks: — 

“To personate some character and speak his sentiments, 
to introduce an objector, stating his objections, and answer 
them point by point, to sustain a dialog between two supposed 
persons, to reproduce some scene by dramatic description, are 
methods which all effective speakers more or less employ, 
and examples of which abound in Demosthenes, Chrysostom, 
Spurgeon. In the pulpit, dramatism must usually be kept 
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within narrow limits, and must always be regulated by good 
taste and sobriety of feeling. Especially do imitations of 
action and tone become ridiculous, or at any rate unsuitable 
to devout discourse.” 


b. Sentence Variety. 


Construct the sentences so as to secure variety in their 
length and rhythm. Monotony results from a continued 
uniformity of length. or structure. No one kind of sentence 
is absolutely the best. Here, as everywhere in composition, 
variety is an excellence. The first sentence of a paragraph 
should be as short as the sense will permit. I+ is discouraging 
to a reader to find himself lost in a labyrinth at the very 
beginning. When interest and feeling have been aroused, 
longer sentences are more appropriate. 

Some writers prefer long to short sentences, others short 
to long ones; but it is far more important that sentences 
should be skilfully constructed than that they should be of. 
a certain length. If a sentence possesses correctness, clear- 
ness, force, and unity, its length, if not excessive, matters 
little. : 

The advantages of the long sentence are thus stated by 
Adams Sherman Hill: “An idea which is so simple in itself 
and so simply expressed that a reader of ordinary intelligence 
can grasp it at once, should, as a rule, be put into one 
moderately long sentence, not scattered through several short 
sentences. Several short sentences give the idea in pieces 
which the reader has to put together; one long sentence gives 
it as a whole.” 

There is no more certain means of retaining the attention 
of an audience than by skilfully varying the length of sen- 
tences. ‘The sermons in this Manual contain many examples 
attesting the care which good preachers have adhibited to 
this feature. 

The following extract is from an Easter sermon by Seiss. 
The sentence immediately preceding it was a lengthy one. 
It is followed by short, powerful clauses, each striking the 
ear with the measured rhythm of a deep-toned church-bell, 
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ringing out, at last, in the glad song of resurrection. The 
effect is truly magnificent. 

“He was buried; but not in potter’s field. His grave was 
made with the rich. The imperial signet was set upon it. 
Imperial guards were detailed to watch it. Angels hovered 
inquiringly about it. Jews and Gentiles, friends and ene- 
mies, hung around it as if the drama awaited still other 
acts. Hell in perplexity wondered for the issue. A Sab- 
batic pause was upon the universe. And when the morning 
of the new week dawned, a new power was revealed in the 
territory of the dead. The gates of Hades were lifted from 
their hinges. The tomb opened. The guard fled. The 
tidings went echoing along the angelic ranks, ‘He is risen!’ 
Jerusalem was astounded. Hell groaned a deeper groan 
under the transcendent triumph.. Immortality broke in upon 
a dying world. The grave opened to the skies. A new era 
for the human race had come. And a song began which 
nevermore should cease: ‘O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!’ 

“Was there ever another such a history? With all the 
humiliation, where else was there ever such glory and 
majesty? And to-day that same Child from the stable at 
_ Bethlehem and that same abused and persecuted One from 
the cross of Calvary is at the right hand of God, exalted far 
above all principalities, and powers, and every name that is 
named, wielding the scepter of universal empire, adding 
jewels upon jewels to the splendors of His crown, until He 
shall have put down all rule and all authority and power, 
and nothing remains to resist or disturb His reign of peace, 
world without end.” 

The following is from Talmage. It is fairly vibrant with 
life. The effect is attained by means of sentence variety : — 

“But, my friends, that is not the style of balances I am 
to speak of to-day, that is not the kind of weights and 
measures. I am to speak of that kind of balances which 
weigh principles, weigh churches, weigh men, weigh nations, 
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and weigh worlds. ‘What!’ you say, ‘is it possible that our 
world is to be weighed? Yes. Why, you would think if 
God put on one side of the balances suspended from the 
throne the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and the Himalayas, and 
Mount Washington, and all the cities of the earth, they . 
would crush it. No, no! The time will come when God 
will sit down on the white throne to see the world weighed, 
and on one side will be the world’s opportunities and on the 
other side the world’s sins. Down will go the sins, and away 
will go the opportunities; and God will say to the messengers 
with the torch, ‘Burn that world! Weighed and found 
wanting!” 

The following two paragraphs are from a New Year’s 
sermon by H. Douglas Spaeth. They illustrate what extremes 
of sentence length may be found in the same paragraph, with 
most happy effect. 

“There is.a place for New Year’s promises and pledges 
and resolutions, and this is the place. The prayer first and 
then the promise, say we rather the promise with, embodied 
in, the prayer. For if prayer is a confession of helplessness, 
it is also a desire to be helped, and a faith and trust that 
help will come. It is more than supplication, it is complete 
surrender. How can a man pray that Jesus shall lead him 
on and out of his weakness and sinfulness into holiness, into 
the possession of the righteousness for which his heart 
hungers and thirsts if he does not mean, to take hold of the 
hand that Jesus puts forth to lift him up, if he does not 
mean to lift up the hands that hang down, and the palsied 
knees, to lay aside now, in the new strength which Jesus 
offers him, every weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset him, and to run with patience the race that is set 
before him? For he can do it now, since he is looking unto 
Jesus, the Author and Finisher of his faith. He has sur- 
rendered himself by prayer to Christ, and now that he is 
Christ’s, he can and will begin to crucify the flesh with its 
affections and lusts.” 


“Whatever we may know and have known of the sweet 
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joys of His presence with us here in this vale of tears, how- 
ever great the privileges of the disciple who in this life 
follows Jesus, calm and fearless, greater joy is yet in store 
for him. It was good to know that in all the storms that 
raged against his frail little bark as it sailed over life’s 
troubled sea, the great Pilot was with him in the ship, it 
helped him to endure its many hardships, it gave him courage 
to keep straight on his course, it filled him with the certain 
confidence that he would weather every storm; but still the 
goal was before him, the harbor, the rest, the Fatherland. 
That is the prospect. Many a weary mariner has already 
realized it, some of us who now begin this new year with 
this prayer and promise may realize it ere this year goes 
to join its many fellows of the past. It is a glad prospect, it 
is a sure hope. Here we have a good fight to fight, a faith 
to keep, a course to finish; we could never win it, never keep 
it, never finish it, without Him whose precious name comes 
to us year after year, ever the same; and then rest, then 
home; our eyes shall see Jesus, our King, in His beauty; 
they shall behold the land that is very far off—the 
Fatherland.” 


IV. Dignity. 


The style of our sermons should be adapted to the 
subject-matter of Christian preaching. Since this deals with 
issues of the highest importance to every living soul, — the 
divine revelation to a world under sentence of damnation, 
the eternal decrees of God, plan of salvation, His ordinances 
and laws, His judgments and promises,— the language in 
which this message is uttered must at all times preserve 
dignified form. The language of the Bible is the highest 
example of the sublime style in all literature. It must be 
reflected in our sermons. Humor, jesting, flippancy, triviali- 
ties, have no place in the sermon. A practical argument for 
dignity in the pulpit is found in the fact that reverence for 
the minister’s work and office is easily broken down by a lack 
of dignity in his preaching. 
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Admit no jests into your sermons. Remember the lines 
of Cowper: — ' 
Tis pitiful 
To court a grin when you should woo a soul, 
To break a jest, where pity should inspire 
Pathetic exhortation, and t’ address 
The skittish faney with facetious tales, 
When sent with God’s commission to the heart. 


“There is no audience which does not expect a certain 
elevation of style in religious speech, and which does not 
resent what is vulgar or technical. . .. People have an 
instinct about what they like to hear from the pulpit, and 
their desire is the language of the home and the market- 
place, raised to its highest power and glorified. Every strong 
and clean word used of the people as they buy and sell, joy 
and sorrow, labor and suffer, should be in the preacher’s 
store.” — lan Maclaren. 

The effect of weight and dignity gained by the use of 
full-sounding polysyllables of Latin (Norman-French) ori- 
gin should not be overlooked. An impression of sublimity 
is gained by a skilful use of the Latin element in our speech. 
The examples of reverberating cadences, in which the 
orations of Webster and the poems of Milton abound, are 
thus accounted for. Webster commences his eulogy on 
Adams and Jefferson with the words: “This is an un- 
accustomed spectacle.” The whole effect of dignified utter- 
ance commensurate with the occasion would have been lost 
had he said: “This is a new sight.” Concerning Milton’s 
prose-writings, H. A. Taine, the French critic, says that 
“they are an outpouring of splendors, possessing a majesty 
of eloquence and solemn grandeur never surpassed. If we 
search all literature, we will hardly find a poet equal to this 
writer of prose.” In the examples quoted by Taine, especially 
in the prayers in Milton’s works, it is evident that the effect 
of sublimity and magnificence is attained through a use of 
striking words of Latin origin woven into the Anglo-Saxon 
texture of his speech. 
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The following extract from Horsley’s sermon on the Last 
Judgment exhibits the stateliness of the Norman-French 
element, and also shows how closely allied Rhythm (to be 
considered in our next chapter) is to Dignity. 


THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
By SAMUEL Hors ey (+ 1806). 


“God hath warned us,—and let them who dare to ex- 
tenuate the warning ponder the dreadful curse with which 
the Book of Prophecy is sealed,— ‘If any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life’;— God hath 
warned us that the inquiry into every man’s conduct will 
be public; — Christ Himself the Judge, — the whole race of 
man, and the whole angelic host, spectators of the awful 
seene. 

“Before that assembly every man’s good deeds will be 
declared, and his most secret sins disclosed. As no elevation 
of rank will then give a title to respect, no obscurity of con- 
dition shall exclude the just from public honor, or screen the 
guilty from public shame. Opulence will find itself no longer 
powerful; poverty will be no longer weak; birth will no 
longer be distinguished; meanness will no longer pass un- 
noticed. The rich and poor will indeed strangely meet 
together when all the inequalities of the present life shall 
disappear; and the conqueror and his captive, the monarch 
and his subject, the lord and his vassal, the statesman and 
the peasant, the philosopher and the unlettered hind, shall 
find their distinctions to have been mere illusions. The 
characters and actions of the greatest and the meanest have, 
in truth, been equally important and equally public; while 
the eye of the omniscient God has been equally upon them 
all, while all are at last equally brought to answer to their 
common Judge, and the angels stand around spectators, 
equally interested in the dooms of all. 

“The sentence of every man will be pronounced by Him 
who cannot be merciful to those who shall have willingly 
sold themselves to that. abject bondage from which He died 
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to purchase their redemption, who nevertheless, having felt 
the power of temptation, knows to pity them that have been 
tempted; by Him on whose mercy contrite frailty may rely, 
whose anger hardened impenitence must dread. 

“To heighten the solemnity and terror of the business, the 
Judge will visibly descend from heaven, the shout of the 
archangels and the trumpet of the Lord will thunder through 
the deep, the dead will awake, the glorified saints will be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air; while the wicked will 
in vain call upon the mountains and the rocks to cover them. 

“Of the day and hour when these things shall be, knoweth 
no man; but the day and hour for these things are fixed 
in the eternal Father’s counsel. Our Lord will come, — He 
will come unlooked for, and may come sooner than we think.” 


V. Harmony. 


Harmony is that quality of style which makes its appeal: 
to our sense of the beautiful. Harmony includes Elegance 
and Euphony. It consists in’ the harmonious consonance 
of the various parts of the sermon, the adjustment of form 
to substance, and in this respect is termed Elegance of Style. 
It rests upon certain expedients by means of which a spoken 
discourse is made agreeable to the ear, and in this respect 
is called Kuphony. Both elegance and euphony make their 
appeal to the aesthetic sense, and may be included under 
the general term of Harmony. It is not an indispensable 
quality, like Clearness and Force, yet a highly useful, and, 
if our preaching is to do full honor to the great themes of 
the Christian pulpit, a most desirable one. 


1. ELEGANCE. . 


Elegance of style is that quality which rests upon a dis- 
eriminating use of words and phrases. Dr. Shedd remarks: 
“Elegant is from e and lego. Elegance is a nice choice. 
The elegant is the select. Out of a multitude of particulars 
the most fitting is chosen. Under the influence of that 
principle and idea of unity, of which we have spoken, the 
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orator selects the most appropriate word, the word which 
promotes the simplicity of the statement, and thus his diction 
is elegant. Or, under the influence of this same idea of unity 
he culls the most suitable metaphor out of a multitude, and 
thus his illustration is elegant.” 

Quintilian’s instructions on this point are marked with 
his usual good sense. “Beauty of language,” he cautions us, 
“ought not to be regarded as an end in itself. However 
desirable such beauty may be, when associated with clearness 
and grandeur of thought, and when it naturally follows the 
orator’s conceptions, to seek for it as a distinct object will 
ensure a failure as to the orator’s legitimate end. Not words, 
but things, deserve our chief solicitude. Besides, the most 
valuable thoughts in a discourse are such as are recom- 
mended by their simplicity and naturalness. Ought we to be 
dissatisfied with a strictly correct expression of our thoughts 
because it does not seem learned, or because any other person 
might employ it? . . . Cicero himself,” he continues, 
“cautions us against departing from the ordinary modes of 
speech. Such a proceeding in an orator he condemns as 
one of the greatest rhetorical faults.” 

Let naturalness, then, be joined to elegance, and the 
former never be sacrificed to the latter. Indeed, the preacher, 
when composing his discourse, ought not to be thinking of 
rules at all, but to give unfettered action to his powers, 
become absorbed in his subject, and write just as feeling 
prompts. His production will then bear the stamp of his 
individuality, and, unconsciously, all the qualities of style 
which are in harmony with his mind and attainments will 
be found on his pages. Better, indeed, an awkward, even 
unidiomatic and ungrammatical style than a studied cultiva- 
tion of fine language. 

Says Broadus: “The desire to please is very apt to defeat 
itself. His elaborate prettinesses will not only grieve the 
devout and disgust the really intelligent, but will soon pall 
upon the taste of those he sought to win, who will have all 
the while in their hearts a vague feeling that this sort of 
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thing is unworthy of him, and will presently begin to find 
it rather tiresome to themselves.” 

[For sheer beauty of style no English or American 
preacher has ever surpassed the Scotchman Thomas Guthrie 
(died, 1873). The utter perfection of the following sen- 
tences, quoted by Kidder, has made them famous in sermonic 
literature, but it is possible to match them many times 
from Guthrie’s works, in their simplicity, grace, and power: — 

“So it is everywhere with nature! The Pharaohs sleep 
in their stony sepulchers and Moses in his lone mountain- 
grave; but the Nile rolls on as in the day when the Hebrew 
mother committed her child to its waters and to the proyi- 
dence of God. 

“David’s harp is broken, and his skilful hand is dust; 
but the snows of Salmon shine as white as when he sang their 
praises. Kedron runs murmuring through the valley of 
Jehoshaphat as on the night our Savior waded it to enter on 
His agony in the garden. Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida! 
the place that once knew them knows them now no more; 
but the mountains of Galilee stand around her lake as they 
presented themselves to Jesus’ eye.”—Thomas Guthrie: 
Sermon on “The Undecaying Power and Grace of God.’’] 


2. EUPHONY. 


Euphony is that quality of style which renders a spoken 
discourse agreeable to the ear. It is by no means to be 
regarded as a superfluous adornment of speech, but, especially 
in the case of the English tongue, as a necessary element of 
style. In no language is the danger of cacophony, of repellent 
jarring of consonants and disagreeable repetition of vowels, 
so great as in English. The English language has a great 
many sibilants (s, sh, ¢ and t before i, ch, ete.), and is 
characterized by a frequent recurrence of sharp sounds, 
especially of the short i. There is wanting that fulness of 
Greek and Latin, also of modern Spanish and Italian vowel 
element. There are disagreeable sounds in abundance, such 
as the a sound in prepare, their, prayer. The accent is 
irregular, and is frequently so placed as to run four or five 
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_ syllables into a shattered mass of vowel and consonant sounds. 
For this reason the striving after euphony is an element 
which especially the public speaker in English cannot afford 
to overlook. He must endeavor to remove from his speech 
those factors which tend towards cacophony, and cultivate 
those which tend to counterbalance the want of melody in 
English speech. 

The student will not fail to observe that we advert to 
this element of style last in our discussion. And it is true 
that Clearness and Power, also Variety and Dignity of style, 
are of much greater importance, rhetorically —and this 
means, indeed, practically —than Euphony. Yet no one will 
assert that an arrangement of words that falls pleasantly 
upon the ear is not preferable to combinations of sound that 
grate upon the hearing by reason of their harshness, or 
weary it with their pounding monotony. Turning to the 
Holy Seriptures, we cannot fail to observe that rhythmic 
movement of the sentences, and melodious cadence, and 
actual approach to musical harmonies which in itself 
would be sufficient to place the inspired writings above all 
other works of literature. In some portions there is a 
heightening of euphonious effects quite unparalleled else- 
where. Consider only the language of the sixtieth chapter 
of Isaiah and onward to the end, where the very sound of 
the Hebrew words reflects the exalted character of the 
prophetic vision. To mention only a detail, Delitzsch com- 
ments on Is. 60,1: “What power is expressed in the two 
trochees ku’mi o’ri (“Arise, shine!’”’), sustained, as it were, 
until that has come to pass what the words say; and what 
strength of comfort in the iambic cadence, kiba’ orek’ (“for 
thy light comes”), which in its response of thesis to arsis 
conveys, as it were, the divine response to Zion’s awaken- 
ing!” For pure melody, what can surpass Peter’s declaration 
of the eternal Hope: Born again eis kleronomian aphtharton 
kai amianton kat amaranton teteremenen en ouranois eis 
hymas — “to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” But why 
multiply examples? The Scriptures abound in passages of 
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such melodious consonance that the very language of the 
unseen world seems to have caught utterance in their tonal 
harmonies. And the translations frequently convey the 
melodious and rhythmic flow of the original. What, for 
instance, could be more mellifluous than the following, from 
the one hundred and seventh Psalm: “Then are they glad 
because they be quiet, so He bringeth them to their desired 
haven”? And shall we emphasize the plainness of our preach- 
ing by being cacophonous? 


a. Rhythm. 


The words should be so disposed in sentences as to give 
rhythmic movement to the style; not the measured rhythm 
of poetry, but the euphonious rhythm peculiar to prose. 
Read for Biblical examples 1 Chron. 29,10 ff.; 2 Chron. 6, 
1418; Matt. 7, 2429; 2 Cor.6; Rev. 7, 4—17. 

In the following the ear instinctively catches the rhythmic 
“tune” of the movement: “Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” Eecl. 12, 6. 

“And the king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept; and as he went, thus he 
said: O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! Would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

/2 Sam. 18, 33. 

The following is from Jeremy Taylor. We do not, in 
the modern pulpit, employ “so-have-I-seen” similes; but the 
rhythm of the passage is notable: — 

“For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass 
and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and [he] hopes 
to get to heaven and climb above the clouds: but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, descend- 
ing more at every breath of the tempest than it could recover 
by the libration and frequent weighing of his wings, till 
the little creature was forced to sit down, and pant, and stay 
till the storm was over; and then it made a prosperous flight, 
and did rise and sing as if it had learned music and motion 
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from an angel as he passed some time through the air about 
his ministries here below: so is the prayer of a good man.” 

The very plainest language may be rhythmical. Indeed, 
the Anglo-Saxon element of our speech is especially adapted 
to such measured movement. Observe the rhythm, almost 
approaching meter, of the simple Anglo-Saxon in a sample of 
Newman’s prose: “May He support us all the day long till 
the shades lengthen, and the evening comes, and the busy 
world is hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our work 
is done. Then in His mercy may He give us a safewlodging 
and a holy rest and peace at the last!” 

The following is from an address by Newman Hall on 
“Now”: — 

“A short word; a shorter thing. Soon uttered; sooner 
gone. 

“Now! <A grain of sand on a boundless plain! A tiny 
ripple on a measureless ocean! Over that ocean we are 
sailing; but the only part of it we possess is that on which 
our vessel at this moment floats. From the stern we look 
backwards and watch the ship’s wake in the waters; but how 
short a distance it reaches, and how soon every trace dis- 
appears! We see also some landmarks farther off, and then 
the horizon closes the view; but beyond, that ocean still rolls 
far, far away. Memory contemplates the few years of our 
individual life; history shows us a dim outline, of moun- 
tains; but all that we possess of it is represented by this 
small word—now! The past, for action, is ours no longer. 
The future may never become present; it is not ours until 
it:does. The only part of time we can use is this very 
moment — now! 

“O listen to the voice of warning now! ‘Awake, thou 
that sleepest!’ Awake now! ‘Seek the Lord while He may 
be found!’ Seek Him now! ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ Believe now! Confess to 
Him your sins, ask pardon through His blood, rely on His 
atonement, implore the help of His Spirit, devote yourself 
entirely to His service! Do it now!” 
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b. Cadence. 

By cadence is meant the falling of the voice before 
coming to a full stop. The most musical cadences are made 
on words of four syllables, accented on the first and third; 
as, cir’cumstan’tial, ob’serva'tion. Words of three syllables, 
accented on the second, as, propor’tion, reflection, make a 
very agreeable cadence. Monosyllables or a series of un- 
accented syllables make a disagreeable cadence. Accordingly, 
a sentence should not close with a small word, but with the 
longest swords and most sonorous members. 

Broadus says: “It is obvious that the cadence, or con- 
cluding strain of a sentence, is in this respect [euphony] 
most important. Here, as was seen with regard to energy, 
we must avoid ending with a number of unemphatie words 
or unaccented syllables. This requires special care in Eng- 
lish. We have not only'a great number of such terminations 
as — ostty, tlity, etc., but many words like oc’cupancy, prof tt- 
ableness, in which, according to the Gothic tendency, the 
accent remains on the first or leading syllable, no matter how 
many syllables may be added, and which are exceedingly ill- 
suited to close a sentence. Moreover, it does not sound 
well if a sentence containing one or more long clauses should 
end with a short one.” And again: “No sentence ought to 
end in a large number of unaccented syllables, as comparable, 
exquisitely, agreeableness. It is best to end with a word 
which accents the last syllable, or at any rate to have the 
accent only one syllable from the end. In like manner, we 
must not close the sentence with a large number of un- 
emphatic words. Thus: ‘I will give my own attention to 
the matter,’ is much feebler than, ‘I will give the matter 
my own attention.’ ” 

David J. Hill, in his Hlements of Rhetoric and Com- 
position, has this caution: “It is impossible that every 
sentence should close with any particular kind of word, and 
it is absurd to insist on sacrificing a perfectly appropriate 
word, when its only fault is inharmoniousness, for a less 
expressive, but more musical cadence. The rule is intended 
simply to call attention to the resources of harmony.” 
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ce. The Triad. 

The principle of cadence within a sentence, or an agree- 
able fall of the voice at the end of a phrase, is obtained by 
the use of words, phrases, and even entire clauses in sets 
of three. The triad is one of the commonest, as it is one of 
the most effective, means of overcoming the natural want 
of harmony in English sounds. The last member in a triad 
generally is the longest. (See footnotes to sermons in this 
Manual.) 

Observe rhythm, elegance, and force obtained by a ju- 
dicious use of this element in the following extracts from 
various sermons : — 

“Christianity does not come to kings and rulers with fire 
and sword and dynamite, like the modern gospel of Nihilism, 
but prays for them, and submits to them in all lawful 
things.” — Seiss. 

“On the other side of the balances are wasted Sabbaths, 
disregarded sermons, ten thousand opportunities of mercy 
and pardon that were cast aside. — Talmage. 

(Double triad:) “That lesson, taught by law and cere- 
monial, by denunciation and remonstrance, by chastisement 
and deliverance, the penitent king has learned.” — Maclaren. 

Entire phrases and sentences are disposed in sets of eas 
in the following : — 

“Now they are being weighed in God’s balances, the 
balances that can make no mistake. All the property gone, 
all the titles of distinction gone, all the worldly successes 
gone.” — Talmage. 

“Any notion that we are free from sin should at once 
discover to us that we abound in it. To vindicate my boast 
of perfection, I must deny the Word of God, forget the Law, 
and exalt myself above the testimony of truth.” — Spurgeon. 

“Notwithstanding all the influence of habit, notwith- 
standing all the obstinacy of long-indulged modes of thought . 
and action, notwithstanding all the depressing effect of 
‘frequent attempts and frequent failures, we may break our- 
selves off from all that is sinful in our past lives, and begin 
afresh, saying, ‘God helping me, I will,’ ete.” — A. Maclaren. 
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“No art, no sophistry, can conceal the simple, unrelieved, 
unmitigated horror of that state [—hell] in which impure 
passion usurps the place of the sacred flame which burns 
eternally in the bosom of God, which makes the light and 
glory of the angel host, and assures the salvation of loyal and 
holy souls.””— Morgan Dia. 

“Ryerything was full of altars, priests, temples, oracles, 
and worships, patronized by the strongest governments, sus- 
tained by the traditions of ages, and full of resentment toward 
any interference with them. The glory of the Everlasting 
One had been effectually made over to creations of human 
fancy, deified passions, and dead men’s ghosts. A few 
philosophers here and there were skeptical and indifferent, 
but they mostly denied all divine existence, or held it to be 
absurd to think of finding any certain truth respecting God, 
duty, or destiny.” — Sess. 

(Parallel structure and triad combined:) “Such is the 
work of grace. Such are the transformations which only 
God can accomplish. Know you of any more beautiful? 
You have seen creation bursting forth into new life beneath 
the breath of spring; where winter had spread its shroud 
of death, where immobility, silence, and sadness reigned, 
you. have seen movement, life, and joy; under a radiant 
sky you have seen the fields covered, as it were, with an 
ocean of verdure, upon whose bosom the flowers, waving in 
the breeze, displayed their rich glow and the infinite variety 
of their colors, whilst, at the same time, they filled the air 
with their fragrance; you have seen the splendors of vege- 
tation spring from that earth which seemed dead and frozen; 
you have hailed that prodigious power of life triumphing 
over death. But what are all these wonders in comparison 
with the transformation of a soul which passes from death 
to life, of a soul which had hitherto been the sport of vile - 
lusts, but now opens to a new existence, of a soul which 
had known naught but selfish affections, and now becomes 
penetrated by the love of God?’ 


Eugene Bersier (from the French). 
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“What a fountain of healing for all ages springs up in 
that story! [The Rich Man and Lazarus.] How many com- 
punctions has it stirred up, or ought it to stir up, in the 
hearts of easy, efficient men, who may feel that they have 
no concern with the poor who lie out of their sight! What 
a warning to us who live in this age and country, where the 
rich man, clothed in purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously 
every day, lives almost side by side, street by street, house 
by house, with the dens of filth and poverty and wretched- 
ness! Or if we turn to the other part of the story, how 
many a lonely life and suffering death-bed may be relieved 
by the few words which tell how the poor beggar, full of 
sores, was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom! Not 
neglected, though he seemed to be; not without hope, for 
there is a better world beyond, where he who has humbly 
striven to walk with God here will walk with God hereafter; 
where he who has sought the fellowship of the noble-minded, 
and the gentle-hearted, and the high-souled upon earth will 
rest in their bosoms beyond the reach of care, beyond the 
reach of sin, beyond the sound of scoff, or taint, or reproach 
forever. Truly, this one parable, preached not only in word, 
but in deed, throughout the cities of this great country, 
would indeed be a Gospel of life wherever its sounds could 
reach.” 

Of course, employed without regard to sense, merely to 
pile up synonymous expressions, triads are an abomination. 
Good preachers never employ them as an end in themselves. 
Their use must never be permitted to mar the simplicity and 
directness of our sermonic style. Henry Ward Beecher has 
this apposite remark in his Lectures on Preaching: “A man 
will stop you in the street and discourse with you there, and 
be just as limber and affable in his sentences, just as curt 
and direct and crisp and simple in conversational vernacular 
as any one; and yet in the pulpit, two-thirds of what he 
has to say will be Latin periphrases woven together; three 
members on one side the sentence-pivot, balanced by three 
members.on the other, and that recurring all the time.” 


Inductive Homiletics, III and IV. 9 
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But misuse cannot become a reason for condemning’ 
proper use. In a language which contains so few elements 
of native euphony as the English, we should welcome the 
use of balanced phrases and groups of three as an artifice 
which may be employed without in any way detracting from 
the simplicity of our speech, while it adds that heightening 
of expression which is suitable to the sublime themes of the 
Christian pulpit. 


d. The Avoidance of Cacophony. 


1. As to the arrangement of words, we must avoid harsh 
and disagreeable combinations, unless they are necessary 
for energy. The English language is liable to the frequent 
recurrence of hissing sounds. Thus the phrase “in Jesus’s 
name” has an unpleasant sound. Careful preachers will 
avoid such combinations as the following: “When Jesus 
observes the sincerity of the Christian’s age ete. 
(Read aloud.) 


2. Avoid the repetition of “this,” “that,” “these,” a in 
the same sentence. 

“Whosoever believes with all his heart that all men are 
already reconciled to God by the death of Christ, and-justified 
by God the Father in the resurrection of our Savior, that 
God has so loved the world that He has already given and 
granted His beloved Son together with all His merits — 
how ean he be surprised at this, that in holy absolution either 
a minister or a Christian brother, in the name of God, tells 
‘and assures a man of this, and that nothing is asked of him 
but that he accept this also in faith, even as if he heard the 
voice of God from heaven.” 

“These first adversaries that in writings declared against 
Christianity, for whom it would have been so easy to prove 
that the New Testament writers were impostors, if they 
had been such; these men that thus so easily might have 
confuted the whole Christian religion and overthrown it 
almost at a single stroke, they do not even attempt to do it.” 

“That in these words the power to remit and retain sins 
on earth is ascribed to the Church and her ministers, is so 
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plain and obvious that it requires no argumentation. Those, 
therefore, that nevertheless deny this power to the Church 
commit an atrocious sacrilege.” 

“The error of those that deny the power of the ministers 
of the Gospel to forgive sins on earth is greater than is 
usually supposed, and that first for this reason: it contradicts 
the plainest words of Christ.” 

“Let us search the Word of God, and we will find that 
our Church also in this doctrine stands on the firm founda- 
tion of that Word, and that all those that contest this 
doctrine contend against Christ.” 

“What, then, do those do that deny the power of the 
ministers of the Gospel to forgive sins on earth?” 

3. Avoid the use of “but” in two successive clauses or 
sentences. This is one of the commonest of faults in 
euphony. The simple expedient is to substitute “however” 
for the first “but,” as in the following: “But Christ does 
not only know His sheep, but His sheep also know Him.” 
“However, Christ does not,” ete. Or simply omit second 
te 

4. Do not put two or more adverbs in “ly” close together: 
“They worked equally assiduously.” 

5. Avoid the frequent recurrence of the present participle: 
“He is constantly planning and revising schemes for enlarg- 
ing his business.” 

6. Since the repetition of sounds calls particular attention 
to the words containing them, and also often causes us to 
associate the words together, it should never be used where 
the words do not need to be emphasized or associated. 
Avoid combinations like the following : — 

“The road they traveled was the same traversed by the 
children of Israel.” 

“Tt was decided that the first battle was decisive.” 

“Only one was thoroughly qualified in soul and qualities 
for the service.” 

Avoid still more the repetition of precisely the same 
word: — 
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“The rules of emphasis come in in interruption of your 
supposed general law of position.” (Dean Alford!) 

“The few who regarded them in their true light were 
regarded as dreamers.” 

“Tn a calm moonlight night the sea is a most beautiful 
object to see.” 

“Eyery morning setting a worthy example to bis men by 
setting fire, with his own hands, to the house where he had 
slept last night.” (Charles Dickens!) 

“This, however, was a futile attempt. He did not despair, 
however, but tried other measures.” 

“In the midst of this scene many villages might be seen.” 


7. Avoid, in short, all disagreeable repetition 6f the same 
sound or combination of sounds: — 

“From the resurrection of Jesus Christ we see that where 
all human power is at an end, and where even the most 
powerful in the world becomes powerless, in death, there 
the power of Jesus is by no means at an end, yea, there it 
manifested itself in its invincible greatness.” ; 

“Even though the Wolf may endeavor to tear into the 
flock, their shepherd will not forsake them, but work for 
them and put his life at stake for their sake.’ (Better: 
“Though the wolf may try to break into the fold, the 
shepherd will not forsake his flock, but work for his sheep 
and put his life in jeopardy for them.” 


THE PENITENT THIEF. 
A Sermon by Newman Hatt. ' 


Text: Luke 23, 42. 43: “And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remem- 
ber me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto 
him, Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in par- 
adise.” 

These words bring before us a remarkable illustration 
both of a sinner’s repentance and of the Savior’s grace. 


I. Let us consider THE REPENTANCE OF THE DYING THIEF. 


Jesus was hanging on the cross, and the brutal crowd 
mocked Him in His agony. The thieves also derided Him. 
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The aristocracy of the Jews rejected Him. The priesthood 
condemned Him. The populace clamored for His blood. 
Rascality itself turned upon Him. None so mean and base 
as not to reproach Him as baser sti. The thieves who were 
crucified with Him identified Him with themselves, as they 
taunted Him, saying, “Save’ Thyself and us.” 

There may be human dignity in suitable resentment. But 
Jesus was more than man. “When He was reviled, He 
reviled not again.” If indignation is manly, such patience 
is divine. 

The Evangelists Matthew and Mark record that both the 
thieves reviled Him. Luke uses a stronger expression, but 
confines it to only one of them. He “railed on Him.” 
Comparing the narratives, we infer that at first both of them 
reproached and reviled Him, but that afterwards one of 
them went on to utter viler blasphemies against Him, while 
the other repented and prayed. 

How do we account for the change? Was it an instan- 
taneous conversion? Such conversions sometimes take place, 
though, in the nature of things, not so frequently now as in 
the beginning of the Christian Church. Where the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel is widely diffused, and we are taught it 
from our earliest years, and the means of grace abound, 
and religious influences are constantly in operation, we may 
expect that conversion will be the result of many impressions, 
each of which may be unobserved and forgotten, but the 
issue of the whole of which is evident. But the case is 
different when the truth of Christ is suddenly brought before 
a mind entirely ignorant of it- previously. Such was the 
conversion of St. Paul. Such|was most probably the con- 
version of the dying thief. 

And yet it is conceivable that this was not the first time 
he had seen the Savior. We may imagine that on some day, 
when prowling about with dishonest purpose, he had joined 
a crowd in order to rob the unwary, and that; spell-bound 
» by the eloquence of Him whose persuasive voice had gathered 
the multitude, he forgot his felonious purpose, and went 
away thoughtful and conscience-stricken. We may imagine 
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that since his capture those convictions returned to him, and 
that they were revived with great power when he beheld in 
his fellow-sufferer that very preacher whose words had pierced 
his heart. He must have been convinced that Jesus had 
done nothing to deserve such a sentence. He must have 
wondered at the combined dignity and meekness of His 
demeanor. Still more, he must have been impressed, when, 
instead of rebuking His murderers, He prayed for them. 
And he must have felt the great contrast between the char- 
acter of Jesus and his own. 

Yet, at first he joined with his companion in reproaching 
and reviling Jesus. Perhaps he did it im spite of the strong 
remonstrance of his conscience. His heart reproved his 
tongue. But when a change of conduct takes place, there 
must be a beginning which is obvious, though the inward 
change may have been previously going on unobserved. The 
dying thief felt ashamed and full of remorse at his own vile 
words against so innocent and so dignified, yet so patient 
a sufferer. The more heartless and wicked railings of his 
companion stirred his displeasure. The Spirit of God all 
the while was working within him. While the other curses, 
he is silent, then indignant. He disavows his former re- 
proaches. He reproves his companion. He becomes a sup- 
pliant to Jesus, and confesses Him as Lord and King. 

Some persons have a very false idea of repentance. They 
regard it as an act which, though its consequences are in- 
finitely important, is itself easy of accomplishment, and is 
in our power at whatever time we choose, and even at the 
last moment of life. They refer to the repentance of the 
dying thief in confirmation of this view. Let us, then, 
consider attentively the nature of the change which took 
place in him, for the purpose of showing that repentance is 
not so easy and superficial a thing as many persons suppose. 

Repentance is a change of heart, of desire, of motive, 
disposition, such a change as must necessarily result in a cor- 
responding change of conduct. It is not mere regret for the 
past, nor mere dread of the future, but such a genuine altera- — 
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tion of character as to resemble a second birth, a new life. 
Let us see how this change was indicated jn the dying thief. 

1. He manifested reverence towards God. He said to 
his companion, “Dost thou not fear God?” 

One characteristic of the wicked is that “they have no 
fear of God before their eyes.” They cannot have this 
reverence, and still go on in sin. They do not reverence His 

_holiness, for they violate every law of it. They do not 
reverence His omniscience, for they seem to say continually, 
“How doth God know?” They do not reverence His justice, 
for they live in defiance of it. They do not reverence His 
power, for their opposition to His will seems to imply that 
they do not believe He is able to enforce it. On the con- 
trary, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” 
and is the foundation of a godly life. It is no small change 
to pass from a state of irreverence to one of godly fear, from 
habitual forgetfulness or defiance of God to habitual recog- 
nition of His claims on our homage and obedience. 

There may be some here who have not yet advanced so 
far as the dying thief. Art thou living in the wilful indul- 
gence of any sin? God sees, He notes, He remembers, He 
will judge. “Dost thou not fear God?” Art thou neglecting 
Christ, the only Savior? “Thou art in the same condemna- 
tion” with the rest of mankind, and art thou still refusing 
to trust in Him who alone can save thee from the righteous 
wrath of an offended Ruler? Dost thou not fear God? 

2. The dying thief manifested contrition for sin, and 
confessed it. “Thou art in the same condemnation, and we 
indeed justly, for we receive the due reward of our deeds.” 

Jesus was condemned, but He was innocent. The male- 
factors also were condemned, but,the penitent one confessed 
that they were guilty. He was suffering the acute agony of 
the cross, yet he said it was deserved. He made public 
confession. We may infer that this proceeded from a humble, 
lowly, and penitent heart. Is this so easy to obtain, as some 
suppose? Is it a superficial change which any one may 
bring about whenever he pleases? 

Are there not some here who have not yet experienced 
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this change? You do not admit you are in “the same con- 
demnation” with others. You pride yourself with being much 
better. You do not feel that when you suffer, you suffer 
“justly.” You murmur at trials. You complain of the 
harshness of Providence towards you. You are not yet peni- 
tent. Though you may not have done the same thing as 
the dying thief, you have the same lack of any true knowl- 
edge and fear of God. You have wandered from Him in 
your “own way.” And you have not yet returned with a 
contrite heart, seeking forgiveness? The penitence of the 
dying thief reproves your hardness of heart. Is it so easy 
to feel this penitence that you may trifie with conversion, 
and put it off to the latest and weakest hour of life? 

8. The dying thief appreciated the goodness of Christ. 
“This Man hath done nothing amiss.” 

True repentance is not merely negative. It not only 
abhors what is evil, but admires what is good. The thief 
had heard much of Christ, and what he had now seen of 
His sublime patience more than confirmed all he had heard. 
He contemplated a character so different from his own with 
admiration and reverence. Is this a slight change to take 
place in the human heart? Is it so very easy to alter our 
sympathies and moral tastes, and from having turned away 
from the righteous with revulsion, to turn away from our 
companions in sin, and, while condemning ourselves and 
them, to admire righteousness, and to testify such admiration 
to those who do not share it? 

4. The dying thief bore public witness to Christ — “This 
man hath done nothing amiss.” 

He was not ashamed of his change of sentiment. In the 
presence, not of the friends, but of the foes, of Jesus, he 
confessed Him to be the Faultless One. Christ was hanging — 
there as a malefactor; but the dying thief proclaimed, “He 
hath done nothing amiss.” Caiaphas had pronounced Him 
a blasphemer; but a truer judge declared, “He hath done 
nothing amiss.” Pilate had condemned Him to be crucified; 
but “He hath done nothing amiss.” The multitude had 
shouted for His death; but still this testimony was borne, 
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“He hath done nothing amiss.” Do we thus confess the 
Lord Jesus? Are we ready at all times to testify that in 
His human life, in His mediatorial work, in His claim to 
be the divine Messiah, in His demand for our best love and 
obedience, He hath done nothing amiss? Such readiness 
to stand up for Jesus under all circumstances indicates no 
merely superficial change. 

5. The dying thief manifested strong faith. He said, 
“Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 

He called Jesus “Lord.” He recognized Him as pos- 
sessing a “kingdom.” This was wonderful. What marks 
were then exhibited of lordship and a kingdom? Jesus was 
condemned, insulted, crucified, yet the thief called Him 
Lord! He had no robes but the crimson streams that flowed 
down Him; no crown but the thorns that lacerated Him; 
no throne but the cross that tortured Him; no courtiers 
but the rabble that hooted Him; yet this dying thief called 
Him Lord, and recognized in Him one able to bestow the 
privileges and honors of a kingdom! 

O thief, great was thy faith! Worthy art thou of a place 
in the record of the elders, who obtained a good report; along 
with Noah, who prepared the ark when there was no appear- 
ance of any flood; and Abraham, who offered Isaac when 
there seemed no possibility that the promise could be fulfilled 
if the precept were obeyed; and Moses, who chose to suffer 
with the people of God when there were no outward ad- 
vantages to compensate for the loss of the treasures of Egypt: 
along with these thy name shall be associated, for thou didst 
hail Jesus as King when He was poor, vanquished, murdered, 
and with no outward signs of kingship. The disciples con- 
fessed Him King, but this was after they had witnessed the 
wonders of the Resurrection, and the Ascension, and the 
Pentecost, and the many infallible signs which proved that 
He who had been crucified was verily Lord and King; but 
now, those disciples, save one, have fled from their Master, 
and their hearts failed them, while thou, O thief, mighty in 
faith, didst even alone amidst His enemies, and when there 
were no signs of royalty, acknowledge Jesus as King! 
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Have we such faith? Do we practically believe in the 
kingship of Jesus, rendering to Him the obedience of loyal 
subjects? Are we looking forward to the time when He will 
come again in His kingdom? And amidst difficulties, dis- — 
couragements, and trials, do we still confide in Him as our 
omnipotent Lord? 

6. The dying thief prayed — “Lord, remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 

There was great humility in his prayer. He asked for 
nothing definite. He would not presume to solicit any 
special favor. He simply asked to be remembered. But this 
humility was combined with strong faith. It was enough 
for the Lord only to think of him. There was no need to 
prescribe or suggest any particular mode of benefiting the 
suppliant. He knew that everything he needed was involved 
in remembrance by Christ. Submissiveness, too, was implied. 
He asked not for a gift only, but for service. He implied 
his readiness to act as a loyal subject to his Lord. “Remem- 
ber me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 

What a combination! Humility, faith, obedience, are ail 
expressed in this petition. Do we thus pray? Conscious of 
our unworthiness, confident in Christ’s merey and power, 
ready to serve Him whose favor we seek, is it thus we come 
before Him in prayer? Surely the repentance which wrought 
the state of mind of which this prayer is the experience, was 
no superficial change. 

7. Besides these marks of earnestness for his own salva- 
tion, the dying thief exhibited zealous concern for others. 

He reproved his companion. He reproved him in a man- 
ner calculated to lead him also to the same penitence he him- 
self experienced. Here were good works as a very early fruit 
of faith. This same spirit, had he lived, would have prompted 
him to constant and loving efforts for the good of others. 

How complete, then, was his conversion! Reverence for 
God had taken the place of impiety. He lamented and eon- 

_fessed his sins. He recognized and extolled goodness. He 
publicly confessed the Lord Jesus. His faith was strong, 
in spite of difficulties. He prayed with humility, earnest- 
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ness, and submission. And he was zealous to do good to 
others. Sanctification always begins with the exercise of 
that reliance on Christ which secures salvation. And sancti- 
fication had evidently made much progress in the dying thief. 
A great work had been accomplished by the power of God. 
When He pleases, “a nation is born in a day.” 

Here was a moral miracle, more emphatic than any of 
those physical signs which attended the crucifixion. A super- 
natural darkness fell upon the district; but more marvelous 
was the removal of spiritual darkness from this’ dying thief. 
The earth did quake and the rocks rent; but more divine 
was the rending of his stony heart. “The graves were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept arose”; 
but it was a greater miracle when this man, dead, and sepul- 
chered in sin, arose in newness of life. “The veil of the 
Temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom”; but 
more glorious was the entrance of this ransomed soul into the 
inner sanctuary, by Christ, the new and living Way. 

This was a conversion wrought by special divine grace. 
Does this show that it was a trifling work? The very con- 
trary. With God “a thousand years are as one day”; and 
by Him a work may be done in a moment, for which the 
longest life would be too short. Man, as well as God, is 
concerned in the work of salvation. We are called on to 
repent, to change our minds, to be converted, to believe, and 
be saved. Let us, then, consider our own responsibility. 
We have a work to do, the importance of which no words can 
describe. The difficulty is so great that without God’s help 
it could not be accomplished; so great, that with that help 
we are exhorted to “give all diligence to make our calling 
and election sure,” and to “strive to enter in at the strait 
gate.” se. 

Are we, then, to regard it as so easy a work that it can be 
quickly done, and may therefore safely be delayed to any 
convenient season or to the close of life? Is conversion 
merely saying, “God be merciful to me, a sinner”? It is an 
entire change of thought, feeling, purpose, character. Is this 
within our power at any time we choose? Can we afford 
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to lose any opportunity of promoting it? If we were to live 
a thousand years, would a thousand years be too long to 
“work out our own salvation”? If we resist and drive away 
from us the Holy Spirit, can we at any time secure His 
return? or, without His operations, accomplish the great 
work ? 
Then, without delay, “repent and believe the Gospel.” 
Seek grace from Him who is “exalted, a Prince and a Savior, 
to give repentance unto Israel and remission of sins.” Pray, 
as the dying thief did, that Jesus may remember you in 
mercy. “Lord, I am a vile, ruined sinner, unworthy Thy 
notice; yet remember me. I would lament and forsake 
my sins; I disown them; I would live no longer in them: 
Lord, remember me. I confess Thy name; I plead Thy 
righteousness: remember me. I am Thine; I claim Thy 
succor; I cling to Thy cross: Lord, remember me. When 
I am grievously tempted by the world, the flesh, or the devil, 
O help me to conquer: Lord remember me! When I am 
forsaken, anxious, heart-broken with many sorrows, be Thou 
at my right hand to help and comfort: Lord, remember me. 
And. when, like the penitent thief, I am about to die, then 
I will still ery, Remember. me.” 


a 
O Thou, from whom all goodness flows, 
I lift my soul to Thee; 
In all my sorrows, conflicts, woes, 
Good Lord, remember me. 


When on my aching, burdened heart 
, "My sins lie heavily, 
My pardon speak, new peace impart; 
In love remember me. 


If on my face for Thy dear name PN 
/Shame and reproaches be, \ 
| All hail, reproach, and welcome, shame, j 
,I1f Thou remember me. 


When in the solemn hour of death 

\ “ I hail the just decree, 
' Savior, with my last parting breath 

Pll cry, Remember me! 
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II. THe Savior’s GRACE. 


What reception did this prayer obtain? Jesus had been 
silent when the thief and his companion had reviled Him; 
will He be silent now, when by that same reviler His favor 
is sought? No! At once the Savior turns on him a look 
of compassion; at once He sets at rest his anxious heart; 
at once He assures Him of more than the answer to his 
petition: “Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in paradise.” 

The salvation of this penitent thief was the only drop 
of sweetness in the Savior’s bitter cup. If there is “Joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth,” much more is there joy in the Lord of angels. 
The Good Shepherd, who came to seek and to save the lost, 
carries home with rejoicing the recovered wanderer. Even 
now He “saw of the travail of His soul and was satisfied.” 
This conversion proved the efficacy of the Cross, the power 
of the Spirit, the ability of Jesus, even when dying, to 
confer life. This was a pledge of mercy to all penitents, 
a sample of the love of Jesus to every sinner who comes 
to Him, even at the eleventh hour. This was the last and 
the best solace of His human life. These were the first- 
fruits of His perfected redemption. One of the’ brightest 
of His many crowns was being placed on His head at the 
moment when He seemed most vanquished. 

Angels appeared in the wilderness to strengthen Him 
after His temptation, and in Gethsemane to sustain Him in 
His great agony; and the dying thief rendered to Him 
a still more refreshing ministry in the hour of His death. 
Moses and Elias had cheered Him in the prospect of suffering 
when on the mount they spoke of the decease He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem; and the dying thief cheered 
Him in the very hour of that decease by an evidence that 
He did not die in vain. Had the twelve legions of heavenly 
warriors of whom He spoke suddenly surrounded Calvary 
with their bright array, they could not have imparted such 
consolation as when this dying thief illustrated the saving 
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power of the cross by penitential prayer, and when the 
gracious reply was given, “Verily, I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 

Blessed words! As long as time endures, they shall for- 
bid despair to any who are lost to the cross, and with their 
heavenly music shall thrill the heart when the way is rough- 
est, and the night is darkest, and the burden is heaviest. 
“Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
paradise.” 

There is power in every word. “Verily.” Amen. Assur- 
edly. The thief had asked with timidity; Jesus replied with 
certainty. Thy repentance is accepted — verily! Thy faith 
is not in vain reposed on Me— verily! Thy prayer shall be 
answered — verily! My ability to save implied in thy prayer 
and trusted in is real — verily! 

“T say.” A king, disguised as a beggar and mingling with 
the crowd, is recognized by one of his subjects and addressed 
by his royal title. He acknowledges the title; he answers 
and says —“I.” So Jesus admitted that He was what the 
thief had said, Lord and King, and therefore able to help 
him; able, therefore, to help thee! 

“T say unto thee.” There is a voice from the cross, a voice 
from the throne, to every sinner. Though this man had been 
a robber and a reviler, yet Jesus addressed him, “I say unto 
thee.” And so there is not a penitent sinner in this assembly 
whom Jesus does not notice individually, whom Jesus does 
not address with personal condescension and favor — “Verily, 
I say unto thee!” 

Let us now contemplate the nature of the promise of 
Jesus. It related to place, to company, and to time. 

1. The promise of Jesus referred to place. The dying 
thief was to be “in paradise.” 

A paradise was the garden of a palace in Eastern lands. 
It suggested the ideas of safety, plenty, beauty, and en- 
joyment. 

The garden of Eden was a paradise to our first parents; 
and this term is employed to represent the home of the 
saints in the unseen world. St.Paul says that he was 
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“caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words.” 
And in the Revelation we read of “the tree of life which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

No sword of the cherubim forbids approach to it. All 
are welcome to repose under the shadow of it, and to eat the 

, fruits of it. There flows the river of life, issuing from the 
throne of God. No serpent lurks amidst the grass; no thorn 
is concealed beneath the rose; no bitter frost nips the buds; 
no sudden storm uproots the plants; no darkening mist or 
black thunder-cloud obscures the landscape. The inhabitant 
no more says, I am sick. They hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more. They rest from their labors. All tears are 
wiped away. And Jesus said‘to the dying thief, “Thou shalt 
be in paradise.” Though a great sinner, though an object 
of deserved disgrace, though suffering death as the penalty 
of crime, “thou shalt be in paradise.” 

Even so Jesus addresses every penitent sinner. “7'hou 
shalt be in paradise!”? What, though I have all my life long 
robbed God of that reverence and obedience and love which 
are His due? Yes, “thou shalt be in paradise!” What, 
though my sins have been specially aggravated; though 
I have persisted in wickedness, in opposition to conscience, 
and the Word of God, and the warnings of Providence; 
and though very little of life may be left in which to prove 
the sincerity of my repentance? Yes, “thou shalt be in 
paradise.” It is wonderful, but true. We, each one of us, 
if humbly and. penitently trusting in Jesus for salvation, 
however poor and despised we may be, however guilty and 
depraved we may have been, we also shall some day be in 
paradise! How this hope should cheer, and strengthen, and 
purify us amidst the sorrows and temptations of the present 
life! O that, when disposed to murmur because of trial, or 
to yield to sinful allurement, we might by faith recognize 
the voice of Jesus, saying, “Thou shalt be in paradise!” 

2. The promise of Jesus related also to companionship. 
“Thou shalt be with Me.” 

Doubts may arise in the mind respecting the separate 
state of the dead, and the locality and nature of “paradise.” 
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Where is it?. What is the condition of its inhabitants? What 
are their pursuits and pleasures? It is conceivable that one 
set of very learned theologians might write a large number 
of great volumes to prove that paradise meant one thing, 
and that another set of theologians, equally learned, might 
write another set of volumes, equally large, to prove that, ° 
‘paradise meant quite another thing. As if to settle all doubts 
in the mind of the dying thief, our Lord said, “Thou shalt 
be with Me.’ If with Jesus, he might be sure that all 
would be well. He might be content to be ignorant of the 
nature of paradise, if he knew he was to be in the company , 
of his Lord and Savior. 

It is a glorious fact that when saints die they at once 
enter the presence of Jesus. He said, “Where I am, there 
shall also My servant be”; “I go to prepare a place for you; 
and when I come again, I will receive you to Myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also”; “Father, I will that they 
also whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am.” 
Stephen, at the point of death, exclaimed, “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.” And St. Paul said that he was willing 
to be “absent from the body,” that he might be “present with 
the Lord,” saying that “to depart and be with Jesus is far 
better.” 

This promise of being with Jesus comprehends all that 
we can desire. It includes perfect pardon; for would Jesus 
welcome to His presence in glory any whose dress was soiled 
with sin? No; evéry stain has been washed away, and the 
robes are white as snow in the ease of all those who stand 
in the presence of the heavenly King. 

The promise includes perfect sanctification as well as 
perfect justification. For would Jesus invite to His imme- 
diate presence any who would be reluctant to obey any com- 
mand He might issue? Would He be served with even 
a hesitating step? May we not be sure that all they who 
have this high honor are those who are perfectly delivered 
from all pride and selfishness, perfectly filled with divine 
love, perfectly fitted to every good work? 

The promise includes perfect blessedness. When the 
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“royal standard of a monarch is seen floating over any dwelling 
as a signal that he is there, we know that whatever can 
contribute to safety and enjoyment will be found there. 
If danger or want threaten elsewhere, the king’s palace will 
be secure. So in the presence of the Lord of the universe 
’ we may be sure that there can be no peril, no want, no 
suffering. “In Thy presence is fulness of joy, and at Thy 
right hand there are pleasures forevermore.” 

The dying thief, on hearing of paradise, might shrink 
from meeting with the illustrious saints who dwell there. 
“Am Ito be in paradise? Shall I see there Abel and the 
martyrs, Abraham and the patriarchs, Moses and the 
prophets? Shall I meet with the, great and the good who 
in all ages have loved and served God, against whom I have 
been rebelling all my life? May they not be ashamed of me? 
Shall I not be ashamed of myself? Will they not ask, ‘Who 
is this entering paradise? Is it not that abandoned robber 
who was crucified for his crimes? Is it not he who on the 
cross reviled our King? Is it not he who never began to 
repent and pray till he was ceasing to live?) And though 
they may not say this in my hearing, shall I not feel that 
it would be suitable to say? and shall I not shrink back 
from a society which might well regard me with suspicion 
and with scorn?” As if to prevent such surmises, Jesus 
said, “Thou shalt be with Me.” 

I well remember my sainted father, the author of the 
tract, The Sinner’s Friend, and now for several years in 
paradise himself, relating an anecdote of a British soldier 
with whom he was personally acquainted. Promotion un- 
happily is, in the old country, obtained by purchase rather 
than merit, and very seldom can a private soldier ever hope 
to become an officer. But this man, for his good behavior 
and long services, received a commission from the royal duke, 
who was then commander-in-chief. He, however, felt him- 
self in uncomfortable circumstances, for he thought he was 
scorned by his fellow-officers, in consequence of his humble 
origin. Let us hope this was mere fancy. But nevertheless, 
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he felt so uncomfortable in his new position that he respect- 
fully requested to be restored to his former condition. The 
commander-in-chief, guessing what was the cause, ordered 
a grand parade of the garrison, and as he passed along the 
front, addressed this man, saying, “Captain, let me have the 
pleasure of your arm.” And so he walked with him up and 
down. After this, all kinds of polite attentions poured in 
upon him from his fellow-officers. The prince had said, 
“Thou shalt be with me.” 

And so, to compare with such trivial occurrences amongst 
poor fellow-mortals the great and glorious acts of the King 
of kings, Jesus said to the dying thief, in order to remove 
from his mind all fear that he would not be welcomed with 
honor and joy by the inhabitants of paradise, “Thou shalt be 
with Me.” 

Come in, thou blessed; sit with Me: 
With My own life I ransomed thee; 
Come, taste My perfect favor! 

Come in, thou ransomed spirit, come; 
Thou now must dwell with Me at home. 
Ye blissful mansions, make him. room, 
For he must stay forever. 


When Jesus thus invites me in, 

How will the heavenly hosts begin 
To own their new relation! 

Come in! come in! the blissful sound 
From every voice will echo round, 
Till all the erystal walls resound 
With joy for my salvation. 


The dying thief had found a friend. He had never known 
a true friend before. Companions in wickedness are not 
friends. What joy did this new acquisition give him! Is he 
to be so soon separated from the only Friend he had ever 
known? No! “Thou shalt be with Me. And we have found 
a Friend—the “sinner’s Friend,’ indeed; a Friend who 
“sticketh closer than a brother.’ And we shall never be 
separated. As a little child clings with confidence to its 
mother’s breast, happy and safe while there, so we shall be 
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happy and safe forever in our Savior’s presence. Do we dread | 
entering alone that dark valley of death? Jesus says, “Thou 
shalt be with “Me.” Do we shrink from a new world of 
strangers? “Thou shalt be with Me.” Do we expect to be 
overawed by the splendors of paradise? “Thou shalt be with 
Me.” Do our hearts fail us at the thought that we shall 
be unfitted for the society and employments of heaven? 
“Thou shalt be with Me.’ All doubts are quelled, all desires 
are satisfied, by this assurance, “Thou shalt be with Me,” 

Forever with the Lord! 

Amen, so let it be! 

Life from the dead is in that word, 

*Tis immortality. 


IJ. Tue promise or Jesus related to time. “To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 


How contemptible is the device of some who have sought 
to evade the obvious lessons taught in this word by repre- 
senting that Jesus meant, “I, to-day, say unto thee that 
thou shalt be an paradise!” as if Jesus could have said it 
yesterday, or the day after! The meaning is obvious. That 
very day. the penitent thief was to be in paradise with Jesus. 

1. This proves the continued conscious existence of be- 
lievers after death. If the penitent thief had fallen into 
a slumber when the breath left his body, —a slumber not to 
be broken for eighteen hundred years at least,— would it 
not have been to mislead both him and us to assure him 
that on that very day he was to be in paradise with Jesus? 

2. The full absolution of those who die trusting in Jesus 
is also illustrated by this promise. 

The Romanists say that while unbelievers and heretics 
are doomed to hell, true Christians cannot at once enter into 
paradise, but must first be purified from their sins in the -fires 
of purgatory. I remember, when I was in Rome, seeing, in 
the church of St. Croce, an altar, on which was inscribed an 
indulgence granted by a certain Pope of “thirty thousand 
years” to any one attending mass there on the second Sun- 
day in Advent! And I thought that if so slight an act could 
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be so effectual as so long a period of purifying, how vast 
must be the remaining period of purgatory, if purgatory be 
indeed required to purge away the faults of the present life! 

If any one ever needed purgatory, it was the penitent 
thief. He had lived a long life of crime. He was now dying, 
and had only just begun to repent. He had no opportunity 
of doing good works, or making any compensation to those | 
he had wronged. He had not been baptized. He had not 
celebrated any Sacrament. Surely, he needed purification in 
the next world, if any one ever did who believed in Jesus. 
Yet he was that very day to be in the presence of Jesus! 
If the penitent thief went direct to paradise, every other 
sinner may then hope to do so who truly repents and seeks 
salvation from Christ. “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” 

But it may be said, “Is it just that a man should live 
a wicked life, and then go to paradise, merely because he 
believes?’ This would indeed be a difficulty hard to explain 
but for the great doctrine of atonement. “Jesus died for our 
sins.” He suffered in the place of the sinner. By His 
obedience the Law is honored; through His sufferings we 
escape the penalty. “By His stripes we are healed.” 

It may also be asked whether there is a moral fitness in 
the immediate entrance of a newly converted sinner into 
paradise. Should there not be some delay, some intermediate 
period, between a life of sin and such manifestations of the 
divine favor? In reply to this, let us suppose you have a ship 
about to sail with a valuable cargo for a distant port; but 
the tide must be favorable before that ship can start. Hour 
after hour passes, and then at length you see by the change 
in current and the swinging round of the ships at anchor 
that the tide has turned. Now, then, you at once weigh 
anchor and sail! What would you say if some one objected 
and said, “No; wait! the tide has just turned!” So, when 
the tide of a sinner’s affections, which was flowing down- 
wards, begins to flow upwards, the sinner is at once on his 
way to paradise; the change is complete; the tide is fair 
now as it ever will be; why, then, wait? That vessel is on ~ 
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its way to glory. Suppose you were rejoicing in the birth 
of a son to inherit your name and fortune, and some one 
were to say, “Wait! he is only just born; do not yet regard 
him as your son.” Would you not scorn such an objection ? 
That infant may be very young, only a few minutes old; 
but he is as much your son as if he had been born years ago. 
And so, when a sinner repents and believes in Jesus, he is 
a child of God; and as such God loves him, embraces him, 
provides am inheritance for him, and if death should carry 
him henee, takes him at once to paradise. And therefore it 
is reasonable and fitting that full, immediate salvation be 
offered tq every sinner who trusts in Jesus; and therefore 
the dying may be assured that on that very day, however 
recent their conversion, they shall be in paradise with Jesus. 

3. We are taught the immediate blessedness of those who 
die in the Lord. Whatever may intervene between death and 
resurrection, paradise and the presence of Jesus are enjoyed 
immediately the spirit leaves the body. 

In the morning the thief was writhing on the- cross; in 
the evening he was exulting in glory! How close to each 
other are pardon and paradise, the cross and the crown, the 
battle and the prize, the wilderness and Canaan, the darkest 
midnight and the morning dawn, Calvary and heaven! 

We have ministered to dying friends, and perhaps did not 
at the time reflect that they were on the threshold of para- 
dise. We watched them day by day as strength gradually 
failed. At length the eye no longer responded to our look 
of love, the hand no longer returned our grasp. That friend 
had entered paradise. We gazed for the last time on the 
dear form of the departed, and kissed the marble brow; but 
he was in paradise. We followed the coffin to the grave, 
and looked down into the dark, damp hole where it was 
soon covered up; but he was in paradise. Years have passed 
since then, and the place that once knew him knows him 
no more; but he is in paradise, grown familiar now with 
its scenes and society and joys. 

And we ourselves are very near to paradise. Some day 
the words of our text will be literally verified in the case 
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of each one of us. A day is coming which we shall com- 
mence in this world and close in the next. Certainly on some 
day, possibly on any day, the word may be true of us — “This 
day thou shalt be in paradise.” How this thought should 
cheer and stimulate! Let us not say, with awful tones, “There 
is but a step between me and death.” Let us rather say, with 
joyful exultation, “There is but a step between me and 
paradise.” How steadfast ought I to be in resisting tempta- 
tion! Shall I be allured by the devil’s trumpery gewgaws 
when I may this day be in paradise? And shall I be im- 
patient and murmur on account of the trials and difficulties 
of my pilgrimage when I may be so near the end of it? 
Shall I grow weary and faint, and shall I complain, when 
at this very moment angels may be weaving my crown and 
,tuning my harp, when departed friends may be clustering 
around heaven’s gateway to bid me welcome, and Jesus may 
be about to say, “To-day thou shalt be with Me in paradise” ? 

Cease, ye pilgrims, cease to mourn; 

Press onward to the prize; 

Soon your Savior shall return 

Triumphant in the skies, 

Yet a season, and ye know 

Happy entrance shall be given, 

All your sorrows left below, 

And earth exchanged for heaven. 


What an encouragement to pray! The thief had spoken 
tremblingly; Jesus replied, “Verily.” He had asked to be 
simply remembered; Jesus said, “Thou shalt be with Me.” 
He had looked forward to some distant day — “when Thou 
comest”; Jesus said, “To-day.” So let us pray, believing 
that beyond our prayers and beyond our hopes He will bless 
us; for He is “able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we can ask or think.” 

In conclusion, let us gaze for a moment on these three 
crosses. They are representative of humanity. First, there 
is the cross of the only sinless Man. “He was numbered 
with the transgressors,” that He might save them from trans- 
gression and its penalty. He is mighty in defeat. On the 
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cross He exercises kingly power and bestows kingly grace. 
There He wins the first trophy of His perfected sacrifice. 
What an innumerable multitude of the saved are to follow 
in the steps of that penitent thief, ascribing to Jesus all the 
glory of their salvation! This middle cross explains the 
mystery of that other one. The guilty culprit lived because 
the perfect Substitute died. The cross of Jesus is the promise 
and pledge of eternal life to all who believe. 

Look again at the cross of the penitent. This is the 
emblem of all those of mankind who'turn from sin and trust 
the Savior. From His cross the words are sounded forth, 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief!” Let every guilty soul be encouraged to 
seek forgiveness. It is not yet-too late. You have not sinned 
beyond the reach of mercy. He who saved the dying thief 
will save you. 

And now glance at the remaining cross. It represents 
impenitent sinners. If the other is full of encouragement, 
this is full of warning. If that teaches that it is never 
too late to repent, this teaches it is never too soon. If that 
tells of the readiness of Christ to save, this tells that it is 
possible to be lost even in the presence of Christ, and while 
witnessing His sufferings. The impenitent thief was close 
to Jesus, watched with his own eyes His sublime patience 
under terrible sufferings, heard Him pray for His murderers, 
witnessed the repentance of his companion in crime, and yet 
remained impenitent, and died unsaved. And so it may be 
with some of you. Before you Christ may be set forth by 
faithful preaching, crucified, as it were, before your eyes, and 
erucified for you. And yet you may harden your heart 
against His love. Those who sit with you in the same church, 
and even in the same pew, may repent and pray and be saved, 
while you may only aggravate your guilt and ruin by con- 
tinued neglect of the great salvation. O beware, lest the 
fate of the impenitent thief should be your own! 

Do not plead the salvation of the penitent thief as an 
excuse for the delay of conversion. It may be that no sooner 
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had he a clear knowledge of Christ than he believed, whereas 
you have long known the Gospel, and yet have rejected it. 
Do-not put off repentance, as though it were a slight change, 
an. “easy work for a time of sickness, or the last hours of life. 
We have seen how great a work was wrought in the heart 
of the penitent thief. Is it wise, is it safe, is it right to 
postpone so great a work one day ? 

Do not say that, like the thief, you will repent at the 
eleventh hour. Death often gives no notice of his approach, 
_so that you may not know when the eleventh hour has come. 
Or you may be distracted with pain, or incapacitated for all 
exertion by the torpor of fatal disease. Or your heart, long 
hardening, may refuse to melt at your summons. God can: 
do all things. Nothing is impossible with Him. But it is 
to be expected, and it generally happens, that those who 
during life deliberately reject the Gospel and resolve to 
become religious only when no longer capable of enjoying 
wickedness, become hardened in unbelief, and die as im-. 
penitent as they lived. O! then, beware of delaying repent- 
ance. Delay increases the difficulty. You are in prison, but 
the door will yield if you push it. You are exhorted to 
escape, but you say, “To-morrow.” Meanwhile your enemy 
has placed a heavy stone against it. Still you say it will be 
easier to-morrow, and still each day finds that dungeon door 
more firmly shut than ever. You are fastened by a chain, 
but you may snap it asunder if you try. You say, “Let me 
wait; I shall break it more easily to-morrow.” But your 
cruel tyrant comes meanwhile, and rivets that chain. faster . 
than before. O, do not trifle with salvation; do not put off 
repentance. It has been said that one such instance as the 
salvation of the dying thief has been recorded, that none 
might despair — only one that none might presume. Do not 
abuse the grace of God by making it an excuse for the 
neglect of grace. It is never a moment too soon to seek 
God when God invites you to draw near. “To-day, if ye 
will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” “Behold, now 
is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” 
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Note. 

This noble discourse illustrates every principle of sacred 
rhetoric set forth in this Manual. Indeed, one might, on the 
basis of it, construct the entire theory of homiletics. It con- 
tains every essential quality of sermonic style. 

As to method, it is simply analytical, the exposition 
taking up in succession the various elements of the text 
and applying their lesson to the hearer. 

As to contents, we have here doctrine, polemics, the Law, 
and evangelical admonition — nothing is lacking. 

As to literary form, there is perfect unity, not only in 
the general plan, but in each subdivision, as will become 
clear upon closer investigation. There is every possible 
variety of paragraph development, by repetition, contrast, 
parallelism, and climax. There is beautiful and apposite 
illustration. Concrete, specific terms abound. And in spite 
of its length, the sermon sustains the interest of the hearer 
through its masterful employment of every rhetorical device 
that tends to discourage inattention (note the use me inter- 
rogation, appeal, sacred verse, etc.). 

As to style, even a single reading will impress the student 
with its utter simplicity, that chief and indeed indispensable 
quality of a pulpit discourse. There is sustained power, 
sometimes rising to the sublime. There is the utmost range of 
variety in method and form. No lapse from the proper dignity 
of a Christian pulpit-message can be noted; its language is 
saturated with the Biblical idiom; and the harmony of its 
style, its elegance, rhythm, and euphony, fill one with a sort 
of despairing admiration. Withal, this masterpiece of Eng-- 
lish and all but faultless piece of oratory is a simple Gospel- 
sermon, just exposition of a text and its application to the 


/ 


hearer. 

The sermon on “The Penitent Thief’ was preached by 
Newman Hall in 1867, at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
(H. W. Beecher, pastor), on a visit to America. Hall, 
a Congregationalist, was pastor of Surrey Chapel, London. 


PART IV. 


Hirtinon. 


Diction is that element of style which concerns the choice 
of words and their position in the sentence. Correct diction 
is the idiomatic use of words. Purity of diction consists 
in the employment of words which are words in good usage. 

-Clearness of diction is found where words are so used that 
the audience to whom they are addressed will understand 
them in their intended meaning. 


Clearness. 


The preacher must be understood, his thoughts, as well 
as the language in which they are clothed, must be adapted 
to the understanding of his hearers. They must understand 
him without effort, hence a requisite of our sermonizing is 
clearness in the choice of words. 

Where the terminology of dogmatics is introduced or 
obsolete and rare forms of King James (A. V.) Bible English 
are used, the connection should be such as to make these 
forms or terms intelligible, or synonyms must be employed 
to make their meaning clear. It must not be presumed that 
the hearer “will understand such terms as reconciliation, 
sanctification, impute, atone, etc., unless care is taken to 
describe the ideas embodied in these terms. Such obsolete 
expressions as this generation (for Jews), governor (of the 
feast), sup, tabernacle, strait, steward, slothful, shed (verb), 
sanctuary, raiment, marvel (verb), husbandman, heritage, 
hearken, fellow (companion), as well as the names of coins 
and measures will not be understood unless the preacher 
is careful to supply modern terms by way of explanation. 

Lest the student imagine that our own difficulties in this 
regard are exceptional, space is given to the following from 
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William Gresley’s Heclesiasticus Anglicanus: “There are 
many Scriptural phrases and words which, I apprehend, are | 
not sufficiently intelligible to the majority of the [British] 
congregation. The very frequency of their use is one cause 
of their being imperfectly understood, because people take 
it for granted that they know what they hear every day. 
I mean such words a justification, regeneration, communion 
of saints, living in the Spirit, walking in the flesh; such 
words and phrases will, I am afraid, convey no clear and . 
definite idea to the majority of your hearers. Those of your 
congregation who constantly read their Bible, and think 
about it, will know the meaning; but a large proportion will 
require to be continually reminded of the simplest truths. 
A good plan to render them intelligible is frequently to use 
a paraphrase in apposition with them.’ Broadus says: 
“Even those technical terms in theology with which the 
people are very familiar do not always represent to them any_ 
distinct conception. Yet such terms as regeneration, de- 
pravity, ete., ete., 1t is necessary to use in preaching, or 
much time will be lost in tedious cireumlocutions. Besides 
taking frequent occasion distinctly to explain these terms, 
we may often prefix or add to them some words of a more 
popular character, or may introduce them in such connections 
as will throw light on them.” 

By employing such means as here suggested, the preacher 
will maintain that clearness of diction which is the prime 
essential of the sermon (as literature). To avoid the use 
of Scriptural (dogmatical) terms merely because they are 
not the terms of daily life, is, of course, not to be thought of. 
Newspapers use continually such expressions as electoral, 
judiciary, sanitation, sterilize, hypnotic, automatically, im- 
pervious, superstructure, saturation, and thousands of others 
which the ordinary citizen never uses. Each department of 
knowledge has its own vocabulary, also theology and religion. 

From this indispensable Scripture element of our sermonic 
idiom we must sharply distinguish the theological dialect 
into which preachers are apt to lapse. Worldly-mindedness 
has been accepted into good usage, though Kidder inveighed 
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against it fifty years ago. But unspeakableness and spiritual- 
mindedness have no place in the modern pulpit: Let us 
beware of overloading our sermons with such locutions as 
Christ-like, uplift, prayerful, also the lowly Nazarene, the 
Master (constantly employed by some preachers to avoid 
the words Mediator, Savior, Redeemer), and evangelize. 
Sensuality and carnality are unnecessarily heavy, peradven- 
ture is not as good as perhaps, ete., ete. 

At all costs, let us speak so that our hearers will under- 
stand. Clearness, not purity, is the highest requirement. 
We must be understood! Ripley says: “So anxious ought 
the Christian teacher to be for clearness in his instructions 
as even to forego some of the more cultivated forms of 
speech; nor will he be so solicitous whether his words will 
sound well as whether they will distinctly convey what he 
wishes to present. In him should be exemplified what Cicero 
ealls a diligent negligence (diligence, as to the substance 
of a discourse; comparative negligence, as to beauty of 
expression). He will even descend from his own level, if 
occasion require, and adopt expressions which are common 
in the class of people he is addressing. For of what use 
is purity if those whom we address do not receive our ideas? 
Why should we speak at all if those for whose benefit we 
ought to speak cannot understand us? A preacher ought, 
then, to avoid all such forms of speech as are not suited 
to convey his meaning to the particular assembly he is 
addressing, however well adapted they might be to another 
assembly; and in their stead he should endeavor to select 
other pure words and phrases. But if there are no other 
of this character, or if none readily occur to him, he will use 
even less pure words, provided they distinctly and fully 
convey the thoughts which he desires to communicate. This 
course is doubly desirable in a minister of the Gospel, because 
a hearer during public worship cannot, as in conversation, 
stop the speaker and obtain explanations of difficult words.” 

Advantages of Short Words.— A short word saves time 
for both writer and reader. Compare anger with indigna- 
tion, bloody with sanguinary, choice with election or 
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selection, dead with deceased, get with procure, lift with 
elevate, old with aged or ancient, read with peruse, see 
with discern, shorten with abbreviate, teacher with educator, 
wages with remuneration. (A. S. Hill.) q 

Advantages of Long Words.— Long words fill an im- 
portant place in the language. They are needed for the 
treatment of most subjects that are remote from ordinary 
events and simple feelings. One long word is sometimes 
shorter than several short ones, e.g., constitute than go to 
make up, inaugurate than invest with a new office by solemn 
rites, innumerable than too many to be counted. Such words 
are shorter, not only in the actual number of syllables, but 
also in the fact that the meaning is often caught before the 
whole word can be pronounced. (A.S. Hill.) 

Big words. — To use long words in order to give an air 
of magnificence to the style is to obscure what might other- 
wise be clear, to sacrifice sense to sound. James Russell 
Lowell, years ago, gathered these examples of “fine writing”: 
“Great fire’? — “Disastrous conflagration”; “The fire spread” 
—‘““The conflagration extended its devastating career”; 
“House burned” — “KEdifice consumed”; “I shall say a few 
words” — “T shall, with your permission, beg leave to offer 
some brief observations”; “He died” —“He deceased, he 
passed out of existence (!), his spirit quitted its earthly 
habitation, winged its way to eternity, shook off its bur- 
den,” etc.; “Forgetful of the facts” — “Entirely oblivious of 
the circumstances.” 


Purity. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old; 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

(Alexander Pope.) 
Words and phrases should accord with reputable, national, 

and present usage. When they do this, they cause that 
characteristic of diction which rhetoricians term Purity. 
But while it is a very simple thing to say that in our choice 
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of words we should be governed by good usage, it is not 
quite so simple to determine which words are in good usage 
at the present time. In their valuable book The Writer, 
Drs. Raymond and Wheeler, twenty-five years ago, frowned 
upon the use of systematize and urged systemize, a word 
which no one to-day would employ; they also condemned, as 
provincialisms, folks (family), guess (believe, suppose), stop 
(stay, at a hotel), and garden truck, words which are un- 
hesitatingly used colloquially (even guess in the sense of 
suppose), by cultured people everywhere. It is only an 
occasional high-school teacher in English that still shies 
at them. William Cullen Bryant, as editor of the New 
York Evening Post, directed all writers connected with his 
journal to avoid, among other locutions, the following: beat 
(for defeat), donate, employee, graduate (for is graduated — 
purists even to-day insist on being graduated instead of 
graduating like other people), humbug, in our midst, jubilant, 
loafer, leniency (Bryant actually demanded lenity), ovation 
(this is indeed an ugly word, but certainly in good usage), 
progress (for advance), raid (for attack), realize, standpoint, 
the United States as a singular noun, vicinity, and others 
which are now used by educated people wherever the Ameri- 
can tongue is spoken. United States has even been made 
singular by Government orders. It is one of the most 
common observations among students of language that words 
are received into good usage which a former generation has 
looked upon as intolerable vulgarisms and as slang. Some 
words are in process of transition, such as enthuse, to size up 
a man; while cablegram, postal, feature (in the sense of 
circumstance), curio, have become well established. No mat- 
ter what the stylists may say, raise has become standard 
English for increase (in salary), and the following expres- 
sions, still classed as unidiomatic in works of reference, have 
become thoroughly domiciled in our tongue: To consult 
with, first of all, alongside of, onto, next to, approve of, you 
are mistaken, along with, later on, over again, etc. 

In the following pages we have listed a great number of 
errors in diction and debated usages. Undoubtedly, it should 
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be our endeavor: to speak real (American) English. We 
should avoid errors in idiom and syntax. The student should 
therefore thoroughly familiarize himself with the standards 
of taste which obtain in our American tongue to-day. But 
a word of caution may not be amiss. There is no absolute 
standard of literary. purity. Nor has there ever been an 
absolutely perfect style. When we read Plato and Livy 
at college, we were sometimes confronted with sentences that 
defied grammatical analysis; we were then informed that 
here was an example of attractio, an Anakoluthie, a con- 
structio kata synesin, a synchysis, —and we duly admired 
this diversity of trope until (years later) it dawned upon us 
that not only Homer, but also Plato, and Sophocles, and 
Cicero, and Virgil had occasionally nodded and had lapsed 
in grammar and diction. Those big technical terms stood for 
faulty grammar and deformed syntax! This phenomenon is 
not rare in the best of English. It will not do to condemn 
a preacher as deficient in English because he is at times 
guilty of lapses in idiom. In 1881 Dr. William B. Hodgson, 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh, gathered several 
thousand flagrant errors in English grammar and idiom into 
a volume entitled Hrrors in the Use of English. Among the 
authors represented in this chamber of horrors are Dr. John- 
son, Defoe, Smollett, Sydney Smith, John Ruskin, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Dr. Chalmers, Thackeray, John Stewart Mill, 
Anthony Trollope, Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, ete., etc. 
American authors and journalists are no exceptions to the 
rule. In a-sermon delivered by Dr. S. P. Cadman, Janu- 
ary, 1919, we find the sentence: “Few public men of any 
age have outrode more hurricanes.” The Presbyterian said, 
September 14, 1916: “The Charlestown church is left vacant 
by its pastor, Rev. Frank E. Moore, going to the French 
Lick church.” MHastings’s Dictionary on Christ and the 
Gospel, Vol. 2, p. 24, has this: “Of six cases of leprosy among 
the. Jews of Jerusalem which the present writer can recall, 
only one of them, a stranger from India, was in any way 
isolated.” As we are ‘writing this Manual, we happen upon 
the following in our leisure-hour reading: John Franklin, 
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in his Journey to the Polar Sea, p.218: “The change was 
peculiarly beneficial to Dr. Richardson, who having in one 
of his excursions incautiously laid down on the frozen side 
of a hill when heated with walking, had caught a severe 
cold.” And on page 419: “Mr. Weeks provided Dr. Richard- 
son and J with a eariole each.” Hugh Miller has this in 
his geological treatise The Old Red Sandstone, p. 239: “When 
ground down, it forms a deep red pigment, undistinguishable 
in tint from the prevailing color of the sandstone, and which 
leaves a stain difficult to be effaced.” 

The effect becomes almost grotesque when authors on style 
commit such weird blunders as does W. F. Webster in his 
English Composition and Literature, p.190, where he mis- 
uses “aggravation” in the sentence: “Just as guide-posts 
along a road where there is no chance to leave the direct 
path are useless, and their recurrence is a cause of aggrava- 
tion, so it is with unnecessary conjunctions.” Or when 
Gresley says in his Treatise on Preaching, p.122: ‘Force 
and vivacity are sometimes gained by particularizing where 
a general expression would have been equally as correct in 
point of sense.” Let us hope that “the principle subject is 
the mind of man,” in Raymond and Wheeler’s The Writer, 
p. 187, is but a misprint! 

In this connection we shall reprint a little lecture on 
Pulpit English which the Churchman (Episcopal), two or 
three years ago, quoted from an Irish periodical for the 
benefit of its clerical readers: “Do the clergy slaughter the 
rules of grammar in the pulpit? They represent an educated 
class, yet a layman in the Church of Ireland Gazette makes 
the clergy responsible for a good many grammatical errors. 
One kind of mistake to which the clergy are particularly 
prone is stated to be the use of the singular distributive pro- 
noun followed by a plural verb or pronoun, or both. ‘Here 
are a few pulpit instances taken from actual fact — “Hach 
one of us have to decide for ourselves,’ “To each one of us 
comes the obligation to decide for ourselves,’ “Each one of 
us are members,’ “Each one of us are not great,” “Every 
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one of our Lord’s miracles were done with a purpose.” ‘There 
is really no excuse for this sort of thing. The person who 
persists in saying, “Everybody knows thew own business 
best,” and justifies it on the ground that it is so awkward 
to use his or her, forgets that his can and should be used. 
Again, such a sentence as, “Him whom they had looked up 
to . . . He blesses them and is gone,” might possibly be 
excused as an instance of the attraction of the antecedent 
into the case of a relative, but it is a most violent example. 
Many a crime against the canons of grammar arises from an 
attempt to be forcible, which often degenerates into sen- 
tentious prolixity. Such a “break” as “There was a note of ~ 
reverence, of earnestness, of devotion, which were,’ etc., 
might have been avoided had the preacher been content to 
be more simple. The clergy should prune their periods; 
they should avoid what Macaulay describes as “the florid 
turkey-carpet style” which consists in “never using one word 
where three will suffice.” ’” 


From all this we gather that a German-American 
preacher who occasionally splits his infinitive or employs pro- 
nouns without antecedents need not be indulgently smiled 
upon as a helpless derelict on the ocean of idiom, the 
victim of erbliche Belastung. Nor, to be sure, should the 
German-American pastor regard the time ill spent which 
he devotes to,the acquisition of a strong, idiomatic, Hnglish 


diction. 
Errors of Diction and Debated Usages. 
1. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Almost followed by a negative is condemned; as, almost 
no profit.” “Almost nothing” is inconceivable (say, hardly 
anything). 

Aggravate. In the United States often, and in England 
sometimes, aggravating is used for irritating; in good use 
it means ‘making heavier, more grave, worse in some way; 


e.g., “In consequence of aggravating circumstances, the 
sentence was severe.” 
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Anticipate means to take beforehand, either literally, 
as when we anticipate a person in doing something; or 
figuratively, as when we anticipate trouble, z. e., take it before- 
hand in imagination. In the sense of expect or intend it is a 
malaprop: “I anticipate going to Albany to-morrow.” Cor- 
rect: “I may anticipate pleasure in going.” 

Apt, likely, liable. Apt indicates habitual tendency of 
persons or natural tendency of things. It is correctly used 
in such sentences as, “Scholars are apt to be absent-minded” ; 
“Woolen goods are apt to shrink.” Likely is used in the 
same way, and may be substituted for apt in the sentences 
quoted; but it may also express probability, as in, “Russia 
is likely to declare war against Japan.” Here apt could 
not be used. Liable is properly used only to express the 
possibility of evil, as, “A merchant who takes great risks 
is liable to fail.” 

As though,.as tf. Some fanciful objections have been 
made to as though on the ground that it is inexact and 
clumsy. On grounds of usage and grammar as though is not 
less correct than as if. : 

Avail as an intransitive verb signifies to have efficacy; 
as in the sentence, “The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” As a transitive verb it means 
to be for the advantage of, and requires some object; as, 
“How shall skill avail you against duplicity ?” 

Avocation, vocation. Vocation means one’s regular 
employment; avocation propérly means some pursuit which 
calls one away from one’s regular employment; but the 
plural, avocations, is often used in the sense of vocation. 

Aware. Oonscious and unconscious refer to what passes 
within us, aware and unaware to what passes outside of us. 

Balance, remainder. “We ate as much as he could, and 
gave away the balance.” This use of balance is condemned 
by most authorities as colloquial or vulgar. It seems likely, 
however, to establish itself in the language. 

Beside, signifying by the side of, must not be confounded 
with besides, meaning in addition to. 
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Bid, bade. “He bid his guest a hearty Godspeed.” Bid 
in the sense of to wish, to order, has for its past tense bade ; 
in the sense of to offer, it has the past tense bid. 

Bound in the sense of certain or determined. “The popu- 
lation is bound to inerease”; “Kach was bound to get to the 
top of the hill before the other.” These uses of bound are 
colloquial and are to be avoided, but bound in the sense of 
obliged is good English. 

Claim, assert, declare. “Te claims that the money was 
never in his possession.” It is better to avoid this use of 
claim, though it is perhaps admissible when some idea of 
right, title, or due is implied; as, “He claimed that the 
money was his.” He may “claim respect.” 

Condone does not signify atone for, but merely to give 
up; or forgive. 

Demean, debase. “The heroine of the story demeans her- 
self by marrying the butler.’ To demean oneself means 
simply to conduct oneself. 

Depreciate, deprecate. Depreciate means to lessen the 
value of it; deprecate means to pray against, to express deep 
regret for, to disapprove strongly. 

Eat is the commonly accepted form for the past tense 
(ate) in Great Britain. It is not so common in this country. 
Rat for eaten is comparatively rare. 

Enthuse. This will be a useful word if it ever acquires 
good standing in the English language. At-present it has 
the flavor of slang. 

Equally as well is a solecism, as being equivalent to 
equally. Just (nearly) as well, quite (entirely) as well, and 
almost as well, are proper locutions. 

-ess, words in, as authoress, poetess, editress, instructress, 
manageress. It is better to say author, poet, editor, in- 
tructor, manager. Preceptress, for a woman preceptor, has 
established itself as a useful word. 

Farther, further. Both are correct as comparatives of 
far, but the present tendency is to use farther in the sense 
of more remote, further in the sense of additional, 
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The first two and The two first are both idiomatic; but 
the first two is more in accordance with propriety, as the 
form is more capable of extension. Thus: the first twenty 
is preferable to the twenty first. 

Firstly. The word firstly has been formed by analogy 
with secondly, and in the enumeration of a series is com- 
monly employed by some good writers. 

Flown, flowed, fled. Flown is the past participle of to 
fly, flowed the past participle of to flow, fied the past par- 
ticiple of to flee. 

From thence, thence, from there. All of. these forms 
are correct. 

Got, gotten. Both of these forms of the past participle 
of to get are correct. The form gotten is softer than got 
and has a different rhythmical effect. Gotten is thought by 
some authorities to be going out of use. 

I have got for I have, in the sense of I possess or I am 
obliged. This is an emphatic colloquial form, to be used 
sparingly in speech, and not at all in writing. I have got 
in the sense of I have obtained is, of course, perfectly correct. 

-ics, words in, as politics, mathematics, athletics. These 
words may be-used either as singulars or as plurals. The 
singular use is generally preferable. Usage is uncertain. 
Anthony Trollope, for example, in the first volume of 
Framley Parsonage, writes: “Politics as a profession was, 
therefore, unknown to him”; in the second volume, “Politics 
make a terrible demand on a man’s time.” 

Impute, impugn. Incorrect: “The speaker had no right 
to impute the motives of Mr. Bryan.” Impute means to 
consider as belonging to another; impugn means to assail. 

In our midst for in the midst of us. There is no good 
reason for the outcry that has been raised against this 
expression; it is thoroughly idiomatic. 

Kind of a or sort of a for kind of or sort of ; as in “What 
kind of a man is he?”. for “What kind of man is he?” The 
two expressions have a different rhythmical effect, “kind of 
man” being more closely knit together than “kind of a man,” 
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and hence conducing to firmness and compactness of style. 
“Kind of a” is sedulously avoided by some good writers. 

Later on for later. “On” is superfluous, but the expres- 
sion is used by many good writers, probably for the rhythmi- 
cal effect of the added syllable. : 

Leave for let. “Leave me go.” Correct: “Let me go,” 
“Let him pass.” (Let== Germ. lassen.) ; 

Lead is sometimes used for led, either because the writer 
does not know how the word is spelled, or because he has 
read, read (pr. red) in mind. 

Less is used of quantity, fewer of number. Such ex- 
pressions as, “There were not less than one hundred persons 
present,” are, however, admissible. 

Loan, lend. Both words are good English, but lend is to 
be preferred for general use. 

Locate for find the place of. “We located-the comet with 
an opera glass.” A convenient term, not yet established in 
the best use. “He located (—settled) in Chicago,” is still 
regarded as colloquial, though used by some good writers. 

Means in the sense of instrument — e. g., a means to an 
end,” “this was the sole means within reach” —is usually, 
though not always, treated as singular; but in the sense of 
income —e.g., “his means are ample” —it is plural. 

To be mistaken, to mistake. Both forms are correct. The 
notion that “I am mistaken” can mean only “I am taken 
for some one else” has no foundation in good use. 

Most for almost. The student should carefully avoid 
clipping the first syllable of almost. 

Much for many. Faulty: “There are in the United 
States as much as two million foreign-born Germans.” Much 
is used of quantity, many of number. 

Mutual for common is still regarded as a solecism; as in 
“a mutual friend.” Mutual should be used only where there 
is some interchange or reciprocity of feeling. The distinction 
is well illustrated in the following quotation from Burke: 
“Who buried their mutual animosities in their common 
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detestation against creditors of the Nabob of Arcot.” Mutual 
should never be followed by each other. 

News, tidings. Tidings takes a plural verb. News is 
a singular noun. It is really a genitive aliquid novi, 
etwas Neues, and is derived from Anglo-Saxon hvat neoves. 

Nowhere near for not nearly. A colloquialism. 

On the contrary. Frequently misused for on the other 
hand. Correct: “Besides —and this is a matter of especial 
importance — the apostles proved themselves to be by no 
means easy of belief, but, on the contrary, so very hard 
of belief that only after much trouble Christ succeeded in 
convincing them that it was really Himself.” 

Plead or pled for pleaded. Plead (pr. pled) is used by 
some good writers, but is generally regarded as less correct 
than pleaded. It is better to avoid pled altogether. 

Plenty, plentiful. “Potatoes are plenty this year.” 
Plenty is a noun, plentiful is an adjective. 

Posted for informed or well informed. “The reporter was 
posted on current events.” The word posted is commonly 
regarded as colloquial, but there is some authority for it. 

Preventative, preventive. Preventive is the correct form. 

Previous for previously. “Previous to the final argu- 
ment they accepted our terms.” There is good authority 
for this use of previous. 

Proportion for part. Faulty: “A large proportion of 
the fund has evidently been misappropriated.” 

Proportions for size. “The doctor wore an old white 
hat of enormous proportions.” This use of proportions is 
not recognized by any good authority. 

Propose, purpose. ‘To purpose is to have an intention to 
do something; to propose is to declare this intention. This 
is the most important distinction; for others, consult the 

‘dictionary. Propose in the sense of purpose is, however, 
becoming good usage. 

Proposition, proposal. A proposition is something pre- 
sented for discussion; a proposal is something presented for 
acceptance or rejection. 
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Proven for proved. The word proven, though banned by 
the larger number of authorities, is steadily coming into use. 

Relations for relatives, in the sense of persons who are 
related by birth. There is no ground for the objection 
sometimes made to the word relations in this sense. 

Reverend. The title Reverend is an adjectival use of 
the participle, hence, according to rules governing English 
idiom, should have the article: “The Reverend Mr. Smith,” 
“The Reverend John C. Smith,” and should not be used 
absolutely: “Reverend Smith,” or as a noun: “Our new 
Reverend.” However, while most Eastern newspapers employ 
the article, this is the exception in the Western style of 
newspaper reporting. Also usage varies in book literature. 
The article is generally omitted on titles of books and in 
chapter-heads. It is not considered good form for ministers 
to refer to themselves as “The Reverend J. C. Smith” (in 
parish-papers, cards, circulars, ete.). Perfect freedom should - 
be accorded in the matter of “Reverend.” The use of the 
title as a noun is, of course, unidiomatic. Accustom-people 
to say “Pastor,” “our Pastor.” But when they persist in 
“our Reverend,” no great harm is done. 

Scarcely relates to quantity, hardly should be used in 
all other cases: “Scarcely a bushel”; but, “I shall hardly 
reach home to-night.” 

Set for st, or sat. “The basket is setting on the table”; 
“After dinner he set in the arm-chair.” Say, “The basket 
is sitting (standing would be still better) on the table”; 
“He sat in the arm-chair.” However, “setting sun,” “a set- 
ting hen” is idiomatic. 

Showed for shown. Both forms of the past participle are 
correct, but most writers prefer shown. 

Standpoint for point of view or view-point. This useful 
word has recently established itself in the language. 

A success for successful. “The magazine was a success 
from the start.” A success is used by the best writers. 

To for the whole infinitive. “I have not subscribed for 
the Journal yet, but I mean to.” Although condemned by 
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most of the authorities as a colloquialism, this useful pro- 
verb is gradually making its way into good literature. There 
should be no objection to a moderate use of it. 

Transpire (literally to breathe through) means to become 
known, not to happen. 

United States as a singular noun. United States may be 
used either as a plural or as a singular noun, but the singular 
use is to be preferred. Government publications use “is.” 

Very pleased, very satisfied, very disappointed, for very 
much pleased, ete., if not unexceptionable English, still have 
high support. 

Ways for way. “He lives down the street a little ways.” 
Colloquial. 

Whether or no for whether or not. Both expressions are 
correct. Whether or no is an old English idiom. 


2. GERMANISMS. 


Germanisms are those errors in diction which are caused 
by introducing German idioms into English vocabulary and 
sentence-structure. A Germanism may be the improper 
choice of a single word, as when timely is used in the sense 
of zeitlich. Or it may consist in the improper combination 
of words, as when Geduldsprobe is rendered by patience-test. 
Or it may consist in the construction of entire sentences 
along lines of German idiom. 

Caution must be employed in passing judgment upon 
a choice of words or on constructions that may at first blush 
appear unidiomatic. For instance, view-point has been con- 
demned in certain German-American quarters as a Ger- 
manism (Gesichtspunkt), while British authors employ it 
unhesitatingly. A shrieking injustice would to many appear 
a Germanism, based on ein schreiendes Unrecht; yet 
Prof. G. D. Hazen uses it. Heaven-crying sin likewise is 
good English, though it looks like a Germanism. 

For the avoidance of Germanisms no rules can be given. 
However, an examination of the examples from sermons 
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reprinted below will help the student to recognize the more 
common pitfalls into which workers in English who have 
imbibed the German language as their mother-tongue are 
apt to fall. 

a. Periodic Construction. 

A periodic sentence is one in which the thought is sus- 
pended until the close. Sentences in which, e.g., the af 
clause is placed first, instead of last, are periodic. In Eng- 
lish, periodic sentences are quite common, but they are, 
as a rule, much shorter than in German. Long English 
sentences will usually be found to be not periodic in struc- 
ture, but compounded of a set of simple sentences. Even 
periodic sentences are, as a rule, not overloaded with sub- 
ordinate clauses, as is often the case in German. Other 
sentences are arranged on parallel lines and have only the 
appearance of one sentence because a semicclon is used where 
one might‘as well use a period. Because of its inflection of 
the pronoun and adjective, the German language is able to 
render perfectly clear the construction and hence the mean- 
ing of a long and involved: sentence. In English there is 
no dative of the pronoun, and the adjective has no endings, 
there is no gender in the language, only sex, and because these 
distinguishing terminations of case and gender are lacking, 
an English long sentence is very apt to be obscure. Hence, 
in translating from German sermon-helps, it is imperative 
that the long German periods be broken up into a number of 
simple sentences. A number of typical cases of Germanism 
caused by transferring German periodic constructions into 
English are here submitted for study: — 


“As the holy vessels and furniture of the first Temple 
of Solomon, which Nebuchadnezzar had stolen and taken 
to Babylon and placed in the temples of his gods, and whieh 
his successor Belshazzar had shamefully abused and eor- 
rupted, yea, had drunk from, were returned to the second 
Temple of the Old Testament, rebuilt under Zerubbabel, 
and purified, so have all the holy things, namely, Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, marriage, the loosing and binding key, 
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the Holy Bible, the priestly rights of all Christians and the 
Christian congregation, the call to the holy office of the 
ministry, and such like which the papacy had stolen from - 
the Apostolic Church, brought into its temples of idolatry, 
and shamefully misused and corrupted for the base acquisi-_ 
tion of money, been brought back into the Church of the 
Reformation, and purified from all papistical abuses.” Break 
up into three or four sentences. (Loosing and binding key is 
un-English. ~ Substitute here: Confession and absolution.) 

“As certain, therefore, as it is that this commandment 
to teach, to baptize, and to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, con-' 
cerns the Church of all ages, and as certain as it is that this 
Church must observe all things whatsoever Christ com- 
manded His disciples, even so certain is it that also to the 
Church of all ages unto the end of the world is directed 
the commandment together with the promise, ‘Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.’” This sentence is beyond 
remedy. Separate into three clauses. “This command- 
ment... certainly. concerns the Church of all ages. Quite 
as certainly the Church must observe. ... This being true, 
the Church of all agés certainly may rejoice in the promise, 
even as she retains the authority implied in the command- 
ment: Whosesoever sins,” etc. 

“Tt is true, in our days there are wretched persons who, 
being themselves devoid of peace of mind and comfort of 
heart, and haying themselves despaired of all truth and 
certainty, grudge that consolation and peace which Chris- 
tians derive from the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and who, 
therefore, either flatly deny this fact, or endeavor at least 
to render its certainty uncertain and doubtful.” This con- 
struction is English, but the sentence too complicated for 
public discourse. 

“Where it becomes manifest that even the greatest man 
on earth who was idolized by others or idolized himself, was 
no more than a man, a child of dust, who returns again 
unto dust, who cannot help himself, in death, there it 
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becomes manifest that Jesus not only had a human nature 
according to which He was able to die, but that in this mortal 
human nature there dwelt at the same time another nature 
which had life in itself; which was the source of life itself; 
which needed not wait for reanimation; which, conse- 
quently, could not be separated by any death from the dis- 
solved human nature; another nature which, on the contrary, 
was able to rebuild in three days the broken temple of 
Christ’s humanity.” Incomprehensible in Knglish, though 
very clear in the German original. 

“And in the same little book the minister is directed to 
put the question to every confessor: ‘Dost thou believe that 
the remission which J announce is the remission of God? 
which the confessor shall answer with a confident ‘Yes.’” 
This remoteness. of antecedent from pronoun is typically 
German. 


b. The Excessive Use of Modifiers and Connectives. 


The English language is much more sparing in the use 
of modifiers than the German. Especially does it endeavor 
to avoid the conjunction of adverbial and adjectival modi- 
fiers in the same sentence or phrase, as is common in German. 
This same holds good in regard to connectives. The fol- 
lowing sentences are not ungrammatical, yet thoroughly un- 
English ; — 

“Again, when Ananias said to Saul, ‘Be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins,’ what else is that but as if Ananias had 
said, ‘Let me absolve thee’?” German grouping of con- 
nectives. In English we should have to recast the entire 
sentence. 

“Behold how therefore Thy poor little flock now so often 
cries again faint-heartedly: ‘Lord, save us: we perish!’ ” 
Too many adverbs. 

“Usually now the papists will even acknowledge that 
before the Reformation abuses only in life, morals, and 
customs had broken in,—not in doctrine and religion.” 
Too many adverbial modifiers (for broken in, we say 
prevailed). 
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“When, therefore, among other things in the text read 
from the Book of Ezra, the building of the second Temple 
of the Old Testament is referred to, so is, also, therein, at 
the same time, the building of the Church of the Refor- 
mation brought to our view in a prophetical figure.” Over- 
loaded with connectives. In English one half would be simply 
omitted. The wealth of German particles finds no equiva- 
lent in English. Nuwr, doch, also, eben, etc., often are un- 
translatable. 

“My brethren, were that really true, we certainly would 
have no cause to-day festively to exult. Much more could 
we do nothing better than to appoint this a fast-day, and to 
return in haste, penitently, into the bosom of the Church for- 
saken by our fathers.” Better: “My brethren, were that 
really true, we certainly should have no cause to-day for 
festive exultation. We ought, in that case, rather appoint 
this a day of fasting, and at once return as penitents to the 
Church from which our fathers fell away.” 


c. Overemphasis. 


English idiom eschews overemphasis. It is much more 
moderate than the German in its use of emphatic adverbs, 
and never piles them up as does the German: Hndlich einmal 
is not to be rendered finally once; nun denn, only in rare 
cases by now, then; there is no equivalent for als nun aber 
dennoch, or for the exclamation: “Nun, also auch das noch!’ 
In English we simply omit most of these emphatic par- 
ticles, and depend upon position of words in the sentence 
for the emphatic effect. For compounds with da-, des-, 
English has no equivalent; dafuer, damit, desto, des- 
wegen ete., are often untranslatable. “Therefore,” “in order 
that,” “thereby” frequently would convey an excess of em- 
phasis and must be simply omitted. 

“But this error is also for this reason so great and 
grievous, because it denies the perfect redemption of Christ.” 
“Deswegen — weil” cannot be translated. 

“This testimony is so clear that therefore even many 
adversaries of absolution do not dare to deny that at least 
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the holy apostles really had and exercised the power to 
forgive sins.” ; 

“Tf 9 Christian commits a sin unwittingly and through 
weakness, certainly it does not then damn him; but, on the 
contrary, he who commits the same sin knowingly, wilfully, 
and stubbornly, thereby loses the grace of God.” — 

“And just because the Gospel is an absolution of all men 
on account of the perfect redemption of the world, which 
is already accomplished, therefore also a minister of the 
Gospel may and shall, in the name of God, assure each and 
every man who, as a poor sinner, desires forgiveness, of 
the remission of his sins.” 

“Now, what is the consequence of this? The consequence 
is that this may, yea, that it must be preached also to all 
men, and that the Gospel even consists in this that all men 
are told: Be of good cheer, ye sinners; Christ has already 
blotted out your sins.” (50 words.) Improved: “What 
follows? This, that we may tell all men: ‘Be of good cheer,. 
ye sinners, Christ has already blotted out your sins.’ Indeed, 
this must be preached to all men, for it is the essence of 
the Gospel.” (88 words.) 

“But, while the second Temple in respect to the founda- 
tion was exactly like the first, also of equal length and 
breadth, yet, on the contrary, as to height and grandeur it 
was so unlike the first that all the old men who in their 
youth had seen and admired the first Temple, already at the 
corner-stone laying of the second Temple, while the young 
men shouted aloud for joy, broke forth into loud weeping.” 
Yet on the contrary, superfluous emphasis. For already sub- 
stitute even. (The verb broke forth is too far separated from 
its subject). 

j d. Compounds. 

English is greatly limited as compared with German in 
the use of compound words. When the reference is to 
material objects or persons, we may freely compound: horse- 
shoe, door-knob, department-head, ete. In the case of 
abstract terms, the use of compounds is exceedingly limited. 
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- We cannot say peace-relation. Noun-verb combinations are 
rare. We do not refer to the gold-glittering Temple of 
Solomon. Adverb-verb combinations are almost limited to 
poetry. We cannot say the false-believing or falsely-believing 
church of Samaria. Two illustrations of that common error 
are appended. : 

“The old original foundation of the Word of the apostles 
and prophets, with its absolutely irrefragably-adhering 
Corner-stone, Jesus Christ.” 

“Thus, for instance, we read in the very old Smaller 
Catechism of Luther, the chief principal school and house- 
book of our Church.” House-book is not English; say, well 
known in the schools and homes of our Church. 


e. Miscellaneous. 


Avoid repetition of this, that, those, ete. The German 
has variety in dass and damit. In English we have only that. 
Often an entire sentence must be recast or broken up in 
order to escape such cacophonous repetitions as appear in 
the following: — 

“He Himself did not only declare that He had come to 
seek and to save that which was lost, but He also proclaimed 
in what manner He would accomplish this; that is, He 
declared that as the Good Shepherd of all the sheep He would 
give His life for the sheep, that He would give His body 
unto death for them, and shed His blood for the remission 
of thetr sins.” 

“Hurther, as perfectly as the Church of the Reformation 
has again secured the old doctrine in apostolic purity, yet 
our Church has never generally returned, in apostolic power, 
to the same holy life.” For further say furthermore or 
moreover. Omit first as, and yet. 

“With this it appeared that an eternal end had been 
made to the sanctuary of the Old Covenant.” Rather: “Thus 
it seemed that the sanctuary of the Old Covenant had been 
forever disestablished.” 

“But far from weakening the proof of Christ’s divinity 
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contained in His resurrection, this, on the contrary, elevates 
this proof beyond all doubt and contradiction to the highest 
degree of certainty.” Overemphatic and not clear. Con- 
tained may refer to divinity or proof. The repetition of thes 
is disagreeable. For elevates beyond a doubt we may say: — 
“Renders his divinity unimpeachable, and places it beyond 
a shadow of doubt (or: beyond all question).” 

“The disciples should have taken His body from the 
grave.” This use of should have for are said to have is 
a common Germanism. Properly, They should have is 
equivalent to the German “sie haetten . .. sollen.” The 
German “Sie sollen dann bis nach Indien das Evangelium 
verkuendigt haben” has only one correct equivalent: “They 
are said (reported, etc.) to have preached,” ete. 

“After nineteen years of labor, in which they were obliged, 
on account of the enemy, to carry the trowel in one hand and 
the sword in the other, the work finally stood before them 
completed.” To carry always supposes the carrier to be in 
motion; a thing carried is removed from the spot where it 
was. The sentence requires the verb to bear. 

_ “So great instruments of God as were Luther and his 
colaborers, yet were they not—no one of them, not even 
Luther — like the teachers of the first Church, infallible, 
apostles and prophets immediately inspired by the Holy 
Ghost.” Omit so and yet. Overemphasis. “Great as 
were... they were not” would be English. 

“We thus do not pretend to do better than other people; 
we only do not despise the grace granted to you and to us, 
as ye despise it; we only do not by unbelief give the lie to 
God, who raised from the dead and crowned with glory and 
honor your and our bondsman, as ye do.” Only is used 
much less frequently in English than nur, bloss, in German. 
The sentence should be recast to read: “We do not pretend 
to be better than other people by nature. The difference is 
simply this that we do not, like you, despise . . . and that we 
do not by unbelief. .. .” 
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“The world and the false Church may even with as much 
more power and with as much more cunning fight against 
our dear Evangelical Lutheran Church; yet, as the City of 
God, she will continue to be joyful with her fountain. Better: 
“Though the world and the false Church exert all their 
power and cunning in their assaults upon our dear Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, yet shall her confidence not be 
shaken, nor will she cease to rejoice in the mercies of God to 
which she owes her origin.” Original untranslatable. 

“As rapidly and as far as the Church of the Reformation 
had extended itself in its first years, yet Luther could not 
at the end of his life say, with the Apostle Paul, concerning 
his everlasting Gospel: ‘Which was preached to every 
creature which is under heaven.’?” The reflexive (had ex- 
tended itself) is much less readily used in English than 
in German. Correct: “Though the Church of the Refor- 
mation in her first years rapidly expanded —.” 

“What do you decide concerning those who formerly, in 
apostolic times, separated from a Church which the Apostles 
themselves had established and controlled, and joined a 
Church which had sundered itself from the congregation of 
the apostles on account of doctrine?” Formerly superfluous; 
for controlled say governed; for sundered itself, separated. 

“But now the question arose, Is it really finished? — 
Indeed, Jesus is-dead; the great, painful sacrifice, He has 
offered it, but the work which He thus intended to perform, 
is it really accomplished?’ Un-English. 

“Thus He spoke yet in the night preceding His death, 
when He instituted the Lord’s Supper in remembrance of 
His death.” Say, even. 

“Let us confide in our baptism, by which already long ago 
we-were received into God’s covenant of grace.” Better: 
Let our trust be. Omit already. 

“Yes, it is the belief in that perfect redemption and 
the true knowledge of the same, in which those are wanting 
that deny the power to forgive sins on earth.” Antecedent 
of which —? 

Inductive Homiletics, III and IV. 12 
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t 
“Whosoever believes with all his heart that Christ has 
blotted out the sins of all men, how can he take exception 
to this that either a minister or a so-called layman says to 
a man who professes to believe in Christ: “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee’?” Daran, dass, is untranslatable. Reconstruct 
entire sentence. 

“Thus you see, my hearers, that our Church in her 
glorious principal Confession attaches so much importance to 
the doctrine of absolution that it is impossible that he who 
renounces this doctrine can be animated with the same 
spirit as our fathers.” The translation of dass and damit 
requires special care, otherwise disagreeable repetitions of 
that will result. 

“How many already have fallen away for earthly ad- 
_vantage, and have gone securely and carelessly along, but, 
finally, in death their conscience has been awakened.” Omit 
already. Too many modifiers. Say: im carnal security, 
until, ete. 

“An incestuous person in the Corinthian congregation 
had been punished so severely before the whole congregation 
that he was at the verge of despair.” For punish, reprove. 
On the verge of despair. 

“We are saved through the faith in Christ Jesus.” Say, 
through faith. The rule is that the article (the and a) is 
used with abstract nouns only when they are modified by 
some adjective, adjective phrase, or adjective (relative, etc.) 
clause. We may not say: Remain: in the grace, but it is 
proper to. say the abounding grace, the grace of God, the 
grace which Christ merited for us. This is the general 
rule. Where German has die Tugend, die Hoffnung, der 
Zorn, das Verlangen, English generally may omit the article. 
However, as soon as one of these abstractions, even un- 
modified, is restricted to some individual or limited in its 
object through the context, it is proper to employ also the 
in English. (A full discussion of the use of a and the would 
lead too far afield.) 
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“To-day three hundred and fifty-five years ago.” Place 
' to-day last. ; 

“Tt is sad that there are many Lutherans by name who 
are not sensible of what a great favor it is to be a member 
of the true Church of God on earth.” Say: of the privilege 
which they enjoy in being members. English tries to avoid 

of followed by a clause. 

“From everlasting to: everlasting.” This is idiomatic. 
But “from eternity to eternity” is not English. » Instead: 
From everlasting to everlasting or world without end. (See 
Concordance.) 


Appendix A. 


GLOSSARY OF COMMON RELIGIOUS TERMS. 


The following glossary is supplied to aid the beginner in Eng- 
lish preaching towards acquiring variety and precision in the use 
of English terms for common religious concepts. The group- 
concept is given in German, followed by nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
in the order stated, and separated by semicolons. Compound 
words or phrases are indicated by hyphens, e.g., “care-, regard-, 
heedful” stands for careful, regardful, heedful, “give-, inflict pain” 
for give pain, inflict pain. The list is, of course, incomplete, but 
will serve as an aid to beginners. 

Marfridtigfeit.— Integrity, uprightness, honor, purity, truth, 
candor, singleness of heart; keep faith with, not fail; upright, 
honest, veracious, virtuous, honorable, fair, right, just, equitable, 
constant, faithful, loyal, staunch, true, high-minded, inviolable, 
pure, stainless, undefiled. 

Bedeutung, — Importance, consequence, moment, import, sig- 
nificance, seriousness, solemnity; important, momentous, material, 
notable, prominent, signal, remarkable, grave, serious, earnest, 
urgent, paramount, essential, vital, cardinal, chief, main, prime, 
primary, principal. 

Felferung. — Improvement, amelioration, advancement, ascent, 
advance, increase; improve, advance, enhance, foster. 

Bife, arg. — Evil, base, sinister, foul, gross, vile, black, grave, 
felonious, nefarious, shameful, scandalous, infamous, villainous, 
heinous, flagrant, atrocious, corrupt, debased, rascally. 

Boshaft, — Evil-minded, malevolent, shameless, abandoned, lost 
to virtue, sunk-, lost-, steeped in iniquity. 

Supe, Mewe.— Penitence, contrition, repentance, remorse, re- 
gret, self-reproach, stings-, pangs-, qualms of conscienée, ac- 
knowledgment, confession, awakened conscience; repent, be sorry 
for, be penitent, plead guilty, own oneself in the wrong, ac- 
knowledge, confess, humble oneself, turn from sin, repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes; penitent, repentant, contrite, conscience-smitten, 
-stricken, self-accusing, convicted. 


Demut, — Humility, meekness, lowliness, modesty. 
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Gwigfeit.— Eternity; perpetual, eternal, everlasting, -living, 
sempiternal, endless, unending, unceasing, unfading, deathless, im- 
mortal, imperishable; perpetually, always, ever, forever, evermore, 
without end, world-, time without end, to the end of time. 

orefjen. — Gluttony, high living; feast, gorge; gluttonous, 
gormandizing, overfed. 

wreude, — Pleasure, enjoyment, creature comforts, comfort, | 
ease, lap of luxury, happiness; feel-, experience-, receive pleasure, 
enjoy, relish, revel, riot; luxurious, voluptuous, grateful, com- 
forting. 

Gabe. — Giving, bestowal, donation, gift, present, boon, favor, 
largess, bounty; render, impart, communicate, give, bestow, con- 
fer, grant, accord, award. 

Geridt. — Tribunal, court, bar of justice, forum. 

Glaube. — Belief, faith, trust, confidence, reliance on, persua- 
sion, conviction, tenet, firm-, implicit-, settled-, fixed-, unshaken-, 
steadfast belief; believe, rely-, rest upon, rest assured, confide., 
believe-, put one’s trust in, repose implicit confidence in, place 
reliance on, rely upon; certain, sure, assured, positive, satisfied, 
confident, unhesitating. 

Gnade, Mitleid. — Pity, compassion, mercy, clemency, leniency ; 
have-, show-, take pity, commiserate, forbear; pitiful, compas- 
sionate, merciful. 

@®ott. — Deity, Godhead, God, Lord, the Almighty, Creator of 
all things, the Infinite, the All-powerful, -wise, -merciful, -holy. 
God the Son, Jesus, Christ, the Messiah, -Anointed, -Savior, 
-Redeemer, -Mediator, -Intercessor, -Advocate, the Son of God, 
-Man, -David, the Lamb of God, the Word, Em-, Im-manuel, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, -King of Glory, -Prince of 
Peace, -Good Shepherd, Light of the World. 

Himmel, — Heaven, kingdom of heaven, heavenly kingdom, pres- 
ence of God, inheritance of the saints in light. Paradise, Eden, 
abode of the blessed, celestial bliss, glory, eternal home. 

Yrrtum. — Error, fallacy, mistake, delusion, heresy; fall into-, 
lie under-, labor under an error, stumble, go astray, fail; erro- 
neous, untrue, false, devoid of truth, unsound, delusive. 

Reufdheit, — Purity, continence, chastity, virtue, modesty; 
pure, modest, decent, chaste, virtuous. 

Kraft, Stirfe. — Power, potency, might, force, energy, vigor, 
sway, control, authority, strength; give strength, invigorate, 
fortify, sustain, reinforce, endue, endow, strengthen; powerful, 
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cogent, effective, efficient, efficacious, adequate, competent, forcible, 
strong, mighty, vigorous, potent, resistless, irresistible, invincible, 
impregnable, unconquerable, inextinguishable, unquenchable, over- 
powering, -whelming. 

’ Lehre, — Teaching, instruction, doctrine; teach, instruct, edify, 
inculeate, -doctrinate, imbue, expound. 

Reid, — Pain, suffering, ache, discomfort, torment, torture; 
feel-, experience-, suffer-, undergo pain, suffer, ache, smart, give-; 
inflict pain. 

Liebe, — Love, fondness, regard, affection, tenderness, grace, 
good will, loving-kindness, charity, sympathy. 

Lob, Zuftimmaung.— Approval, sanction, esteem, estimation, 
appreciation, praise, homage, applause; acclaim, approve, com- 
mend, praise, laud, extol, magnify, glorify, exalt. 

Loh. — Reward, recompense, compensation, reparation, re- 
dress, retribution; to reward, recompense, indemnify, satisfy. 

Lift, bife. — Concupiscence, lust, flesh; lustful, carnal, lewd, 
lascivious, lecherous, libidinous, voluptuous. 

Miufigfeit. — Temperance, moderation, sobriety, self-denial; be 
temperate, abstain, refrain, deny oneself; temperate, moderate, 
sober, abstemious. é 

Smuld.— Guilt, culpability, delinquency, lapse, failing, fail- 
ure, offense, trespass; guilty, to blame, culpable, in fault, repre- 
hensible, blameworthy. 

Sah wide. — Weakness, debility, impotence, infirmity; be weak, 
give way, totter, tremble, fade, languish, decline, flag, fail, weaken, 
enfeeble, reduce; weak, feeble, impotent, frail, fragile, unsubstan- 
tial, broken, lame, palsied, decrepit, languid, infirm, faint, wasted. 

Selbftiucht. — Selfishness, self-love, -indulgence, -interest; be 
selfish, consult one’s own pleasure, look after one’s own interest, 
have an eye to the main chance, selfish, self-seeking, -indulgent, 
wrapt up-, centered in self. 

Sorge, Wadh{jamfeit, — Care, solicitude, watchfulness, vigilance, 
alertness, attention, circumspection, forethought, precaution; 
care-, regard-, heedful, considerate, thoughtful, provident, alert, 
on one’s guard, vigilant, watch-, wakeful. \ 

Strafe. — Punishment, chastisement, chastening, correction, 
discipline, trial, penalty, retribution, requital; punish, chastise, 
correct, inflict punishment, administer correction, visit upon. 

Siinde.— Sin, evil-doing, wrong-doing, wickedness, demerit, 
vice, old Adam, want of principle, backsliding, depravity, pollu- 
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tion, corruption, knavery, profligacy, weakness of the flesh, frailty, 
imperfection, besetting sin; to sin, commit sin, do amiss, err, 
transgress, fall, lapse, slip, offend, trespass, go astray, hug a sin, 
-fault; vicious, sinful, wicked, iniquitous, immoral, unrighteous, 
wrong, criminal, dissolute, profligate, worthless, disgraceful, rec- 
reant, reprehensible, discreditable, -reputable. 

Siinder. — Wrong-doer, worker of iniquity, eyil-doer, sinner, 
rascal, scoundrel, villain, wretch, reprobate, castaway, recreant, 
prodigal. 

od. — Death, dissolution, departure, mortality; die, expire, 
perish, pass away, depart this life, lay down one’s life, turn to 
dust; dead, lifeless, deceased, departed, gathered to one’s fathers, 
hour is come, one’s days are numbered, race is run. 

FTrunkjudt. — Drunkenness, intemperance, intoxication, wine- 
bibbing; drunkard, sot, toper, wine-bibber, reveler; given-, ad- 
dicted to drink. ; 

Tugend, — Virtue, integrity, merit, worth, desert, excellence; 
virtuous, good, innocent, deserving, moral, righteous, sterling, 
pure, noble, exemplary. 

Unbuffertigfeit.-— Impenitence, hardness of heart; be impeni- 
tent, harden the heart; impenitent, obdurate, hardened, unrepent- 
ant, lost, incorrigible, irreclaimable. 

Unglaube, — Un-, misbelief, infidelity, doubt, suspicion; dis- 
believe, misbelieve, refuse to believe, dis-, mistrust, entertain 
doubts; unbelieving, skeptical. 

Unreinigfeit. — Impurity, uncleanness, immodesty, grossness, 
indelicacy, indecency, obscenity, ribaldry; impure, unclean, im- 
modest, indecorous, indelicate, indecent, loose, coarse, gross, 
smutty, ribald, obscene. 

Unjfehuld. — Innocence, guiltlessness; innocent, faultless, sin- 
less, stainless, spotless, clear, immaculate, undefiled, above sus- 
picion, irreproachable, harmless, inoffensive. 

Untrewe. — Infidelity, faithlessness, betrayal, breach of trust, 
. disloyalty, treason, apostasy, perfidy, treachery; play false, break 
one’s word, -faith, -promise, betray, forswear; dishonest, dis- 
honorable, fraudulent, false-hearted, unfair, double-tongued, -faced, 
time-serving, perfidious, treacherous. 

Unvergeiflic). — Unjustifiable, indefensible, -excusable, -expi- 
able, unpardonable, irremissible. 

Ungudjt. — Adultery, fornication, intemperance, luxury, luxuri- 
ousness, indulgence, dissipation, licentiousness, debauchery, revels, 
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revelry; debauch, indulge, plunge into dissipation, revel, run riot; 
seducer, fornicator, whoremonger, adulterer, adulteress, prostitute, 
harlot, wanton; intemperate, sensual, self-indulgent, voluptuous, 
licentious, wild, dissolute, debauched, unchaste, wanton, dissipated. 

Nrteif. — Judgment, award, decision, verdict, sentence, decree, 
condemnation, conviction, damnation; pass judgment, -sentence, 
to sentence, award, condemn, convict, find guilty, damn. 

Vergebarrg. — Acquittal, discharge, release, absolution, parden, 
forgiveness; acquit, absolve, discharge, release, liberate, pardon. 

Verheifung.— Promise, word, troth, pledge, vow, assurance. 

Verfiumung, Vernahliffiguiig, Nahlaffigfeit.— Neglect, care- 
lessness, negligence, omission, default, inattention, recklessness, 
improvidence; lose sight of, overlook, disregard, ignore, shut one’s 
eye to, refuse to hear, turn a deaf ear to; unmindful, negligent, 
neglectful, .heedless, careless, thoughtless, inconsiderate, unwary, 
unwatchful, unguarded, imprudent, reckless. 

Verfihnung.— Atonement, expiation, redemption, conciliation, | 
propitiation; atone for, expiate, propitiate, make amends, -good, 
ransom, pay the forfeit, -penalty; propitiatory, expiatory, sac- 
rificial. : 

Verftodt. — Incorrigible, irreclaimable, obdurate, reprobate, 
hardened. 

Wohltitigfeit.— Generosity, liberality, benevolence, magna- 
nimity, self-denial, -sacrifice, devotion; disinterested, unselfish, 
self-denying, -sacrificing, generous, liberal, handsome, magnani- 
mous, large-hearted. 

Wort Gottes. — Revelation, Word of God, Scripture, the Scrip- 
tures, Bible, Holy Writ, -Scriptures, inspired writings, Gospel. 

Bufludt, — Refuge, sanctuary, retreat. 

SBweifel. — Skepticism, doubt, disbelief, incredulity, want of 
faith, agnosticism, 
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ENUNCIATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 


These terms are variously employed by writers on orthoepy. 
We shall accept the usage which limits enunciation to the utter- 
ance of the various vowels and consonants, while pronunciation 
refers to the correct utterance of words and includes accent. 

There is no absolute standard of enunciation or of pronuncia- 
tion in English. The authorities disagree in thousands of words. 
Pronunciation itself is pronounced in three different ways. There 
are five “standard” pronunciations of the word porcelain. Every 
dictionary has a different set of diacritical markings of vowels 
and arbitrary signs to designate the value of consonants, and none 
in entire agreement even as to the value of the vowels that are of 
most frequent occurrence. Pronunciation differs in England and 
Australia from the standards accepted in America. “The only 
means to decide,” says A. J. Ellis, “is to listen to numerous per- 
sons of education with whom the listener has come into direct 
communication during a long period of years.” On the other 
hand, the quality of typical English sounds is so well fixed that 
an un-Hnglish sound is at once recognized as such. The German 
flattening of the sound a (giving half the vowel of Hefe, basket 
that of Besen) is instantly recognized. The sharp pronunciation 
of s in busy, advise, wse (verb) marks the Scandinavian. The 
sounds of aw in claw, of u in neutral, and the “vanish” in i and 
oa (heard in day and mourn) are so characteristic of the lan- 
guage that their improper use, or the substitution of other sounds 
for them, at once strikes the English and American ear as an 
error in speech. And there are distinctly inadmissible placings 
of accent which all who wish to cultivate refined and careful pro- 
nunciation must diligently avoid. 

Before inviting the attention of the student to certain stand- 
ards of enunciation, it may be well to point out two considera- 
tions. Correct pronunciation and a typical, idiomatic (American) 
enunciation of English sounds should be our aim as preachers, 
because errors in pronunciation and an un-English quality of 
vowel and consonant sounds must interfere with the hearers’ 
efforts to attend to our message. There should be nothing in our 
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speech that directs the attention to the utterance and away from 
the substance, the thoughts, of the discourse. But this same prin- 
ciple also forbids a one-sided, pedantic emphasizing of orthoepy. 
Even as we should use the common words of up-to-date speech, 
the language of the people, rather than a vocabulary which above 
all strives for conformity to the rules of elegant diction, even so 
our pronunciation should’ conform as much as possible to the 
speech of our hearers. What Broadus says about elocution applies 
also to enunciation: “Though in speaking a person may have 
a very agreeable tone of voice, yet if he seems to intend to show 
it, —if he appears to listen to the sound of his own voice, and, 
as it were, to tune it into a pleasing modulation, he never fails 
to offend, as guilty of a most disagreeable affectation. In speak- 
ing, as in every other ordinary action, we expect and require that 
the speaker should attend only to the proper purpose of the action 
— the clear and distinct expression of what he has to say.” 

In the following paragraphs the examples chosen to illustrate 
the enunciation of those vowels and consonants which are the 
principal trouble-mdkers, have been selected from a list of words 
frequently mispronounced. Special attention is directed to the 
words, separately listed at the end, which are often heard mis- 
accented. 


1. Vowel Sounds. 


A: The short a is heard in bade, granary, national, as in land. 

The long @ is heard in chasten (sn), data, gratis, obeisance 
(obaysance), patron (but patronage, short), plagiary, as in name. 

The a within such words as care, prayer, parent, prepare, heir, 
has no equivalent in German. It is pronounced in the back part 
of the palate with the corners of the mouth well drawn back. | 
The German exclamation ih is much like it. It must be sharply 
distinguished from the vowel heard in break, pain, veil. 

E: Short in again (agen, not agane), bury, cleanly, emenda- - 
tion, legend, evangelical, lenity, prec’edent, predecessor, prescience, 
scenic as in get. 

_ Long in abstemious, amenable, economic, egotism, either, enig- 
matic, medieval, predilection, profile (feel), sacrilegious, as in here. 

I: Short in chastisement, civilization, diplomacy, fidelity, 
finance, futile, fertile, infantile, isolate, juvenile, mercantile, rep- 
tile, rapine, semi-, Italian, as in sin. The short sound of i is 
represented by a wen variety of vowels. It is heard in moun- 
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tain, captain, pretty (= pritty), been, sieve (siv), women, tor- 
toise, conduit, busy. Pronouncing as with three syllables such 
words as marriage, carriage, is an affectation which should be 
sedulously avoided. The ia in these words has almost the value 
of 7 — carridge, etc. ) 

O: The o has qualities in English for which there is no equiy- 
alent in German. There is an extremely short sound of o in 
sun, hum, bun, comely, sovereign, comfort (kum-frt). The o is 
not so short and has a peculiar quality in such words as odd, 
on, pond (not as in pawn), God (not Gawd), docile (not dough- 
sil), gospel, cost, onerous, produce, wallow, ete. In the produc- 
tion of the vowel o in these words the tongue lies flat on the 
bottom of the mouth, and the sound is produced in the back part 
of the mouth, not in the fore part (as in store, Ofen). The 
same sound, lengthened, is heard in gone, long, song, wrong, ete. 
Still more lengthened, it partakes of the quality of ah (as in 
Vater), but sharply distinguished from ah. It is written’ aw, 
au, a, augh, ough; e. g., awning, maul, wall, caught, wrought. 
‘The same quality of sound, but very short, yet without becoming 
o as in cot, is heard in audacious, August, authority, etc. The 
German sound of o (ordinary English long o), is heard in bone, 
grow, strewn, shewn, shews, etc. 

Oi: O has the quality of aw in boy, destroy, etc., but oi is — 
short before the sound s in foist, oyster, voice, ete. 

’ U: Long w has the value of you wherever it occurs, and is 
generally represented by the letter « (multitude, introduce [not 
dooce], duty), but also by a variety of other letters, being heard 
in feud, neutral, beauty, pew, view, cue, suit. It sometimes is 
shortened, as in unite, unique. The German long u (suchen) is 
variously represented in English: boot, root, roof, uncouth, prove, 
fruit, crew, and its short sound (fwtter) is heard in push, pul- 
pit, bulwark, good, should, ete. ; 

Y: Has sound of short 7. Also the plurals of salary, laundry, 


enemy, lady, retain short 7 sound (not ladees, etc.). There is 
no y-sound in coupon, column. 
The “vanish” in 1. The sound variously represented by a, ai, 


ei, ey, ay (Germ., sehr), has a peculiar glide into 4 which is 
called the vanish. It is generally used, 1) at the end of a word, 
when no consonant follows or the word does not join on closely 
to the next consonant. It is heard in Will you pay? But not in 
Will you pay me? The inflectional s and d do not take off the 
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vanish — he pays, is it weighed? 2) Before the consonants 1, d, 
1, n, as in fate, made, tale, rain. The vanish is generally absent 
when a weak syllable follows, as in mated, railed. The vanish is 
heard in played, raise, pain, gay, day, way, they, eh! saints, - 
eight, ‘shame, engage, babe, strange, saint, etc. In all these words 
there ig a slight touch of a y-sound following the long a. The 
vanish is never used in singing. 


Obscure Vowel. — What is the precise vowel really uttered in 
the indistinct weak syllables el, em, en, er, has not been satis- 
factorily determined. It comes closest to an obscure wu, but is _ 
sometimes represented by a short ¢ or a. Some writers on enun- 
ciation think they can hear-a distinct 7 quality in the obscure 
sound in peril, and a distinct e quality in patience, but this may 
be fanciful. The obscure sound is heard in the final syllable of 
each of the following words (list very incomplete): husband, 
legend, diamond, leopard, shepherd, clearance, ignorance, license, 
confidence, patience (-sh’nce), creature (-cher), furniture (-cher); 
poetical, radical, animal, camel, idol, madam, freedom, Christen- 
dom (-d’m), kingdom, woman, chairman, musician, garden, fashion 
(sh’n), passion, decision (zhn), prison, vinegar, robber, splendor, 
error, labor, infant, innocent, usual, special (-shl), righteous 
(-ch), precious, pencil, toward; also in the second last syllable. 
of usury, literary, beggary, decency, matrimony, testimony, ete. 
Final or should be sounded with the obscure vowel, the final 
syllable in ever, actor, familiar, member, weather, meteor, labor, 
orator, author, favor having exactly the same vowel sound. The 
same sound is heard in therefore (th’rfore). 


The article a, an, in actual speech, has the obscure sound 
(not long @ as in lame, nor short @ as in can); also that as con- 
junction and relative pronoun (not as demonstrative), also can 
(verb). The British authority A. J. Ellis, in his Pronunciation 
for Singers, says: “The indistinctness of our weak monosyllables 
is not confined to colloquial pronunciations. It pervades the most 
solemn declarations of the pulpit, and -is, as a rule, most con- 
spicuous where the strong syllables are most forcible.” 

The obscure vowel approaches e (i?) in village, cabbage, 
foliage, language, courage, baggage, etc., and i in marriage, car- 
riage (two syllables, carridge, etc.). 


There is a vanish of o into an obscure a sound (very short ah) 
before r: oar, floor, pour, core, soar, roan, mourn, torn, borne 
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(but not in born, which has aw sound and no vanish), force, 
course, coarse, ete. 

The vowel disappears entirely in the last syllables of heathen 
(heathn), chosen, lesson, poison, rosin, cotton, mutton, button, 
hasten, often (offn), seven, etc. These words are pronounced like 
monosyllables. 

2. Consonant Sounds. 


C: Pr. like sh in -cia-: pronunciation, associate, ete. Like 
zZ in sacrifice (verb). 

Ch in arch- is soft (= Germ. tsch) if the word to which it is 
prefixed has separate existence in English: archenemy, arch- 
bishop, archfiend, but archangel (ark-). It is hard (=k) in all 
other words: archipelago, archetype, etc. 

F: Often spelled gh: draught, slough (to ua [sluff] off 
a skin). 

G: Silent in poignant, but heard in suggest (sug-jest), recog- 
nizance, zh in menagerie, mirage. 

H: Silent in herb, sounded in herbage, humble. 

J: Does not occur in German. It has the sound of Deutsch 
pronounced with a d instead of a t. It is spelled g in general, 
gin, paging, oblige, etc. It is hardened by changing the d-sound 
to t in ch: change, fetch, touch (exactly the sound of tsch in 
Deutsch). 

R: The English r has a vowel sound which is not found in 
any other language. It is sometimes trilled between vowels 
(spirit, very), but this is oratorical, for the sake of clearness in 
public speaking. By a lengthening of the vowel sound accom- 
panying the utterance of 7 there is formed the vocal syllabic r, 
heard in rower, tower, lower, mower; these words have two 
syllables, while oar, tore, lore, more have only one. After a vowel 
the r, as a rule, is preceded by the obscure sound: stair, peer, 
pair, poor have an obscure ah or u, which forms a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel (similar to vanish of o into a, referred 
to above), the obscure sound being the same as that heard in- 
dependently in surf, heard. In German the r attaches imme- 
diately to the preceding vowel (sterben, Werk). Still, even in 
German the r preceding » has a vowel quality similar to the 
English, as in erinnern, bessern, in which er is pronounced as an _ 
obscure vowel. But what is exceptional in German is the rule 
in English. é 
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S: The s is pronounced either hard, when it resembles the 
hard German s (in das), or soft, like English z. The soft s has 
considerably more ¢-quality in English than in German (Wesen). 
The hard s has a distinct whistling sound, To acquire the cor- 
rect quality of hard s, pronounce the words cats, nets, cots, nuts, 
puts, holding the s for ten seconds each time, until clear whistling 
quality. is obtained. The German hard s sounds “thick” com- 
pared with the English. While the exact pronunciation of hard s 
is a refinement lacking even with many American-born, the cor- 
rect sound of soft s is absolutely essential. Also, no substitu- 
tions of hard for soft s, or vice versa, are ever permitted. The 
following rules represent best present-day usage: 


S is hard: 
I. As first letter of a word, 
IT. As last letter, except when caused by inflection, and 

III. If doubled (except possess — po-zess) and with another 
hard consonant. 

S is soft: : 

I. Between two vowels, except that s is hard in 

1) Adjectives in -sive and -sory: Decisive, derisory; 

2) Nouns in -sis and -osity; crisis, basis, curiosity ; 

3) Also hard in basin, mason, garrison, sausage, palisade, 
crusade, obeisance, and in originally Greek words, chrysalis, 
dysentery. Also in Jerusalem. 

4) In adjectives and verbs in -se: base, loose; promise, prac- 
tise, cease. (Exceptions to exception: wise; verb purchase, refuse, 
rise. ) 

5) Nouns in -se: promise, purchase, case, use, paradise, house 
(but pl. houzes). ; 

II. When inflectional, s is soft: seas, widows, bills, says, 
does, swims; except when preceded by a hard consonant: hard s 
in tyrants, caps, oaks, pipes, makes, gates. 

IIT. Before and after m: crimson, damsel, prism, criticism. 

IV. Before 1, r, b, d, when following a vowel: grisly, Israel, 
Lisbon, wisdom. 

V. After m,n, 1, 1, in an accented syllable before y: clumsy ; 
also cleanse. 

Rules for plural s. S: Is hard if a noun ends with the sound 
(however spelled) of p, t, f, k, th (— thin): caps, capes, mats, 
mates, cakes, chiefs, safes, seraphs, coughs, laths. 
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Is soft if a noun ends with the sound of any vowel, or of m, 
- n, ng, l, r, b, d, g, v, or th (— the). Hence it has the sound of 
Zz in days, fees, pews, brows, boys, hymns, chimes, songs, cares, 
cars, tubes, eggs, eaves, lathes. 

Es: Is soft when nouns end in a hissing sound (s, z, sh, ch, 
j, X;— unless the noun already has a silent ec): kisses, horses, 
ices, boxes, prizes, fishes, matches, — judges. 

Prefix res: Hard after re = again: resell, reseat. Otherwise 
soft: resist, residue, resemble (cf. re-sound, hard s, to sound 
again; soft s, to echo; cf. re-sign, resign). 

Exceptions: Research, resource (hard). 

Prefix pres: S hard after pre — before: presuppose, pre- 
sentiment. But soft in preside, preserve, presume, presence. 

Prefix des: S hard if de = negative: ” desiccate, desist, dese- . 
crate. Also in designate. 

Prefix dis: Sharp s, a) if secondary accent is on dis: dis- 
agree, disobey; b) if second syllable begins with a hard con- 
sonant: discipline, dispatch, disturb, disfigure; c) before -u: 
disunion, disuse. 

Soft s: Before accented syllable beginning with a vowel: dis- 
ease, disorder, or with a soft consonant: dislike, disdain, disguise. 
Also: discern, dissolve. 

(These rules for sound of s are adapted from Maetzner, Hng- 
lische Grammatik, Berlin, Weidmann, 1860, Vol. I, p. 16 sqq. 
Maetzner’s grammar is regarded as the best of all English gram- 
mars by British authorities. See also Whitney, English Grammar, 
Ginn & Co., p. 53.) : 

Sh: The hard sh sound (Germ. sch) is heard in Asia, Persia, 
facial, pronunciation, version, ocean, as in mesh. 

Th: Hard in wreath, rhythm, soothsayer, cloth, as in thin. 
Soft in loath, underneath, breathe, clothe (pl. clo-z), as in that. 

V: The lower lip touches the upper front teeth almost as in 
the German w, but with more of a vowel quality. Comp. valve 
and zwei. 

W: The English w has no equivalent in any other language. 
It has the sound of short German wu with lips almost closed (not 
rounded as in German wu). Wh: Same position of lips with h 
sound preceding: who, where, etc. The difference lies in the lips. 
When German wu is pronounced (English 00), the lips are stiff 
and motionless; but when w is pronounced forcibly, the edges 
of the lips tremble slightly, and the air inserts itself between the 
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teeth and the lips (especially the upper lip), and is easily felt 
by pressing the tips of the fingers lightly over both lips or beyond 
the two corners of the mouth while uttering w or wh for as slong 
a time as possible. The tongue is raised to the “hight: -back” 
position. 

X = ks 1). At endsof_accented syllable: axle, wax, flax; ex- 
ceptions: sound of sh efore i plus a vowel and before w: anxious, 
flexion, luxury; bwt axiom. 

2) In the syllable before the accented syllable, if the latter 
begins with a new consonant (except 4): extent, expansion. 

= gz: Before the accented syllable beginning with a vowel 
or h: exist, anxiety, exhaust, exhibit, also exemplary. Excep- 
tions: Derivatives of words in which x — ks: vexation, doxology. 


== 4 as initial letter: Xenophon, Xerxes. 


38. Accent. 


Note accent in the following words (vy = verb, n = noun): 
accent’ (v), adept’, ad’verse, ad’versely, aged (two syllables, -ex- 
cept in compounds; so also legged), ally’, al’ternate (v), alter’- 
nate (n, adj.), cel’/ibacy, concu’piscence, conjure’ (to adjure), 
conjure (practise magic), con’versant, cos’‘tume, demo’niac, dem- 
oni’acal, dev’astate, discourse’, ex’tant, illus’trate, incom’parable, 
inqui’ry, in’terested, main’tenance, mani’acal, mis’chievous, ob’- 
ligatory, or’nate, perfect’ (v), prece’dence, prec’edent, pres’tige, 
pretense’, promul’gate, rationale’, refut’able, research’, resource’, 
robust’, routine’, so’journ, spir’itual, tray’erse, un- (negative 
prefix) never has the accent (unbeliev’er, unbelief’, unworthy), 
vaga’ry, ve’hement. 
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